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PREFACE. 



|ANY years since^ I was called upon in the 
practice of my profession to advise the 
native landowners of the east coast of the 
North Island of New Zealand in regard to their 
lands. The native land laws of New Zealand 
were and are a disgrace to any civilised community. 
The Maories were prevented by legislation from 
raising any money upon their lands for the purpose 
of utilising them^ and by the same laws were prac- 
tically prevented from cultivating^ or in any way 
improving their vast estates, extending in the North 
Island over twelve millions of acres. 

After mature consideration, I advised them that 
the only possible method of profitable enjoyment of 
their tribal properties was by conveying the lands to 
Europeans or joint-stock associations upon terms 
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mutually beneficial to both pax'ties. Large numbeis 
of tbe Maorles accepted my advice and acted upon it. 
and lands to the extent of about 250,000 acres were 
so conveyed. 

I soon found that the mere possession of large 
territories in a state of nature entailed grave lespon- 
sibilities and very heavy expenses. 

Recognising tile fact tliat large masses of unemployed 
labour, together with great hoards of capital, existed 
in the United Kingdom which, properly directed, 
would enable me to utilise the great estate committed 
to my care, I set myself to the task of solving the 
problem of joining uninvested capital and unem 
ployed labour upon these waste lands. 

The one science from which I could gather informa- 
tion as to the proper method, as a matter of course, I 
saw to be the science of wealth. Political Economy. 

To the study of that subject I, therefore, at once 
proceeded. In the progress of reading and of 
examination, it soon became apparent that not only 
was it idle to seek from that science, as at present 
taught, any practical assistance, but that the whole 
system was a huge collection of false principles, 
inhuman maxims, and deplorable results. I then 
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determine^ to carry my researches and efforts to a 
tinal conclusion by attempting to lay down a true;, 
practical^ and philosophic system^ through which the 
wealth which abounds m nature should be developed 
and realised for the happiness of man. 

In the succeeding pages I have somewhat severely 
criticised the work of Mr. Henry G-eorge, He will 
permit me here to state that I have received more 
assistance, notwithstanding what I consider to be its 
errors, from Progress and Poverty than any other 
book or books ever written upon the subject. 

The results of my work and the conclusions to 
which I have arrived I now set forth, hoping and 
believing that they will be useful to the suffering 
multitudes of my beloved country, and through them 
to the whole human family. 

In the prosecution of my endeavour to unite labour 
and land and capital, I approached the Trades and 
Labour Congress of New Zealand, and was by that 
body unanimously appointed its delegate to the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Great Britain. 

The rules of the English Congress, however, being 
necessarily strict and exclusive, prevented my admis- 
sion as the New Zealand delegate on the grounds of 
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my not being a labouring man working ♦at a trade, 
and that my expenses to England are not paid by the 
body which I represent. 

My interest in the working classes may be judged 
by the contents of this volume. It is with deep 
regret that I gather from the reports o£ this twenty- 
first Congress that the representatives still look to 
politics and political power as the source from which 
safety and comfort will be derived by their class. 

Though unable to speak in this Parliament of 
working men, I here point out to a still wider 
audience that the remedy for the present wrongs of 
the industrial classes and the only source of hope for 
the future lies, not in politics, but in economics. 

The delegates of the Trades Unions of Great Britain 
will only achieve the enfranchisement of labour by 
enabling labour to organise for the purpose of the 
production and distribution of wealth. 

All the majorities in Parliament will fail to distribute 
wealth equitably, and I would impress most earnestly 
upon the Trades Unions and their representatives that 
they can more easily join their labour and avail them- 
selves of fresh sources of wealth from nature for their 
mutual benefit, than obtain a majority in Parliament,. 
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useless to them as that majority would be. Were the 
Trades Unions to approach the co-operative bodies with 
a view to the production of fresh wealthy becoming 
their own employers^ and drawing forth the treasures 
of Nature for their own subsistence and enjoyment^ 
they would take the first step in a victorious marck 
towards the final triumph of labour. 
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EOM the fifteenth century down to the 
present time^ the growth of knowledge 
and the spread of education and of 
thought have sent changes in the his- 
toi’y of the human race and conditions of human 
society spinning onwards at an ever-increasing rate. 
But the speed at which modern civilisation has ad- 
vanced has been in no case regular or persistent. 
The tide of human progress has^ in truth, since the 
great events of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
been constantly flowing, and no doubt will continue 
to flow until the end of time. But the rising of the 
waters has been neither calm nor regular. The fall 
of Constantinople and the destruction of the Eastern 
Empire released a mass of buried learning, and scat- 
tered over Europe a number of scholars deeply versed 
in Greek literature and philosophy. 

A few years before the fall of the Eastern capital, 
Columbus had been born and already, as a child, had 
listened with eagerness to the tales of mariners as to 
the wonders and the wonderlands across the seas. 
We need not be surprised that the resurrection of 
ancient philosophy and learning, the discovery of a 
new world, and the intellectual development attend- 
ing the EeformatioU, should quicken the mental powers 
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and inflame tlie imagination of great numbers of 
adventurous minds. Twenty-three years after the 
death of Constantine Palaeologus and the downfall of 
the Eastern Empire^, and fifteen years before Colum- 
busj almost heart-broken, sighted the Bahamas, 
Caxtoii had issued the first book ever printed in 
England, and within six years of the Game of Chess/^ 
and yet nine years before Columbus discovered 
America, Luther was born. Thus, in less than forty 
years philosophy had been born again, a new world 
had been discovered, Bartholomew Diaz and Vasco 
di Gama had doubled the Cape and opened the sea- 
way to India, the great leader of the Eeformation 
saw the light, and the art of printing, by which the 
records of philosophy, of discovery, and of invention 
should be for ever preserved, had been reduced to 
common practice. From that time forth no accident 
could bury, the hand of no rude conqueror could 
destroy, the history of men. The records of heroism 
must for ever stand inscribed upon the golden page; 
the long tale of noble purposes and ignoble crimes, 
the story of success and failure, of virtue and vice, 
of selfishness and philanthropy, would be graven as 
with a pen of iron upon tablets of brass. The hopes, 
the fears, and the struggles of men, their achievements 
and their failures, were destined to be eternally i*e- 
corded to teach and to inspire succeeding generations. 
And yet the progress of human advancement was not 
equal. 

Amid the constant rise of the tide of human 
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knowledge and ^civilisation^ there have been inter- 
mittent periods of swift advancement and partial re- 
trogression, And on some occasions periods of such 
disorder and uncertainty have arisen as seemed to 
threaten the very fabric of social life itself. The close 
of the last century and the ending of the first: half of 
the present were^ viewed in this lights two notable 
periods; and no man can predict when_, from some 
unseen and unthought-of contingency^ all Europe 
may be set ablaze, and war, terroi*^ and revolution 
shatter to atoms the political organisations that now 
exist. Erom the close of the fifteenth century to the 
present time, four races have contended for maritime 
supremacy and the control of colonisation. Spain, 
which at first seemed likely to become the future 
mistress of the nations ; Holland, issuing from its 
storm-beaten home, won by incredible exertions from 
the marsh and sea; Prance, both under its kings 
and the great Napoleon; and finally England, have 
in turn prevailed; but none of the former either to 
the same extent or with the same characteristics as 
the English people. It has been pointed out very 
clearly by several writers that the modern wars be- 
tween Finance and England were m truth wars for the 
possession of great colonies and the extension of great 
empires. The power of the English people in the 
earth is now so widely extended and so firmly based, 
that, without some turn in future history whicli would 
partake of a miraculous nature, the English tongue 
and English influence must ppeyail above all others 
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within the next handred years. The era upon which 
attention is now fixed has produced the most remark- 
able development of knowledge and practice, in regard 
to civil and religious liberty which the world has yet 
seen. Especially is this the case in the three branches 
of the English people, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and the colonies of Great Britain. 
The foundations of civil freedom are wide and firmly 
laid. So keen has been the disputation of philosophic 
teaching and historic criticism, so free and unsparing 
the discussions upon every possible side of every 
possible subject which could affect humanity, so strong 
has that unseen but wonderful influence which we 
call public opinion gradually become, that abuses 
of all sorts and errors of all descriptions are disap- 
pearing from the stage of that theatre wKereon, for 
so long a period, they have inflicted sufferings upon 
mankind. 

The latter half of the fifteenth century is, as we have 
seen, the horizon which bounds modern history. From 
that period the causes and changes which seem likely 
to result in the final social civilisation of the woi^d 
gradually rise. The use of gunpowder, the art of 
printing, the revival of learning and the spread of 
scientific knowledge, the Reformation, the con- 
tinuous opening and developments of new worlds, 
and in them the establishment of great and free 
nations, the growth of manufactures and commerce, 
the establishment of civil and religious liberty, the 
practical annihilation of space and time by steam and 
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electricity, all lielp to indicate and to onsuro die 
final development of Human society. Two important 
questions only yet remain to be decided in order to 
close this volume of the history of mankind. The 
one being, What race is to dominate and lead the 
world ? the other, How shall the distribution of 
wealth be so ordered that labour and industry shall 
fairly participate in the wealth they produce, and want 
and poverty exist no more ? 

What a heritage has God given to the English ! 
In Australia I have travelled for months to and fro 
over thousands of square miles of level fertile land, un- 
broken by the spade or plough, rich with flowers and 
herbage, in a climate like that of Spam or Italy, 
where the air was redolent with the odours of the 
flowering gum and wattle, seeing but seldom the glance 
of a human eye or the imprint of a human foot. I 
have journeyed over hills and valleys in New Zealand, 
through streamlets clear as crystal, beneath waving 
ferns and Nikau palms, by snowy mountains which 
melt into the deep blue of the southern sky, by 
capacious harbours whose waters teem with fish, over 
territories as large as Yorkshire, with soil and climate 
unrivalled in the British Isles, where fruits,— the apple 
and the orange, the strawberry and the walnut, the 
apricot and the melon, — ripen in the open air ; where 
all the productions of a temperate climate grow in 
almost unexampled profusion ; which, untilled and un- 
touched, lie desolate and waste. In those colonies 
alone the whole population of Great Britain and 
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Ireland ten times told could find liomes and subsis- 
tence upon lands now lonely and unoccupied. The 
wilderness and the solitary place would become glad 
for thern^, and the desert would rejoice and blossom as 
the I’osef^ For the convenience and comfort of this 
great empire;, this ^‘'expanded England/^ we see a 
world-wide commerce being carried on^ while across 
continents and beneath oceans is stretched the 
electric wire. Oar people also now enriched with 
knowledge^ and daily adding to their stores of accumu- 
laied wealthy possess^ as no former generation pos- 
sessed^ the skill of organisation and the capability of 
association for all the purposes of life. But, strangest 
fact of all, this great nation, — this people, rich beyond 
comparison, — having an untenanted estate of at least 
five thousand millions of acres of land, situated 
in all regions and in every climate, whose fleets 
w^hiten the ocean with their sails or darken the 
skies with smoke, keeps within its own bosom millions 
of its children in want, in rags, and in misery. 
Land, labour, capital, every factor of production, 
belongs to it in measureless abundance. Its leaders 
are eminently brave and skilful. Every land and 
every sea has borne witness to the courage, the en- 
durance, the patience and faith of those races which 
inhabit the islands of Great Britain and Ireland and 
speak the English tongue. Nor are they deficient in 
wisdom. Especially are they distinguished among the 
nations of the earth for reverence to God and charity 
to man. How is it, then, that the materials for 
national greatness and prosperity lying about them 
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are not made available for tbe happiness and welfare 
of the Britfsh nation ? Why do the leaders of our 
people let the masses starve when plenty is within 
their reach ? Why do those leaders allow the people 
to be paupers when these armies of workers could in 
the outside empire become free men^ holding up their 
heads in the proud consciousness of independence and 
the dignity of self-respect. The colonies languish for 
men and money ; England groans beneath tbe burden 
of a pauperised multitude and impossibility of good 
investments. English manufacturers seek fresh 
markets for their goods, English shipowners seek 
cargoes and freights and charters for their ships, 
English patriots toil for the welfare and safety of their 
country and their race, and English Christians pray 
for their fellow-countrymen whose case seems now so 
dark and hopeless. In olden times, when populations 
increased beyond the capacity of the parent State to 
support them, they pushed their way to new lands, 
and founded or conquered new homes. The tribes of 
Asia, the Phoenicians, the Greeks, the many armies of 
barbarians who pressed on and at last conquered the 
Imperial city ; the rolling tides of Huns, Vandals, 
Goths, Visigoths, Germans, Saxons, Danes, iNormans, 
did but exemplify the law of nature which forced 
overcrowded populations to leave their original homes, 
and ''seek fresh fields and pastures new.'-' They 
went out like Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees " not 
knowing whither they wenV^ to cross mountains and 
deserts^ to face the terrors of unknown forests 
and swim great rivers,-^to encounter, perchance, 
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>starvatioii in tie wilds^ or deatl or slavery in 
a foreign land. It remains for Christian England^ 
■whose senators are the heirs of the kno’wledge^ the 
courage^ and the charity of all time^ to keep starving 
and degraded within her boundaries great multitudes 
of her people, while the God-given, glorious, unten- 
anted territories of her mighty empire, and her 
boundless wealth are offering homes and peace 
and plenty to them all. Could we but ascertain 
the numbers of the hordes, vast as they were, which 
overran Europe, I believe that their united numbers 
would not equal the millions who are to-day in 
idleness and want in the home of liberty, the 
shrine of the faith of Christ, that Britain whose 
imperial sway extends over waste lands practically 
illimitable in extent. 

When the people of Israel were in Egypt, and their 
cry went up to Heaven, was that cry more terrible 
than the voice of the daily, hourly agony which rises 
from Merrie England to the eternal throne ? 

The existence of such a mass of misery and poverty, 
of suffering and consequent sin in Great Britain, in 
the presence of our unparalleled advantages, is a 
shame and a disgrace. 

In that shame, in that disgrace, all roust partici- 
pate. The politicians of every name, the philosophers 
of every school, the churches of every denomination, 
the press of every class, the nobility, the professions, 
the universities, the mex’cantile classes, the universal 
public, are all more or less concerned and guilty. 




CHAPTEE I. 

Present perilous condition of civilised society caused by want— 
Absence of any practical suggestion for improvement — An- 
tagonism of labour and capital— Not caused by national 
poverty, or war, or pestilence, nor by causes popularly ascribed, 
but by inequitable distribution of wealth. 

HE present position and evident tendencies 
of modern civilised communities call with, 
a voice of imperative authority for the 
most serious consideration which the 
human mind can give. 

The forms of agitation by which modem society is 
shaken are various^ but beneath them all lies the one 
great wrong which the vast majority of men are com- 
pelled to suffer^ namely, the inequitable distribution of 
this woxdd^s goods. ' A great part of the popula- 
tions of our great cities, as well as of the rural 
districts, are either in a condition of semi-starvation 
or are liable to be brought into that condition by the 
happening of circumstances, of which they may be 
ignorant, and over which they have not the slightest 
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control. Tlie records of daily liistory<»are to the 
reflective mind suggestive of grief and terror^ for 
our instinct teaches us that the want and suffering 
endured by men in such numerous and diverse forms 
are not only dangerous, bub unnecessary. 

The earth is broad, nature is bountiful, God is good, 
and yet amid profusion the multitudes are in want. 
In the presence of almost boundless wealth, drawn 
by industry fron nature, the haggard cheeks of 
millions tell of hunger and privation. This is the 
true fountain whence flow the agitations which afiiicti 
society. This, the wrong, which calls upon every 
heart not destitute of human feeling to aid in its 
redress. And it is certain that many hearts are ready 
to respond to the cry which goes forth so unceasingly 
from the sufferers of every land. To such these 
words of the poet utter a summons : — 

For the cause that lacks assistance, 

For the wrong that needs resistance, 

For the future in the distance, 

And the good that we can do.’’ 

No more noble motto was ever written. To per- 
form these duties, to maintain these pxunciples, men 
have fought and died in every land and in every age. 
For this martyrs have suffered on the rack and 
endured the flames. For this patriots have bared 
their breasts to the sword of tyranny. For this 
women have visited the hospital and prison, and 
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followed the^ steps o£ armies to distant lands. For 
this missionaries have gone forth into the wilderness 
and dwelt among savage tribes. For this Christians 
faced the lions in the Colosseum. For this Havelock 
and Gordon^ in India and Bgypt^ fought and fell. 
For this Peter the Hermit roused the nations of 
Western Europe to the Crusades ; Arnold of Winkel- 
reid drew a sheaf of spears into his heart; and 
Howard gauged the dimensions of human miserj."^^ 
For this^ in the plenitude of mercy, Jesus of Naza- 
reth endured the cross, despising the shame. The 
one subject for consideration now is how to distribute 
wealth fairly amongst those who help to create it. 

This association of poverty with progress is the 
great enigma of our times. It is the central fact 
from which spring the industrial, political, and social 
difSculties that perplex the world, and with which 
statesmanship, philanthropy, and education grapple in 
Tain. Prom it come the clouds that overhang the 
future of the most progressing and self-reliant nation. 
It is the riddle which the sphinx of fate puts to our 
civilisation, and which not to answer is to be destroyed. 
So long as all the increased wealth which modern 
progress brings goes but to build up great fortunes, 
to increase luxury, and make sharper the contrast 
between the house of Have and the house of Want, 
progress is not real and cannot he permanent. The 
tower leans from its foundations, and every new 
.story but hastens the final catastrophe. To educate 

B 2 
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men who must be condemned to pover/'-y is but to 
make them restive; to base on a state of most glaring 
social inequality political institutions under ^yhlch 
men are theoretically equal is to stand a pyramid on 
its apex.-’^* 

It is not necessary to multiply quotations. The 
pages of all political economists, the columns of all 
the newspapers, the records and evidence of Poor- 
Law Commissions, and the inquiries into the state of 
the agricultural labourers, the everlasting wail that 
goes up to Heaven from the poor; the articles in 
magazines, the speeches of the leaders of all political 
parties, and the thrilling appeals for help and for 
assistance uttered by a thousand voices, all with 
dreadful unanimity testify to the truth of the assertion 
made. 

What reason have we to suppose that the future 
condition of our people, even in the great colonies of 
tlie empire, under existing economic laws, will pre- 
sent features in any degree different from the state 
of Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen in the 
United Kingdom ? Clearly none at all. 

In the meantime, neither in England nor the 
colonies is any adequate plan suggested which shall 
change either the operation of the economic laws or 
those laws themselves, in order to prevent that oppres- 
sive distribution of wealth which at present makes the 


Henry George, Progress and Poverty,” pp. 6, 7. 1884. 
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ricli ruore wealthy and the poor still poorer. So deeply, 
indeed, has the injustice of the present order of things 
been felt by the coldest and most dispassionate of 
men, that they have been willing to pass into the 
deepest shade of Commnmsm rather than endure the 
dreadful evils of the present, if no other means of 
ameliorating the condition of the labouring classes 
could be found. 

John Stuart Mill, one of the clearest, most compre- 
hensive, and impartial writers of modern times, speaks 
thus : — If, therefore, the choice were to be between 
Communism, with all its chances, and the present 
state of society, with all its sufferings and injustices, — 
if the institution of private property necessarily carried 
with it, as a consequence, that the produce of labour 
should be apportioned, as we now see it, almost in an 
inverse ratio to the labour, the largest portion to 
those who have never worked at all, the next largest 
to those whose work is almost nominal, and so in a 
descending scale, the remuneration dwindling as the 
work grows harder and more disagreeable, until the 
most fatiguing and exhausting bodily labour cannot 
count with certainty on being able to earn even the 
necessaries of life, — if this or Communism wei-e the 
alternative, all the difiBculties, great or small, of 
Communism would, be as dust in the balance."^^ 

With equal energy speaks another writer and 
thinker of the present day, one truly of more warmth 
and enthusiasm than our own great countryman, the 
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celebrated Belgian economist, M. Emile de Laveleye r 
— ^^When we look Witb an unprejudiced eye at the 
present division of this world^s goods, and see, on the 
one hand, the labourer earning for his daily bread 
barely what is needful, — less, indeed, than the where- 
withal to live if there be the slightest possible crisis, 
— and then turn our eyes to the other side of the 
picture, and see the owners of property yearly adding 
to their estates, and living in ever-increasing ease and 
comfort, it is quite impossible to bring this into 
conformity with notions of justice, and one can but 
exclaim with Bossuet : ^ The complaints of the poor 
are just. Wherefore this inequality ? ^ 

Hear also the verdict of another great Englishman, 
John Ruskin : For most of the rich men of England 
it were indeed to be desired that the Bible should not 
be true, since against them these words are written in 
it: ^The rust of your gold and silver shall be a 
witness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it 
were fire/ 

Carlyle wrote volumes of terrible denunciation^ 
against the state of things which in his time dis- 
graced his country; while the whole of one of 
Disrael/s novels, Sybil, is devoted to the same 
subject. 

Yet, amid all this sorrow, no adequate plan is 
propounded for its alleviation. It is impossible to 
conceal the approach of a great conflict between 
Wealth and Poverty, — ^between the classes who own 
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the wealth *o£ civilised communities and the poor. 
The rapid growth of population in Europe^, whose 
increasing millions must find food and homes in less 
densely populated countries, or starve; the unpre- 
cedented accumulations of wealth ; and the terrible 
uncertainty of food for the multitude; the seething 
and bubbling fears and aspirations of great majorities 
in the different nations, — are all signs of the times 
which he who runs may read. Every mail, every 
daily telegraphic summary of news, contains the 
record of occurrences which show plainly enough the 
tremendous forces operating beneath the surface of 
society, and that we are in truth, as Mr. Hyndman 
has said, in the dawn of a revolutionary epoch.^^ 
There are two causes which conduce to revolution, — 
oppression and want. In Great Britain both causes 
operate ; in the colonies as yet neither to any great 
extent. Colonists, however, should remember that 
they are merely laying the foundations for future 
generations. In these new lands, unfettered by 
ancient prejudices or customs, and as yet possessing 
wide territories of public lands and sparsely populated 
private estates, we should endeavour so to shape our 
course as to avoid the dangers which threaten older 
countries, and find a means of banishing poverty. 
Our political privileges are already great, and we 
should now unite in the attempt to build up a system 
of social economy that will ensure general prosperity 
and cause want to be unknown. 
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Tlie next proposition whicli attracts •attention in 
the records of every-day life is that, in addition to the 
wide and widening separation between wealth and 
poverty, labour and capital are antagonistic. They 
live in different camps ; they display different sym- 
pathies. And the contentions between them in the 
colonies are as fierce and bitter and prolonged as in 
Great Britain. 

No adjustment of differences, no courts of concilia- 
tion, no reference to arbitration, will or can, under 
the social economy which has hitherto obtained, 
reconcile the conflicting interests of capital and 
labour. 

While considering the want and poverty which are 
revealed in modern society as the lot of the great 
majority of people, it is proper to consider the cause 
or causes of that poverty. This condition of the 
working classes certainly does not arise from the 
decrease of national wealth. No age has witnessed 
such a rapid and extensive increase of the aggregate 
possessions of communities as the last fifty yeai's ha« 
shown in the British Empire and the United States. 
While the population of Great Britain and Ueland 
have not doubled during the last half-century, the 
aggregate wealth of the United Kingdom has at least 
qtiadrypled. Nor has this condition arisen from losses 
and sufferings entailed upon the multitude by adverse 
fate in war, such as in other days brought nations into 
bondage. On the contrary, the wars of the last 
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century vastly extended and developed the 

possessions of the empire^ and opened fresh fields, 
practically boundless in extent, for the production of 
fresh wealth. 

Nor can it be attributed to famines, which often- 
times have reduced people to the point of starvation. 
Here again the opposite is the case. All regions of 
the earth have poured forth, and still continue to 
pour forth, their treasures of food and clothing, of 
fruit and gold, pearls from the sea, diamonds from the 
mines, and all the products of a rich and ungrudging 
nature. Commerce suffers, we are told, not from 
stinted supplies, but from a continuous glut of over- 
production. Wonderful paradox ! A contuiual glut 
m the markets of the great nation, whilst vast 
numbers of the English people are ill clad, half fed, 
and housed in pig-styes. 

Nor can it be traced to another cause which m the 
Dark and Middle Ages filled Europe from time to 
time with suffering and dismay; the Pestilence is not 
^responsible. Sickness there has been, the cholera, 
the small-pox, and the typhus have indeed visited the 
Western Islands, and have caused bereavement and 
sorrow in every circle. 

But the peculiar and remarkable disparity in the 
social conditions of different classes has not been by 
them affected. 

There are some writers who attribute tbe con- 
dition of the poor generally to want of thrift, to 
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prodigal expenditure and drunkenness.# As for the 

prodigal expenditure of which a man can he 
guilty who earns twelve shillings a week^ and has to 
keep a wife and children besides himself;, I leave that 
to others to explain and to define. 

Nor does it arise from any grave inequality of 
law or class legislation. The positive laws of a 
country cannot include within their proper scope and 
jurisdiction either the production or distribution of 
wealth. The differences in the eye of the law 
between the various classes in the State are rapidly 
vanishing. Yet with the increase of political power 
and influence the industrial population do not enjoy 
a corresponding equality and fairness in the distribu- 
tion of the national possessions. 

The reason of this is obvious. The laws and 
science which govern the production and distribution 
of wealth are entirely distinct from politics. The 
Socialists point to the great public services conducted 
by the Government, Post Offices, Telegraphs, Public 
Works, but it will be seen upon examination that 
these have nothing to do with political or social 
economy, strictly so called. They are but services 
rendered to the public by the public. They do indeed 
afford employment and thereby the means of liveli- 
hood to large numbers of citizens and subjects of the 
Crown. But they do not include the production of 
wealth from nature ^ the manufacture of natural 
objects ; the commercial dealings between classes,. 
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commanities^ and individuals; or tlie distribution and 
enjoyment of created wealtb amongst tlie people. 

They aSord protection and a general power of 
regulating tbe conditions of social life. And I 
believe that the Government of a country, which, 
after all, is but the embodiment and representation of 
the whole life of the people, may wisely and properly 
go much further than any Government has yet gone 
in aiding the voluntary efforts of its subjects to obtain 
from land and natural agents the means and appli- 
ances of a life of comfort. By a judicious use and 
administration of the public lands ; by the interven- 
tion and assistance of public credit ; by using the vast 
forces and power at the disposal of Government, not 
merely to provide postal and telegraphic communica- 
tion, but to afford also swift, easy, and economical 
means of transit both for men and merchandise on 
land and sea; and by encouraging voluntary asso- 
ciations for mutual help upon a wider basis and 
with more extended powers than any which have 
hitherto existed, Governments may yet, without 
undue interference with the liberty of the subject, 
lend powerful and useful aid to the nations over which 
they rule. 

The causes which have produced results so emi- 
nently disastrous and full of peril have been the 
subject of much discussion and inquiry. The impro- 
vident habits of the working classes, idleness, 
drunkenness, ignorance, the mamtenance of great 
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standing armies^ the strange and unac/sountahle de- 
pressions o£ trade and commerce which;, from time to 
time sweep over the nations like the plagues of the 
Middle Ages ; the rise and spread of Socialistic and 
Eevolutionary ideas^, the dependence of commerce 
upon the precious metals as the sole medium of ex- 
change and standard of value^ are all advanced by 
different writers as the cause of poverty among the 
labouring population. But all these are manifestly" 
inadequate to account for the result so much deplored. 
They would; indeed; be sufficient causes for a general 
and universal depression; but they are not sufficient 
to afford a reason for the disparity between the con- 
ditions of different sections of the same community. 
It is manifest that in almost all countries; especially 
in those where the lines of demarcation between 
riches and poverty are most widely sundered and 
distinct; the aggregate riches are increasing at a 
speed and in a volume heretofore unparalleled. Not 
one of these causeS; therefore; nor all combined; can 
be sufficient. We must find some other cause for 
the present condition of things. It is not the absence 
of wealth in the community; for that abounds more 
and more; it is the partial and unequal distribution of 
that wealth when created which alone accounts for the 
luxurious profusion enjoyed by the minority; and the 
absolute or comparative misery endured by the many. 
Nor is there any hope of a reformation in this matter 
until some method shall be discovered by which the 
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treasures obt'^^ined from natui-e by human labour sliall 
be, to some extent, faiidy shared amongst those who 
help to produce and create them. If all the causes of 
poverty and suffering hitherto alleged could be at once 
destroyed; if idleness, ignorance, and drunkenness 
were buried in the past ; if standing armies were for 
ever disbanded ; if trade were at a permanent level, 
and the restraints and difficulties imposed by a mone- 
tary standard of gold and silver discarded from the 
laws of commerce ; if Socialism and Eevolutionary 
theories were forgotten ; and the distribution of 
wealth were yet still governed by the pernicious 
economic laws which now exist, want, hunger, penury, 
and wretchedness would remain the heritage of the 
multitude, greater and more boundless wealth the 
patrimony of the few. The only hope for the future 
of civilised mankind lies in the discovery and applica- 
tion of a system of economic distribution which shall 
be at once just and practicable. 

So imperious is the demand for change and reform 
in this direction, — so beneficent the end to be ob- 
tained, — that the highest efforts and the most constant 
thought may, with hopes of ultimate benefit to man- 
kind, be properly directed to the solution of the 
problem thus presented. 
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every age, the production, exchange, 
and distribution of wealth have been prac- 
tised. Through the earlier days of 
history a very simple plan existed. The 
patriarchal age made but little demand upon a 
scientific system. The head of the household was 
the owner of all. His children were in a sense, espe- 
cially as they arrived at maturity, part owners of the 
family property, although in different countries some 
individual members of the family were more highly 
favoured than others. During those primitive periods, 
when pastox'al and agricultural pursuits engrossed the 
mam portion of human industry, there was but little 
even of practical exchange, and comparatively little 
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•distribubion of wealth. Gradually as communities 
arose;, to satisfy the demands of a rapidly-increasing 
population^ when all the diversified wants of society 
pressed forward for satisfaction^ a practical political 
economy was developed^ suited to the exigencies of 
different periods and races. Thus all human know- 
ledge has been obtained. Man has been the same in 
all time. In those dim ageS;, of which no certain 
record now exists^ the history of w^hich must be gathered 
from fable^ legend^ and tradition_, from the pyramids 
of Egypt^ the rocky tablets of Petra, the sun-burned 
bricks of Nineveh, the golden shields of Agamemnon, 
and the treasure-chest of Priam, king of Troy, man 
was as man is now. Heroes brave as Ney or Picton, 
led their hosts to battle. Intellects as clear as those 
of Newton or Laplace observed the laws of nature. 
Orators as eloquent as Burke or Mazzini charmed the 
ears and hearts of men. Ail through the long record of 
human powers and of human vice there is no change. 
Men were as great and as degraded m the days before 
the historic period as they are to-day. But knowledge 
has marvellously increased. In all paths of learning men 
have but gradually become acquainted with the natural 
laws which govern the different parts and developments 
■of social life. After the family rule had ended, the 
tribal rule commenced. In this also the weak and the 
poor were cared for. The very slaves were at least 
tolerably sure of food and shelter. To this succeeded 
the despotic form of political government. Here also. 
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although the social conditions of different classes were 
growing more strongly contrasted^ and the distance 
between poverty and riches widened^ there still re- 
mained till tlie latter part of the eighteenth century 
something of the old sympathy and fellow-feeling. 
Before the time of Christ, Aristotle and Xenophon had 
taught that a system or science of wealth really existed. 
As the sanction of Dmne authority had in the Mosaic 
Books been given to the merciful proprietorship of^ 
land, and to the kindness of neighbourly feeling, so 
the Athenian philosopher placed on record the human 
and mundane foundation upon which even now the 
science of political economy is built. The great pupil 
of Plato clearly pointed out the difference between the 
two branches, or principles, of economic science. The 
mere desire and effort to accumulate wealth he 
denominates chrematistic."’^'^* Chrematistic is solely 
the art of making money. Economic, on the other 
hand, is the art of gaining a livelihood, or of obtaining 
wealth for useful purposes. It is the procuring and 
enjoyment of those things which are necessary to 
existence, and useful either to the household or the 
State. The very term used to express it, the law or 
order of the house, is significant. It is a pity that in 
all the contentions that have raged during this century 
upon the subject, Aristotle^s wise definitions have not 
been remembered. The two principles have been 


Aristotle, Be Eep., edit. Bekker, lib. i., c. 8, 9. 
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confounded iji all modern teacliing. Bat there is a 
strong bias towards chrematistic philosophy in all its 
teachings. 

The inextinguishable passion for gain/^ says one 
of the greatest economists;,'^* the aurl sacra fames, 
will always lead capitalists ; and nearly all masters 
of this science agree that this principle of covetous 
selfishness is the foundation and the key-stone of 
Jboth theory and practice. 

It is worthy of remark that many of the modern 
economists simply consider the chrematistic science 
as the w^hole of political economy. Gayot and 
Eoscher are striking exemplifications of this ten- 
dency. Among English writers Mr. Mongredien 
stands pre-eminent in this respect. In his book 
on Wealth Creation/^t published in 1882, although 
he does indeed make a doubtful promise as to writing 
a further book on the co-operative distribution of 
wealth, he considers the whole subject from the 
one point of view indicated by the title of his 
work. To him, as to all the economists, the increase 
of wealth means the increase of comfort and the 
means of subsistence for all, especially the labour- 
sellers,^^ as he calls the industrial classes. One of 
his earliest, and undoubtedly his main proposition, 
is, — ^^The more wealth there is created, the more 

* McCulloch, ‘’Principles of Political Economy, p. 170. 
London, 1830 

t Wealth Creation.” London, 1882. Cassell, Peter, Galpin, 

&Co. 
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there is for distribution^ and the mq^e objects of 
desire ^ fali to the lot of each human being/^'^' It is 
evident that under our present system this is alto- 
gether erroneous. Would that it were true. Under 
a proper system^ no doubt^ it would be true ; but Mr. 
Augustus Mongredien^ in common with the rest of 
the apostles of this school, is ignorant of the nature- 
and laws of the distribution or enjoyment of wealth. 

The science of Political Economy deals with all 
that concerns the temporal and material prosperity of 
men. It is limited to the production, exchange, and 
distribution of wealth; that is, to the causes which 
induce, the laws which govern, the results which 
follow the production, exchange, and enjoyment of 
material good. For the human and temporal nature 
of man, with all its varied wants and desires, so 
far as they relate to the possession of property in 
material wealth, this science is the only guide. We 
may confidently believe that there is a perfect system 
of political economy, could we but find it, — a system 
which, properly understood and widely practised, 
would always produce from the varied and exhaust- 
less stores of nature ample provision for eveiy 
reasonable want of every family upon the earth. 
Every department of human life is governed by its 
own appropriate laws, both in regard to this world 
and the world to come. If the state of mankind,. 
— at any rate, of that vast majority which in every 

* Ibid, pp. 1, 4. 
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age is doomed to toil^ — is to be improved permanently 
upon a foundation of independence^ of self-help, and 
mutual help, it must be by a widely-diffused know- 
ledge of the true laws of economics. Because 1 
thinb/^ says Blanqui, I have seen in Political 
Economy a science truly social rather than a theory 
of finance, I have wished to show as far as the vision 
of man can extend the providential thread which 
guides nations in the accomplishment of their destiny. 
I firmly believe that some day there will be no more 
Pariahs at the banquet of life ; and I find the source 
of that hope in the study of histoxy, which shows us 
the generations marching from conquest to conquest 
in the career of civilisation. By the progress that 
has been made I judge of that yet to be, and when I 
see labour, extricated from the Eoman galleys, take 
refuge in feudal servitude, then organise into corpo- 
rations and fly across the seas on the wings of 
commerce, to rest at length in the shadow of political 
liberty, I feel that there is in economic science 
something besides a question of words, and I trust 
I shall be pardoned for having sketched in bold 
outlines the history of its progress through nations 
and ages.'^^'^ 

In the same spirit I, too, seek to discover from 
the history of the past, and from the theories and 
contentions of the present, those invariable laws 
which will give to men the proper reward of their 

* Blanqui, “ Political Economy,’^ Introduction; pp. 33, 33. 
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labour^ wHch will disenthral industry efrom the un- 
natural servitudes which human error and selfishness 
have forced upon it, and which will give new hope 
and new life to the toiling multitudes of every land. 
It is not possible, nor would it be expedient, to 
examine minutely the well-nigh innumerable thoughts 
and suggestions upon this subject which during the 
course of history have been preserved to us. It is 
sufficient to take the main lines of thought, the main- 
principles embodied in different theories, and the 
results which in such instances have ensued from 
putting theory into practice. 

In some cases reason and argument will themselves 
sustain or disprove the theories advanced, while in 
others experience will decide for us the truth or false- 
hood of principles, and the value or worthlessness of 
plans. Over such wide areas of thought and action 
both the inductive and deductive methods may be 
applied with safety and advantage. One branch of 
reasoning will teach us to fix definitely the lines upon 
which the greatest production and fullest enjoyment 
of wealth can be obtained ; the other may enable us 
to project more or less luminously upon the future 
those just laws of distribution which will produce a 
liappy revolution in the household records of labour. 
Allusions may be made to and instances quoted from 
tradition and the days of early histoiy, but it must 
be borne in mind that it is only since the commence- 
ment of modeim history that the human mind has in 
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any sense attempted to reduce to order the science of 
Political Economy. 

Political Economy/^ says a very learned author^* 
is notj as we have just said, a new science. It has 
been a disiinct science only a short time. Until the 
eighteenth century it was confounded with philosophy, 
morals, politics, law, and history.^^ 

In what manner, under what aspects and phases, 
Snd with what success those attempts have been made 
I shall consider. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that in regard to 
the greatest of all temporal questions, namely, the 
condition of the toilers among civilised communities, 
and the solution of that problem which threatens, 
if unsolved, to destroy civilisation itself, no definite 
principles of action have been agreed to, and neither 
an object to be attained nor a clear and distinct path 
to be travelled has been resolved upon. 

French and German Socialists seem up to the pre- 
sent day to have formulated no such plan without the 
formula itself becoming the rock on which the agree- 
ment between teachers and professors must be broken 
and shattered. Even the International, at its last 
meeting at the Hague, divided into two factions, 
one holding the tenets of Karl Marx, the other those 
of Michael Bakunin, The latest apostle of progress, 

* Wolowski, Essay on the historical Method,” introduction to 
Eoscher's ‘^Political Economy,” 13th edition, translated by 
J. J. Lalor. Yol. i., p. 25. 
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Mr. Henry George^ iii proposing tlie remedy •wliicli 
he offers to mankind^ — the nationalisation of the land^ 
or the taking of all rent values as taxation^ — is making 
a proposition wliich^, in the first place^ cannot be 
carried into effect without a revolution^, and^ in the 
second place^ confers but comparatively slight bene- 
fits upon the mass of the population. The schemes of 
English Socialists^ as propounded by Messrs. Hyndman 
and Morris m their most recent speeches and writings^ 
and defined in the Social Democratic Federation^ are 
of the vaguest character^ and present no foundation 
on which to erect either a mental argument or prac- 
tical effort. That the State can do much is certain^ 
but that the State should absorb all individual effort 
and crush all individual ambition is impossible. If 
it were possible^ it would only amount to social 
suicide. 

There are four branches of science which intimately 
affect the existence and welfare of men : — 

Theology y or religious science^ which regards the 
moral conduct of men and their spiritual wel- 
fare in this world and the world to come 
respectively. 

Politics, which affect the relationship of men to each 
other in human governments. 

Sanitary Science, which has to do with the study 
of health and the physical well-being of 
men; and 

Political Pconomy, which relates to and governs 
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tlie productions exchange^ and distribution of 
all those material objects that minister to tlie 
sustenance and comfort of men. 

Eeligious trutb^ so far. at any rate^ as it proceeds 
beyond the teaching of mere moralitys depends^ and 
must depends tipoG revelation. No system of religion 
ever yet existed which did not claim as the ground of 
its authority a revelation from unseen and undiscover- 
able sources. In alls the foundation of their claims 
to authority was that a word was spoken by the 
Unseen and Superior Being to the creatures whom He 
governed. The Christian faith is m no sense singular 
in this. Eeason itself proves tons that all knowledge 
obtained regarding a world unknowns undiscoverables 
and imperceptible to our sensess musts enjoyed by 
us at alls be so enjoyed by communication from that 
world itself. Science can teach nothing concerning 
its laws ; discovery cannot explore its habitations ; 
experience cannot impart wisdom concerning it. 
The fountain and source of all knowledge or belief 
concerning the attributes and commandments of the 
JDivme Euler must of necessity be found in revelation. 

The study of politics is differents for that lies fully 
within the scope of human thoughts, powers, and 
experience 

The history of mankind is mainly composed of 
Tecords upon this subject, w^hich has always exer- 
cised the minds of men. Concerning it, we have 
arrived through long historic experience, if not at 
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ultimate perfection^ at any rate at * approximate 
justice and wisdom. Especially is tliis the case 
among the English communities of the earth. No 
douhtj, further developments of knowledge and an 
increasing sense of justice will in many directions 
advance the practice as well as the theory of true 
freedom. It is^ however^ unnecessary and impossible 
to believe that any complete or fundamental change 
in our forms of government would advance the 
interests of our people or settle their liberties upon a 
firmer basis. 

The laws of health are manifold : the study of the 
stracture of the human frame^ the operations and 
workings of the diffei*ent parts of that wonderful 
machine the human body^ have well-nigh reached 
perfection. But so completely interwoven are the 
mind and the soul with the body of man that diseases, 
disorders, and maladies of innumerable kinds prove 
inscrutable to our most searching inquiry and defy 
the skill of the physician. 

Political or social economy is yet in its early stages 
of development. As we shall directly see, two 
schools and two leaders only, and those absolutely 
recent in time, have as yet attempted to determine 
and to develop e the laws of this science. Tet, next 
to religion, it is undoubtedly the most important to 
mankind, ' 

As a true and correct theology must perforce in- 
clude within its limits a possible happiness and 
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salvation for «very living soul^ as a perfect and correct 
system of political government will have regard to the 
rights and liberties of each individual in the State; 
as true sanitary laws will provide for the health of all 
classes and of every family in a community ; so a 
perfect system or science of political economy will 
ensure the greatest amount of production^ the widest 
and most beneficial exchange, and the most complete 
'distribution of the aggregate wealth of a nation or of 
a district. Until a limit shall be placed to the productive 
powers of nature ; until population shall have so in- 
creased as to outrun the possibilities of production, not 
fromonespot, nor from one country, nor from one con- 
tinent, but from all the earth, a true and wise system 
of political economy will ensure ever available oppor- 
tunities for labour, and such rewards to the labourer, 
as will banish want from the homes of the industrial 
classes, and will restrict the necessity of charity or 
eleemosynary aid to cases in which the recipients are 
physically or mentally incapable to compete in the 
labours of life. Nay, such a science, carried to its 
ultimate limits, would provide from the superabun- 
dance of Nature^s gifts a reserve fund, out of which 
all such cases should, as a matter of public policy and 
justice, be provided with the means of subsistence. 
Nor would the benefits arising bo restxicted to the 
certain possession by the labouring classes of ample 
means of subsistence merely. Time for recreation, at 
stated and frequent intervals, could be afforded; 
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periods of rest for body and mind^ for s^udy botli m 
nature and art ; and education,, both physical and 
intellectual,, would become the common heritage of 
all. There exists no reason why every boy or girl 
born into the British Empire or the United States 
should not participate in those amusements and pas- 
times which the English^ as a people,, passionately 
love. Eeason and logic will both show that,, under 
a system such as I have mentioned^ knowledge^ which 
IS power^ would leave the small and petty channels in 
which for centuries it has been confined^ and flow in 
infinitely deeper and wider streams^ the limits of 
which should be co-extensive with the existence and 
capacities of the whole English race. 

It is diflScult to regard possibilities so wonderful 
in the future development of the national prosperity 
and happiness without an intense desire to behold its 
realisation. Under circumstances so auspicious^ a 
now era would dawn upon the worlds — an era of peace, 
happiness, and contentment, Nothing can produce 
such a state of things but the knowledge and practice 
of a new and perfect science of political economy. 
This must be obvious to the most superficial con- 
sideration. It must be produced and sustained by 
the simplest and most perfect rules for the production 
and distribution of wealth. And these rules, or laws, 
must and will in their very nature and existence, form 
a complete and perfect science of political economy. 

Exceptions may, and no doubt will, exist. To the 
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simple religiQn of Clirist^ with its promise of peace 
liere and eternal life liereafter^ many are found opposed. 
The mind can hardly imagine a state of politics to 
which there shall be no opposition. Their name is 
legion who disregard or treat with contempt the laws 
of health. And the coveteousness and selfishness of 
humanity^ the indolence and vice which unhappily 
3haracterise numbers in every community, will be 
marshalled m opposition to the wisest and most just 
principles of political economy. But truth is mighty 
and will prevail. Side by side, and, as it were, shoul- 
der to shoulder, the great principles planted by the 
hand of the Creator in human existence and character 
will march onward through desperate conflicts, some- 
times defeated, sometimes victorious, to the final 
victory of truth over error. 

The laws of nature, which are the laws of God, are, 
even to our limited comprehension, at once simple, 
px’ofound, and perfect. They are, indeed, restrained 
and limited by each other, but work in harmony. What 
boundless purposes or infinite manifestation of power 
and skill may hereafter be revealed we cannot even 
conjecture; but we can here and now discern, if we 
do but study their workings with earnestness and 
humility, that each in its appointed place and opera- 
tions is perfect and complete in itself, though but a 
part of the universal machinery. 

Thus Eellgion should include within its control 
every thought of the mind, every desire of the heart. 
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and eveiy action of the life ; and no religions teacliicg 
or theological science can be true which is not 
applicable to every human being, past, present, or to 
come. So with the science of health. That also 
must include within its laws and regulations the 
young and the old, the rich and the poor, the bond 
and the free together. No political science can be 
correct in every particular and for all purposes, unless 
in rewards and punishments, in duties and advantages, 
it includes and controls members of the community, 
irrespective of any difference in circumstance or 
condition. 

In like manner a proper political or social economy 
must regard and influence the whole people. In 
these four branches of the universal law of humanity, 
true science will give fair and equal advantages to all. 
Differences there must ever be in appearance, in 
stature, in mental and physical power. No two 
countenances, no two characters, are exactly similar. 
The histories of no two lives, the thoughts and wishes 
of no two human heai’ts, would be or could be 
identical, and men differ and will ever differ as one 
star differeth from another star in glory. Differences 
therefore there will ever be ; difference m wealth, 
difference in position ; difference in power, difference 
in capacity. And yet upon all, equally and fairly, 
will rest the sanction and control of natural law. 
And as in the world of Theology the highest moral 
and spiritual welfare of each individual in the world^s 
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■countless multitudes is desired , as in the world of 
Health true science will aim at the physical well-being 
of every living individual ; as in a complete political 
system the widest possible development of individual 
liberty and safety compatible with the general welfare 
is the object to be attained; so the true science of 
political economy will have for its object not only the 
growth of the aggregate wealth of the human race or 
of any one portion of mankind^ but also the personal 
well-being of each unit in the social existence and the 
widest equitable distribution of communal possessions 
among the various members of the community. 

Never before has it been possible to use the terms 
of logical argument, or to sketch with possible accu- 
racy the circumstances necessary to such an effort to 
ameliorate the condition of mankind. When, how- 
ever, the public mind and attention have been directed 
to the consideration of a more correct system than 
has hitherto obtained ; when, in lieu of the narrow, 
selfish, and un-Christian principles which have hitherto 
guided and controlled the study of this subject, a 
more benign and righteous theory is received, the 
world will be within measurable distance of the reign 
■of eternal peace and universal plenty. 

Of all the sciences which exist it would be difficult 
to point to one, the laws and phenomena of which lie 
so completely upon the surface and fully open to 
•discovery as political economy. Production is the 
result of human effort exerted upon the forces of 
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nature. Every single article possessed ^by man lias 
its own bistory^ which can be discovered and written 
down. Every fish placed upon the marble slabs of 
the market has been caught by some hand of man. 
Bach loaf of breads each article of wearing apparel, 
the houses in which we dwell, the ships and trains in 
which we travel, the pictures on the wall, each com 
we give in payment for goods or services, our wine 
and fruit and flowers, our books and watches, each 
implement of husbandry, each existing article used 
in business or in pleasure, in peace or in war, from a 
cricket-bat to a sextant, from an umbrella to an 
anchor, from the good-will of a business to the price 
of land, is the result from nature of man^s presence 
and labour individually or collectively, and its history 
can be ascertained, its worth valued. 

In exchange also the agencies and results are within 
the scope of human knowledge. So too all produced 
wealth may be traced with certainty to the possession 
of the ultimate recipient. The exact sciences which 
proceed by fixed and unalterable laws and language, — 
the existence and operation of which can be under all 
circumstances absolutely demonstrated, — are indeed 
more strict and invariable. But the various processes 
of political economy lie equally within the domain of 
fact and history. The difficulties and variations 
which surround other subjects of investigation do not 
exist here. No matter of mental speculation or of 
opinion here defies calculation. No human passion 
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can prejndice^or affect tlie existence of the facts and 
processes of production^ exchange, and distribution. 
Every year so much wealth is drawn from nature and 
finally distributed amongst men. Every year the 
national wealth accumulates and is shared out 
amongst its holders. While the facts can be so 
surely ascertained the value of true knowledge upon 
this matter cannot be overrated. No other branch of 
learning, at any rate so far as this world is conceimed, 
can pretend to equal this in importance. Other 
studies confer great benefits upon the human family . 
sanitation, chemistry, music, ethics, astronomy, 
philosophy, history, mechanics, politics, dynamics, 
metaphysics, numbers, literatare, and the fine arts, 
each and all add to the powers and pleasures of man. 
But political economy is that which concerns his 
food, clothing, and shelter ; the reward of his daily 
toil, provision for his declining years, bread for his 
wife and children, the means of existence for them 
all 

It is impossible to argue or reason properly upon 
the distribution of the good things of this world 
without having some approximately correct idea of 
true economic science, and the laws through which 
that science operates. 

As every individual instance of sickness is due to 
some breach of sanitary laws; as every case of crime 
arises from the disobedience to moral or positive 
ordinances, so every example of want or poverty must 
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be traceable to an infraction of the rules of political 
economy properly so called. So far^ however^ from 
the truth are all the current systems^ that the 
speculations of economists concerning the wretched 
condition of the masses are either^ like those of Mr. 
MalthuS; diametrically opposed to the religion of 
Christ; OP; like those of the Manchester School; to 
humanity; and would; if carried to their ultimate con- 
clusion; produce; first, a condition of capitalistic- 
monopoly unequalled in the annals of history, and 
last; a revolution which would go far towards realising 
the dreams and hopes of Nihilism. The increase of 
population, however numerous and rapid, ought not 
to deprive one solitary family or individual in the 
empire of proper food, suitable raiment, and sufficient 
shelter ; but the great increase of national wealth, if 
achieved upon the present principles of selfishness, 
individualism, and unrestricted competition, must 
lead, ever more and more swiftly as we near the 
edge, to a Niagara of national destruction. It is 
depressing, while considering this subject from many 
points of view and in many different lights, 
to recognise the wonderful and wide - spread 
ignorance which exists upon a matter of such vital 
importance. 

One might suppose, after reading the very numerous 
dissertations upon this theme, that every argument 
had been worn threadbare, that every field of dis- 
covery had been explored, that every plan possible to 
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liuman ingemiity Lad been discussed, iu or from 
wLicli might be found a system for the amelioration 
of social sufferings, the abatement of enforced idleness, 
poverty, and hunger, and the fairer and the more 
equal distribution among men of the bounties of 
nature and the rew'ards of toil. But a discursive view 
of economic literature is sufficient to prove, beyond 
doubt, that even learned men are ignorant^ of the 
'principles which control the distinbution of wealth; 
that they look upon the present unnatural and 
dangerous position of things as fixed and unalterable; 
and that they counsel the wretched victims of the 
present pernicious and oppressive social economy, to 
submit patiently and with resignation to evils which, 
according to them, arise inevitably from the order of 
nature and the decrees of God. 

Thus the churches have in their catechisms and 
from their pulpits preached submission and resigna- 
tion. Thus, too, the teachers and philosophers of a 
purely human and materialistic science inculcate 
the same doctrine. In a paragraph quoted by the 
Marquis of Blaudford, Professor Huxley thus speaks 
in one of his lay sermons on Liberal Education : — 
workman has to bear hard labour and perhaps 
privation while he sees others rolling in wmalth and 
feeding their dogs with what would keep his children 
from starving. Would it not be well to have 
helped that man to calm the natural promptings of 
.discontent by showing him in his youth the necessary 
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connexion of the moral law^ which proMbits stealing, 
with the stability of society, — by showing to him, once 
for all, that it is better for his own people, better for 
himself, better for future generations, that he should 
starve than steal ? If you have no foundation ot 
knowledge and habit of thought to work upon, what 
chance have you of persuading the hungry man that 
a capitalist is not a thief ^with a circumbendibus’? 
And if he honestly believes that, of what avail is it to'" 
quote the command against stealing when he proposes 
to make the capitalists disgorge ? 

And this is the stuff which the leaders of modern 
thought offer, not only to the"ravenous multitudes, but 
also to those who, with eager inclination, desire to lead 
those ravenous multitudes to a happier future, and are 
seeking for some pillar of cloud and fire to guide 
them in the way. These husks that the swine might 
eat, whether dealt forth from the pulpits of orthodoxy 
or pronounced by the teachers of Rationalism,^ are 
uttered as the gospel of salvation for the people. If in 
lieu of nonsense such as this, when thus applied, these 
teachers would show to the hungry multitudes and to 
their starving children a way by which they might 
enjoy the bounteous harvests of the earth, breathe the 
fresh air of heaven, behold the glories of nature, taste 
the delights of mental and physical recreation, imbibe 
some feeling of honourable ambition, and while drinking 
from the now untasted stream of happiness, have time, 

* Nineteenth Century^ February, 1882, p. 229. 
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'Opportunity^ inclination to worship God and to 
Tejoice in His goodness, — then, indeed, they would be 
worthy of the lofty position which they hold among 
theii' fellows. This great question modern thought 
and experiment must solve. All political questions 
are fading in their significance. All political parties 
•are lapsing into confusion. The old land-marks are 
disappearing ; the old war cries losing their meaning 
or their force. The one subject which, so far as the 
British Empire and the States of America are con- 
cerned, is destined to pre-eminent and immediate im- 
portance, is the subject of certainty of food for all, 
and of some just distribution of the products of nature 
and of labour among the people. The Irish question 
itself, which has kept Great Britain in a ferment for 
so many years, will ultimately resolve itself into a 
matter of economics and a certainty of the means of ' 
subsistence. The evident tendency towards this state 
-of things is more clearly seen and acknowledged in 
foreign countries and by Continental philosophers 
and politicians than in England or by English- 
men. What voice in the English Houses of 
Parliament has ever given utterance to words so 
plain and significant as those spoken in 1881 in 
the Italian legislature by Signor Giovagnoli : — The 
'economists and financiers in the chambers pay too little 
attention to the world outside. They have forgotten 
the existence of eighteen millions of the working 
<5lasses who contributed largely to the charges of the 
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State and upon whom the tax now undo^r discussion 
(the grist tax) presses most heavily. In past 
times religious belief helped to mitigate the sufferings 
of the poorer classes^ but now that science has done 
away with the religious delusion^ even the poor aspire 
in this world to their share of happiness^ of breads of 
meat, and of wine, and unless science can also do 
away with the delusion of these necessities, social 
violence will make short work of legislation andr' 
legislators.'’^ The most satisfactory sign of the present 
day is found in the earnest efforts of a considerable 
section of the English Church to teach and practise a 
wiser economy than now obtains. The report on 
" Socialism at the recent Lambeth Confei'ence is a 
noteworthy and hopeful sign of this tendency. 

Every human being has wants, the satisfaction of 
which is necessary to existence. The aggregate toil 
of a community, even in the rudest ages, was always 
more than sufEcient to provide the necessaries of life 
for its members. A great margin of production was 
always possible, even under the rule of ignorance 
and the most unfavourable conditions. Now the 
labour of man can produce far more than enough for 
his subsistence. Each year beholds a vast increase in 
the surplus wealth of the English world, and this too 
is achieved in the face of wasted time, vicious economic 
laws, the enforced idleness of millions, unutilised terri- 
tories, and the expenditure of countless treasures in war, 
strong drink, and useless prodigality. The true worth 
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and power of ^he great mass of tlae Englisli- speaking 
race can never be known until all tke millions of our 
people shall be above want and the fear of want; until 
that position is as suited to them as a reward for their 
labour^ until all are able to obtain the elements of a 
plain education^ and until every child born into the 
world amongst us shall have a well-founded hope of 
success and happiness in this life as well as in that 
"which is to come. Pood^ clothings shelter, and educa- 
tion, not stinted in extent nor inferior in quality, may yet 
be ensured from the cradle to the grave, and that, not 
as a gift of charity nor a pauper’s portion, but as the 
rightful reward of labour. And added to these such 
leisure and such participation in, at any rate, some of 
the comforts and even luxuries of life as will tend to 
elevate the mind and satisfy the higher wants created 
by increased knowledge. 

Removed from the region of despair into that of 
comfort and hope, — free to think and work for the 
general good, — how would the efibrts of great multi- 
tudes aid in the general success ? How high would be 
the standard of public and private life ? 

A revolution of this nature, to be lasting, must not 
be brought about by violence, nor accompanied by 
great and undue excitement. It must be a peaceful 
change, wrought out by reason, by argument, and by 
example, resulting from and in accordance with a 
natural and proper science of wealth. 




CHAPTER III. 

Columbus and the new crusade — Gradual rise of economic 
thought — The mercantile system — Quesnay and the Physio- 
cratic School — The land nationalists — Physiocrats — Multi- 
farious spring«^ ^of •wealth — Quesnay the pioneer — Adam 
Smith and the Wealth of Kations — Smith’s position — Theory 
of Moral Sentiments and Wealth of Nations contrasted — 
Evil foundation of selfishness — Smith only summarising former 
systems, and adding suggestions as to distribution — His great 
authority — Its disadvantages — Erroneous teaching as to the 
source of wealth and measure of value. 

attempting a review of the history of 
Political Economy^ so far as it has 
been brought within the boundaries of 
knowledge as a distinct science^ the 
horizon is limited by that period at which commences 
the real development of modern civilisation. The 
dreams of Columbus may yet be found prophetic of 
the ultimate condition of civilised humanity. Pox% 
although in these days almost forgotten;, it is certain 
that the one dominant idea in the mind of Columbus 
while pi'osecuting his immortal voyage across the 
Atlantic was the commencement of a great and final 
crusade. To this end the treasures^, the gold and 
silver^ the power and influence which might flow from 
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his discoverie|5 were all to be devoted. For this he 
waited upon the pleasure of kings_, braved the mutin- 
ous disposition of half-starved seamen^ faced with 
triumphant serenity the storms of the Atlantic^ and 
gave to the world a new and boundless heritage 
across the Western Ocean. For this he implored the 
prayers of the faithful and the assistance of the 
brave ; for this he sacrificed ease, comfort, and 
ultimately life itself, while invoking in such a glorious 
efibrt the approval and guidance of Heaven. 

Strange if the dreams of Columbus should yet be 
realised in a fashion and manner which he never could 
have anticipated; if the discovery of the Western 
Continent, and the aid which that discovery lent to 
the development of modern progress, should bring 
about a true crusade of mercy and of love, not to 
rescue the tomb of a dead, but the living temples of 
a living Christ. The science of Political Economy, so 
far as that science has yet been developed, so far as 
any rules and principles have been laid down in 
regard to the production and distribution of wealth, is 
altogether, as we have seen, of modern origin. Indeed, 
the first systematic efforts made to explore this un- 
known land, were the voyages of Quesnay and Adam 
Smith into the untravelled realms of economic thought. 

All earlier plans or theories, such, for instance, as 
the Theocratic Government of the Hebrews in Canaan, 
the Eepublic of Plato, the Politics and Economics of 
Aiistotle and Xenophon,, or any writings down to the 
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times of fclie Frencli and Scotcli pliilosopliers^ records 
of the more modern of which are to be found in 
Gossans Guide to Political Economy/^ and in Mr, 
Ingram^s able article in the ^^Encyclopedia Britannica/^ 
either contained histories of commercial life and 
practice^ rather than rules relating strictly to the 
production and distribution of wealth, or disquisitions 
and speculations upon the fiscal policy of Governments 
rather than Political Economy, as we understand it. 

The earliest efforts to lay a logical and scientific 
basis for the study of the causes of the wealth of 
nations, or of individuals, was first systematically 
attempted within the memory of parents of men now 
living. From the dawn of history, and from ages 
yet more remote, the records of which reach us 
only in legends, songs, and customs, the sole method 
of ensuring material prosperity to communities or 
families was the general practice of industry in 
production, manufacture, and commerce, or the 
waging of victorious war. Gradually, after the 
commencement of the modern period, an indistinct, 
but comparatively general, belief arose in Europe that 
certain causes conduced to the prosperity of com- 
munities altogether distinct and apart from the mere 
industry of their people or the pillage incident to 
conquest. The shadowy belief then held is known 
now as the commercial or mercantile system, which, 
although erroneous in its principles, and pernicious in 
its results, was the first recognition made of the 
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existence of siipLi a science as Political Economy^ and 
for some centuries exercised a complete ascendency 
over the minds of European statesmen. 

The mercantile system was but a clumsy attempt 
to interpret one portion or branch of natural law. 
This system laid down generally as its foundation, 
one postulate, namely, that all wealth consisted in 
and was derived from possession of the precious 
«ietals, and that commerce, which brought gold and 
silver into a country, alone created it. Thus, 
capital as developed in the precious metals was 
the sole source and substance of wealth. The mei'- 
cantile system has still its exponents in those who 
favour the doctrines of protection, and in the 
adherents of a metallic standard and currency. 
When increasing commerce, discovery, and invention 
compelled the nations to realise the truth that they 
were all but members of one family, and that there 
was wealth outside and independent of mere gold 
and silver, the mercantile system was broken to 
pieces and crumbled into ruins. 

The decay of this system preceded and helped to 
stimulate those inquiries which led to the investiga- 
tion of the sources of wealth for the purpose of 
ascertaining the laws which governed production. 
As exchange had under the old system claimed 
•exclusive attention, so under the new ideas which 
now began to ferment in men’s minds, production 
assumed not only the most prominent position, but 
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claimed for itself the sole right to a^egard. The 
change thus produced, however, did not merely mean 
the placing of one portion of the science in the 
position formerly held by another. It was a far 
greater change than that, and one of more serious 
import. It arose from the well-founded belief in the 
mind of one great man, that there were laws which 
directed the production of all wealth, — considered in 
its wider sense ; and that these laws could be dis-’ 
covered and revealed for the happiness of mankind. 
To this task the one man devoted his best powers. 

The celebrated M. Quesnay, a physician attached 
to the Court of Louis XY., has the merit of being 
the first who investigated and analysed the sources 
of wealth with the intention of ascertaining the 
fundamental principles of Political Economy, and 
who, in consequence, gave it a systematic form and 
raised it to the rank of a science.*’'’’^ 

Quesnay assumed as a self-evident truth, and as the 
basis of his system, that the earth or 'physical nature 
IS the only source of luealth. Hence his system is 
called the Physiocratic.^^ He divides society into 
three classes. The first or prod'iictive class, by whose 
agency all wealth is produced, consists of the farmers 
and labourers engaged in agriculture, who subsist on a 
portion of the produce of the land reserved to them- 
selves as the wages of their labour, and as a reasonable 

* Adam Smith. Fifth edition. Introductory Discourse, by 
J. E. McCullocb, pp. 40, 41. 
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profit on the capital ; the second or proprietary class 
consists of those who live on the rent of the land, or 
on the net surplus produce, etc. ; and the third 
or unproductive class consists of manufacturers, mer- 
chants, menial servants, etc., who derive their entire 
subsistence from the wages paid them by the other 
two classes, and whose labour, though exceedingly 
useful, adds nothing to the national property. 

• To the group of philosophers gathered round the 
three founders of the new system, Quesnay, Turgot, 
and Grournay, we are indebted for the rudiments of 
scientific thought and inquiry on this the most im- 
portant of all temporal subjects to mankind. (Quesnay 
first directed attention to the sources of wealth, to 
the means and methods of its production, to the mode 
of its distribution, and to the I'espective positions 
occupied by different classes in the light of political 
economy. In every age monuments have been raised 
to commemorate the actions of men or the possession 
of character worthy of the admiration of posterity* 
But many of the greatest benefactors of mankind 
have gone down into the grave silently, leaving 
behind them not the lofty pillar, the stately mauso- 
leum, or the sculptured marble, but a thought or word 
of truth which has grown, flourished, and borne 
glorious fruit in generations and in ages long after 
the name and memory of the speaker or thinker have 
been buried in oblivion. Thus no statue, no monu- 
ment records the virtue of Quesnay, but in ages yet 
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to come, wlien a true political econo my. shall, with the 
blessing of God, have driven want and penury from 
the abodes of men, the meed of praise will be uttered 
and loving memories will be cherished of that French 
physician who, amid the cares, the ambitions, and the 
lollies of the Court of Louis XV., found time to 
indulge his feelings of beneficence towards humanity 
by tracing out the first rude track towards universal 
plenty. One result of the inquiries and speculations' 
of this group of philosophers, was the proposition by 
M. Gournay to abolish all existing taxes, and in their 
place to impose one single tax (Fimpot unique) which 
was to be based directly upon the rent of all land in 
France. It will be seen that the reasoning of the 
physiocrats was founded upon the assumption that all 
wealth proceeded from land or nature, which was 
primarily national property, and that therefore all the 
expenses of government must be borne by a portion 
of that wealth. Hence the proposal to abolish all 
taxes, and levy one tax upon land and rent of land 
was, according to their theory, in the highest degree 
philosophical. 

The physiocratic system never exerted any power- 
ful or extended control over the intellect or the 
economic life of the nations. 

One of its principal errors, as pointed out by Mr. 
McCulloch, called by him its capital error, lies in 
its representing the class of artificers, manufacturers, 
4ind merchants as altogether barren and unproductive. 
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The physiocratic system, like the mercantile system, 
contained a partial truth. Nature is, indeed, strictly 
speaking, the sole source of wealth, but before that 
wealth can be developed and enjoyed, labour has to 
be bestowed upon it, and this in so many forms and 
in such manifest and diverse directions that for all 
practical purposes nature and labour are co-operators 
as the producers of wealth. Nor is the physiocratic 
system without its disciples and exponents in these 
days. Two of the most prominent are Mr. A. R.. 
Wallace and h£r. Henry George, both of whom, espe- 
cially the latter, in the promulgation of the theory of 
land nationalisation, take up almost the identical posi- 
tion assumed by Gournay. The teachings of the* 
modern masters are uttered in clearer light and with 
greater knowledge. Yet even under these favourable 
circumstances, their theories and arguments do not 
compare favourably with the logic, the common-sense, 
and the philosophy of their intellectual progenitors. 
It is somewhat remarkable that Mr. Henry George, in 
his now celebrated book, Progress and Poverty, 
advocates and claims the authority of Quesnay for ad- 
vocating the identical plan proposed by Gournay, that 
of a solitary tax upon the rent values of land. The 
^premises and principles of the physiocrats are im- 
perfect. In the wide and general sense in which 
they seek to use and to apply the term, wealth is not 
solely derived directly from land. Nor are the classes 
properly divided in their theory. 
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The swift^ hut gradual increase^ of wealth in modern 
communities is the result of a complex system of 
causes and results. The great river of national pros- 
perity is fed by a thousand rills. Agriculture, manu- 
facture, commerce, art, science, literature, the pastures 
which sustain ever-increasing flocks and herds ; the 
earth, whence come coal, iron, gold, jewels, silver, 
copper, and other treasures, forests, harvests, and 
fruits, fish from the sea, all help to swell the deep and 
mighty volume of that tide whose streams are sufficient 
to fill the cup of human enjoyment to overflowing. 

One class of material possessions is found in the 
spontaneous gifts and treasures of nature ; another is 
the result of individual industry ; another is produced 
by organised labour and the use of machinery ; while 
yet another is the result of the aggregate existence or 
labour of the whole society, irrespective altogether of 
individual effort. The wonderful development and 
unexampled increase of national wealth in England or 
the United States, for instance, clearly arises from all 
these causes combined. It is not as Henry George 
teaches while following the physiocratic doctrine, the 
growing value or the use of land alone which gives 
this marvellous accretion, nor is it, as the Socialists 
teach, the difference alone between the wages and 
produce of labour, nor, as the orthodox economists 
assert, the result of free trade, manufactures, com- 
merce, and unrestricted competition solely. 

Manufacture in its varied developments adapted to 
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a thousand uses ; art^ invention^ and adaptation, all 
help to create wealth. They take the rough material 
which nature provides and shape it in innumerable 
fashions, join it in innumerable combinations, and 
use it for innumerable purposes. Iron is provided 
by nature in the ore ; man reduces it to a pure metal, 
cleanses it, converts portions of it into steel, and 
creates ultimately from the dull stone upon the 
tnountain-side, or from the deep mine, millions of 
articles of use, of comfort, and of ornament. The 
oak is grown by nature m the forest, but the hand 
of man seizes it and shapes it into dwellings and 
furniture for those dwellings ; into ships to carry the 
fruits of distant countries over seas : thus in many 
ways and fashions creating from the material primarily 
provided by nature the wealth which sustains and 
enriches human existence. Wide areas of land, 
fertile plains and valleys, advantageous conditions 
of climate, the riches which nature bestows in her 
favoured regions, are by no means necessary to a 
people as their own in order that they should become 
prosperous and wealthy. Witness the rise and pro- 
gress of Holland and the overwhelming opulence of 
the Great Britain of to-day. Eegard the history of 
the Mormon settlements in the deserts of Utah and 
the comparative prosperity and comfort of the Swiss. 
What made Genoa rich and famous ? What built 
the palaces of Venice upon her silent watei's, and 
filled those palaces with silk and gold and velvet and 
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tliG fruits and productions of many lands ^ Wiiat in 
ancient days made Tyre and Sidon centres of luxury? 
or to-day fills London and Liverpool and Manchester 
with treasures ? The weavers and the looms sent 
forth in ancient days the Tyrian purple^, and to-day 
disperse the textures of Manchester. A.s the har- 
bours and docks of ancient times gave homes to trade 
and filled with wealth the houses of their merchants, 
so now the Thames, the Clyde, and the Mersey are 
crowded by forests of masts^ and the air is darkened 
by the smoke of steaming fleets which enrich Britain 
with their commerce. Manufacturers, artificers, and 
the many workers in the different callings of life, are 
also engaged in creating, producing, and adapting 
those articles which tend to swell the aggregate 
possessions of mankind. 

The spirit of enquiry was during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century fully alive. Between the years 
1750 and 1789, when the storm of revolution burst 
upon F ranee and Europe, the minds of men were in a 
state of great excitement. Every subject was dis- 
cussed, every principle attacked, and every theory 
analysed. It became evident that the doctrines of 
the physiocrats were not sufficient to satisfy the 
demand for information upon a subject of such 
great importance. As the mercantile system was but 
a clumsy attempt to reduce the methods of exchange 
into order, so the investigations of Quesnay, and the 
principles he deduced from them, were merely a crude 
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effort to elucidate the laws of production and to 
demonstrate the source of wealth. This was the sole 
object aimed at, and even in this it was but partially 
successful. The imperfect and fragmentary character 
of the principles laid down by these economists 
rendered it impossible for the physiocratic system 
ever to assert itself with effect as a complete method. 
The great value of the work of Quesnay is this, that 
«it revealed the existence of political economy as a 
distinct science. A new continent had been dis- 
covered. Its hills and valleys, forests and streams, 
its climate and productions might be unknown, but 
its existence was demonstrated beyond a doubt. 
And it was certain that, in a time of such exceeding 
mental activity and intellectual doubt, other men 
would follow in the steps of these discoverers and 
seek to explore the treasures of the new world. In the 
mercantile system wealth had been treated separately 
from other matters, but wealth had been restricted 
in meaning to the precious metals, and the only 
method of obtaining it was by commerce. The 
speculations and investigations of Quesnay were 
altogether of a different character. He altered and 
enlarged the popular conception of wealth, and he it 
was who first investigated the sources from whence 
it was drawn, as well as the laws which governed 
its production, and gave to such inquiries form and 
method. 

Although Quesnay was the first to open the path 
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of critical investigation^ there can be no doubt that 
to Smith belongs the chief position in the ranks 
of philosophical enquirers into the laws and principles 
of political economy. 

In the year 1776, after long and careful prepara- 
tion, Adam Smith gave to the world his Enquiry 
into the Causes of the W^ealth of ISTations,^^ a book 
which from that time to the present has been the one 
foundation of political economy. As the French philo^ 
sopher had been the first to attempt to demonstrate the 
existence of such a science, Adam Smith was the 
first to lay down the laws which regulate production, 
exchange, and distribution. A great step was taken 
by the physiocrats in the assertion that there 
was a definite source of wealth, and that it was 
produced according to fixed laws. But the work 
of the Scotch philosopher in striving to reduce all 
the phenomena involved in the production and 
distribution of utilities, to lay down the maxims 
and the principles which govern manufacture and 
commerce, and to adduce motives of universal appli- 
cation from a multitude of chaotic facts, was a work of 
the highest order of intellectual power. It is of little 
consequence that both Quesnay and Smith, while cor- 
rect in some of their main propositions, were on 
others completely wrong, and in all possessed but 
partial knowledge. The fact remains eternal that 
they demonstrated the distinct and separate existence 
of a science before known only as a part of general 
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philosophjj^ — a science wHch^ when elaborated by 
others who have taken advantage of their labours^ 
will endow humanity with perpetual abundance and 
give for our temporal and material wants the same 
blessings which the religion and the faith of Christ 
bestow eternally upon the souL Adam Smith, when 
composing this great work, occupied the chair of 
Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, and was engaged in 
a series of ethical teachings, of which the enquiry 
into the causes of the wealth of nations was but a 
part. 

Smith, in writing his Enquiry was completing a 
work intended to be an integral part of a wider dis- 
cussion than was contained within the limits of that 
book alone. In his Theory of Moral Sentiments,’^ 
which had been published some years before, he pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the groundwork of 
man’s moral nature and action was sympathy. In 
the later part of his compendious attempt to expound 
the laws which govern the existence and conduct of 
mankind he approached the consideration of those 
causes which conduce to material prosperity. From 
this point of view the sagacious Scotchman recognised 
the fact that sympathy was not in the pursuit of wealth 
the prevailing principle or motive power. In all 
matters, therefore, pertaining to the acquisition and 
retention of property, he laid down the principle of 
selfishness as the governing and ruling force. In 
short, while in the world of morals man was regarded 
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as a beings not only capable of^ but largely influenced 
by^ the divine principle of sympathy^ in the realm of 
business and the individual ownership of property^ he 
was placed entirely beneath the domination of the 
lowest and meanest of all motives — that of selfishness. 
To the present day this teaching has been accepted. 
The selfish system has been taught in every school 
and in every university. It has infected every branch 
of trade in every civilised land. It has been recog-' 
nised by legislators and endorsed by Governments. 
Philosophers have adopted it, the ministers and mem- 
bers of the churches have preached and practised it; and 
after a century of rule it has so engrained itself into 
and become interwoven with the mercantile life and 
conduct, especially of the English race, as to amount 
to a second nature. It has destroyed the kindly 
feelings, the genial relationships which once existed 
between capital and labour, between employer and 
employed. It has brought with it in the race for 
wealth, the hurry to be rich, that unrighteous and 
merciless competition which has well-nigh ruined the 
reputation of our manufacturers, which has turned the 
multitudes of our labouring classes into mere 
machines, and which has sacrificed all affection and 
every principle at the shrine of gold. It has per- 
meated every rank and all callings in the State ; it 
has weakened the patriotic spirit of Englishmen, and, 
more than all other causes combined, it has beclouded 
the spirit of the nation with scepticism and infidelity. 
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In these two cardinal but opposing points of Smith’s 
theories are contained the principles which during the 
last century have been and still are engaged in a 
desperate and so far endless conflict. 

This conflict is waged over every department of 
human life. It has roused an intellectual warfare, 
which at this time engages many of the greatest 
minds. 

Beside the question of the future condition of the 
working classes other subjects are comparatively 
trivial. Discovery, invention, political reform, the 
balance of power, and the thousand and one subjects 
of public debate are but of passing interest. It is 
with this question that political economy is particu- 
larly concerned. 

The poor ye have always with you ” was spoken 
nearly nineteen centuries ago in a land and at a 
period in no sense under similar conditions to those 
which now exist, and still the poor are with us. Not 
so much, indeed, are the dreadful features of poverty 
revealed in the new countries where land is cheap and 
labour dear, but in older communities and in the 
great centres of population especially, the masses of 
the people have become the subjects and possessors 
of poverty more dreadful than that which any former 
generation of mankind has seen or suffered. More 
dreadful because of the vast opulence which accom- 
panies it, because of the education which has 
sharpened the appetite of the multitude for better 
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things^ and by which the working and labouring 
classes are taught that the splendour and luxury 
upon which they gaze with ever-unsatisfied desire 
are the fruit of their toil;, the produce of their labour. 

The almost immeasurable distances which separate 
extreme wealth from extreme poverty are not as yet 
prominently seen in the colonies of Great Britain^ 
but as surely as the day dawns and season follows 
season in the course of nature^ so surely the same 
economic laws which have produced in other lands 
the terrible contrast between luxury and want will^ as 
years roll by^ produce similar effects even in the 
richest colonies. 

Unless land and capital become the co-operators 
with^ instead of the masters of, labour, there are those 
now living who in these new lands will yet look with 
longing but hopeless eyes across the deep abyss which 
will separate poverty from riches amongst them also. 
This subject is one which is fairly and properly 
within the scope of scientific enquiry. There is no 
more reason to expect a divine or miraculous revela- 
tion concerning the laws of political economy, than 
there is to expect a revelation from Heaven concern- 
ing the nature and application of steam, electricity, 
the differential calculus, or representative govern- 
ment. 

In one sense the poor will indeed be always with 
us. The widow and the orphan, the lame, the halt, 
and the blind, the impotent and imbecile, the sick 
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?and aged^ tlie victims of accident and cruelty^ these 
and others of similar classes will famish the poor 
to whom our charity will ever be called forth. Bat 
that the able-bodied, the industrious, the great armies 
of toilers who produce the stores of wealth which 
enrich modern life should be poor, in this sense, is a 
scandal and a shame. They are only poor because 
we are governed by erroneous economic laws. The 
science and philosophy necessary to enable us to 
make and to alter the laws governing both the pro- 
duction and the distribution of wealth, are no more 
difficult to discover than those sciences and that 
philosophy a knowledge of which enables us to con- 
struct the safety lamp or ‘‘^put a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes.-” 

There is no subject about which, in its remedial 
aspect, so little is known. Cercain principles have 
been deduced from the workings of the various cus- 
toms of trade, taxation, exchange, and the inter- 
aspects of land, capital, and labour. The laws which 
now govern the relative positions of these three last- 
named forces have been laid down with considerable 
clearness and certainty, and from them we can see 
that, while the production of wealth is marvellously 
increased, its inevitable tendency is to aggregate in 
the hands of the owners of land and capital, while 
the ownei's of labour simply obtain sufficient to pre* 
serve that life and those energies which are spent in 
the creation of wealth which others enjoy. In the 
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earlier periods of English history under the feudal 
tenure^ the great land-owners held their land in fee 
from the Orown^ either directly or indirectly. The 
labourers who tilled the land were generally serfs^ 
subject equally with the estates themselves to the 
lord of the manor. In those days all manufacturing 
industries were conducted upon a small scale. A 
master workman^ employing a few assistants^ held 
the place now occupied by the mill-owner with his 
thousand hands^ and a merchant owning two or three 
shallops^ carrying in the aggregate perhaps four hun- 
dred tons^ and manned by thirty or forty sailors^ held 
the same relative position to commerce as is now 
occupied by the owners of great ocean lines, whose 
machinery drives a hundred thousand tons of freight- 
age, and whose crews are well-nigh as numerous as 
the mariners that followed Howard, Drake, and 
Hawkins to the destruction of the great Armada. 
In all branches of commerce, of agriculture, and 
indeed of civilised life generally, the employer was 
looked upon as the guardian, the ruler, and the friend 
of the employed. And although wages were small, 
and many comforts the labouring classes now enjoy 
were then absolutely unknown, yet there was generally 
a certainty and a regularity of employment which was 
a guarantee to the workers, at least of the means of 
subsistence. Besides this, the country sustained a 
large class of yeomen or small farmers, who, from 
father to son, through many generations, lived in 
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sturdy independence and in comparative comfort 
upon a few acres of their own land. Then, again, 
every village had its common land, whereon the cow, 
the pig, the geese and other poultry, or the horse or 
donkey of each villager was maintained. 

Gradually things changed. Serfdom, on the one 
hand, was abolished ; but, on the other hand, the com- 
mons were taken, the lands of the great landed pro- 
prietors were released from any equitable or moral 
right which the people had in them, and became the 
absolute property of the lord of the soil. Old ties 
were broken, and no new ones made. Gradually, too, 
the yeomen perished. The causes which led to the 
extinction of the yeomanry of England are too various 
and important to be here discussed. The result, how- 
ever^ is that the yeomanry have passed away, and 
their small holdings have merged into the estates of 
territorial magnates. To a great extent also with the 
commons the villages to which they belonged have 
vanished; the dwellings of the labourers have de- 
teriorated ; and though wages are in many districts 
higher, and many of the comforts of life cheaper than 
in olden days, yet the condition of the agricultural 
labourer is much worse by comparison than it was 
four centuries ago. The workman is now a free man, 
and, compared with his progenitors, an educated man. 
If not taught in the schools, he has learned from the 
increasing progress which he beholds everywhere 
around him. In the railway carriage he visits the 
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great towns ; the newspaper gives him intelligence of 
all that is going on from day to day in the most dis- 
tant portions of the earth ; in the village ale-house he 
hears discussed, with more or less accuracy and infor- 
mation, the leading topics of the age. So life itself 
for him is a great public school. When he beholds 
the vast accumulation of wealth in the hands of the 
higher classes, which affords to them the luxury, the 
ease, the social distinction, and the means of enjoy- 
ment denied to him, and when he reflects that this 
wealth is mainly created by the toils of himself and his 
fellow-labourers, he is naturally filled with discontent 
and envy, wherein may yet, perhaps, be found the 
seeds of anarchy. Amid such circumstances he is 
exposed, on the one hand, to the teachings of 
Socialistic advocates ; and, on the other hand, to the 
inculcation of the doctrine of passive obedience, and 
to that blasphemous as well as puerile philosophy 
which would enjoin him to submit meekly, in the 
name of reason or religion, to a condition of things 
which is abhorrent to every sentiment of justice and 
to every feeling of Humanity, such as that which I 
before illustrated from one of Professor Huxley^s lay 
sermons on Liberal Education/^ 

Which teaching is most likely to find a lodgment 
and an echo in his heart ? 

In the same manner, the small industries of old, in 
which master and servant were to a great extent 
friends and companions, have yielded to the advancing 
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requirements and increasing capabilities of the great 
machine and factoiy system. In these hives of in- 
dustry armies of operatives^ controlling and working 
machinery which multiplies their labour a hundredfold^ 
produce manufactured goods which supply the wants 
of nations. Wages here also have advanced^ but 
freedom of person, of speech, and of thought have 
created wants, reasonable in themselves, but which 
cannot be gi’atified. Were we to traverse all the 
varied branches of human industry, we should find 
the same unsatisfied wants of the multitude filling the 
mind with discontent and the heart with bitterness. 
The sailor, bringing from distant lands through storm 
and danger the products of every clime, has to be 
content with the wretched pittance for which he has 
braved tempests and endured privations, while he 
beholds the great stream of wealth which he has 
helped to guide into London or Livex'pool or Glasgow 
flow into the coffers of his employer, or of the 
merchants whose splendid warehouses line the banks 
of the Thames, the Mersey, or the Clyde. 

So, from the deep recesses of the mine, from the 
loom of the manufacturer, from the counter of the 
great shop-keeper, from the cellars of vast breweries 
and distillers, from eveiy scene of toil, the same 
sense of injustice and unsatisfied longing is experi- 
enced. This law is not created by any statute, for 
step by step all positive laws which enjoined and con- 
firmed those circumstances which opei-ated against 
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tile interests of tlie labourers^ Have been altered or 
repealed. It is not announced nor supported in tbe 
moral law ; indeed^ its very existence is an absolute^ 
and entire contradiction of tbe second great Com- 
mandment. 

In reviewing tbe social condition of tbe great 
majority of menj — the wage-earners of society^ — it 
became necessary to give some reasons for tbe 
poverty of tbe many and tbe opulence of tbe few. 
Smith and bis followers^ including nearly all tbe 
masters in that school^ bave assumed tbe truth of 
certain principles, by wbicb to account for tbe great 
disparity existing between tbe conditions of tbe 
different classes of society. Throughout tbe whole o£ 
tbeir writings the central sun of their system is 
capital. This capital, to which they individually 
ascribe different attributes, and to which they apply 
different and divers definitions, is exalted by them to 
the position of a deity. It is capital which employs 
labour, and while tbe labourers bave, according to the 
laws thus laid down, to be content with tbe bare 
wages of subsistence, the profits of all commerce, of 
all manufacture, of agriculture, and exchange aro 
offered upon tbe altar of capital. It is, in truth, the 
worship of Mammon ; orthodox political economy is 
its revelation; political economists its priests; capita- 
lists, speculators, and middlemen its worshippers; 
and the toiling multitudes its slaves and victims. 

So far as Adam Smith and all those who have' 
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succeeded him in teaching upon tlie subject are 
concerned^ two assertions may with confidence be 
affirmed. The first is that the historical facts 
collated and examined, and some of the principles 
deduced therefrom, are of great value to every 
student in this department of knowledge. Such, for 
instance, are the laws of supply and demand; of com- 
petition, so far as its effects are concerned; the laws 
of wages now existing, as propounded by Ricardo; 
the pi'inciples of combination and co-operation of 
labour, more fully demonstrated by John Stuart Mill 
and Professors Cairnes, Fawcett, and Sedley Taylor. 
The thinkers of all nations during the present century, 
whether the Socialists of the chair, the school of 
historical criticism, the French, Italian, and other 
Continental thinkers, Sismondi, Jean Baptiste Say, 
and his veiy able but unstudied successor Blanqui, 
Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, together with the whole 
range of English and American economists down to 
Henry G-eorge, Karl Marx, and H. M. Hyndman, all 
resort to the work of Adam Smith as the fountain- 
head of knowledge upon this subject. The very 
value and importance attached to Smith’s work 
is, perhaps, the main reason why so little pi’ogress 
has been made during the' past century. The history 
of nations and communities; the knowledge which 
during the last fifty years has been gained as 
to the effects of commerce; the new principles of 
combined action discovered through the extension 
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of co-operative social laws and customs ; the 
advantages possible to be derived from an exhaustive 
enquiry intO;, and a comparison of the foundations 
and principles of the three schools of economic science^ 
have all been overlooked in the species of religious 
faith with which the work of the great Scotch philo* 
sopher has been regarded. 

This devotion^ both of teachers and students^ has 
blunted the edge of analytic criticism. It has enabled 
erroneous principles and manifest inaccuracies to 
stand unquestioned in the canon of belief. In the 
face of confusion^ strife^ inequality of conditions^ and 
the appalling contrast between luxury and famine^ 
which are the fruit and harvest of the present ortho- 
dox economy^ the certain and necessary result of 
the false foundation and the false principles of 
the science as it now stands^ it stilly from every 
school and from every chair of the civilised worlds 
teaches the mistaken creed of Adam Smithy — the 
gospel of greed and selfishness. The guiding and 
controlling principles thus propounded, upon which 
the present acquisition and distribution of wealth 
absolutely depend, are only evil, and pregnant with 
mischief and suffering. The basis is utter selfishness. 
Capital is the supreme ruler, the aggrandisement and 
enriching of self by the labour and privation of 
others is the one object ; the result is the dethroning 
of justice and mercy, and the reign of covetousness^ 
which is idolatry. 
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Adam Smith does little more than summarise and 
improve the two previous imperfect theories. The 
Scotch philosopher endorsed and strengthened the 
belief that political economy is a distinct science. 
He showed clearly the errors and imperfections of the 
mercantile system^ and proved beyond a doubt that 
the science was broader and more comprehensive than 
the physiocrats supposed. 

Smith had_, however^ no apprehension of the true 
nature or boundaries of his theme. Every word 
of the title of his book is significant. It is an 

Enquiry only^ — and it enquires merely as to the 
causes of the wealth of nations. And its final limit is 
the causes of the wealth of nationf^, not of families or 
individuals. 

This was the scope of his argument. The distribu- 
tion of wealth when produced among the families or 
individuals^ and its enjoyment by the different sections 
or classes of the community^ did not form an import- 
ant part of his self-appointed task. The question 
of distribution mighty and did^ arise incidentally^ 
but the direct scope of his enquiries embraced only 
the causes of national wealthy and nothing more. 
A complete system of political economy must go 
much further. 

In any review of the subject it is not at all necessary 
to advert to the multitude of matters upon which 
Adam Smith wrote in his celebrated work. That 
bookj while it contains the first attempt made to treat 
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the subject systematically embraces also a large 
number of matters properly falling under other 
heads and branches of knowledge. It is indeed a 
mine of wealth from which the student may enrich 
himself upon many important subjects^ from the 
expense of supporting the dignity of kings^ to the 
history of the Bank of Amsterdam ; from the inci- 
dence of taxation to the cost of education; from the 
rise and progress of cities and towns after the fall of 
the Roman Empire, to the public debts of modern 
nations ; the cause of prosperity of new colonies, and 
the costs and defects of standing armies. 

Useful as Adam Smith has been to the world, 
venerated as his name must ever be, yet we may well 
rejoice at the rise of a new school, whose formula are 
different from his, whose teachers and disciples will 
speak a different language and learn and practise 
different laws. Human nature revolts at the deadly 
coldness of unmitigated selfishness, and all its best 
instincts prompt to association and sympathy. 
Against the errors of the orthodox philosophy a gi-eat 
war has risen. 

McCulloch says of Adam Smith that one of his 
greatest claims to renown is this : that ^^in opposition 
to the economists. Smith has shown that labour is the 
real source of wealth.^^ But the economists of whom 
McCulloch spoke, the school of the physiocrats^ were 
in reality a great deal nearer to the truth in this 
matter than Smith and those who have followed him. 
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For nature^ and not labour, is in deed and tratli the 
primal source of wealth. Labour, whether mental or 
manual, is necessary to produce or utilise it, but it is 
produced from nature. In many paths natui'e herself 
spontaneously produces it, and but scant labour is 
required to fit it for human enjoyment. 

Were it not that the dictum of Adam Smith has 
been accepted by nearly all succeeding writers, and 
has provided a battle-field upon which the most seri- 
ous conflicts of modern thought have contended, it 
would seem almost childish to enter into any argu- 
ment or cite any illustrations to prove that nature and 
not labour is the real source of wealth. 

The mines of various treasures, the exhaustless 
fertility of the earth, the laws interpreted and de- 
veloped by invention, the triumphs of art and of 
literature ; everything which ministers to man’s life 
and happiness are all contained in or produced from 
nature. Labour, indeed, draws forth and utilises 
these treasures, but all the labour in the world with- 
out the elements and forces of nature could not create 
a single block of coal, a square foot of timber, an 
ounce of metal, or a grain of wheat. When, there- 
fore, the world rings with disputes between capital 
and labour, and the nations are harassed by the exist- 
ence of starving multitudes, the very existence of 
whom forebodes disasters innumerable, and, at the 
same time, both those who attempt to defend and to 
maintain the present order of things and those who 
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attempt to overturn, it are basing their arguments 
upon the erroneous assumption that labour is the real 
source of wealthy it becomes necessary to place the 
subject in its true light. For the arguments are use- 
less and the illustrations vaiu;, if the premises admitted 
upon both sides as correct be in reality untrue. Nature 
is the source of all wealth ; labour is the instrument 
by which it is rendered available^ whether in agricul- 
ture^ manufacture,, in exchange;, or in adaptation. 
Capital is that which assists and supports labour;, 
while drawing forth from nature and rendering avail- 
able for human enjoyment all upon which life is main- 
tained and by the enjoyment of which comfort is 
bestowed. 

Nearly all the recognised teaching of modern days 
has^ more or less^ accepted and insisted upon tbe 
truth of Adam Smithes assertion^ that labour is the 
real source of wealth and measure of value. Not only 
do the more distant masters of the modeim schools 
insist upon this,, but it is still retained as a funda- 
mental axiom. So indistinct are the ideas of the most 
recent writers upon this subject^ that; though some of 
them perceive the weakness of the argument by which 
it is attempted to support this theory; yet they do not 
perceive the simple truth which; by its mere exist- 
ence; contradicts the whole of the scientists. 

Even the clear intellect and logical mind of M, de 
Laveleye are sorely puzzled at the difldculties pre^ 
seated by orthodox scientific teaching upon this point. 
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In tliat very excellent and useful book^ Socialism of 
To-day/^ De Laveleye devotes a considerable amount 
of attention to the doctrines promulgated by Karl 
Marx^ especially in his last work^ Das Kapital/^ 
The Belgian philosopher states that ‘^^Marx bases 
his system on principles formulated by economists of 
the highest authority^ Adam Smithy Ricardo^ De 
Tracy, Bastiat, and the multitude of their followers 
In reaction ‘against the physiocrats, wdio derived all 
wealth from nature, Smith asserts that labour is the 
source of all wealth. He even makes labour the 
measure of values. ^ Labour alone/ he says, ^ is the 
ultimate and real standard by which the value of all 
commodities can, at all times and places, be estimated 
and compared. Equal quantities of labour, at all times 
and places, may be said to be of equal value to the 
labourer.^ De Laveleye then proceeds to show that 
all the modern economists have followed Adam Smith, 
and that, accepting this definition as true, the reasoning 
of Karl Marx and other Socialists is absolutely conclu- 
sive. He then goes on to argue the question, disput- 
ing and refuting the propositions laid down by Adam 
Smith ; but veiy strangely, after conclusively proving 
the fundamental piinciple of Smith and of the Socialists 
that lahour u the sole son^xe of wealih to be incorrect 
and erroneous, he leaves the subject altogether with- 
out attempting to advance any affirmative statement 

^ “Socialism of To-day/^ translated by Orpeu, p. 23. 
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upon this most impoi'tant point. Some writers accept 
a truer system of philosophy, and admit that nature is 
the primal source of wealth, while labour, both of the 
mind and hand, is the force which reduces it to human 
possession and prepares it for human enjoyment. But 
no writer, so far as I am aware, has attempted to de- 
duce from these general statements those important 
consequences which flow from so simple a fact. 

JSTor would the position taken up by Marx and the 
Socialists be at all weakened through the admission of 
a wider and more correct principle into the argument. 
The assertion that the labourer receives only a portion 
of the real value of his labour is incontrovertible. 
Were it not so, the wealth which is produced from 
nature by labour would go to the labourer, which it 
does not, for there is a perpetual and increasing 
surplus of accumulated wealth remaining in the hands 
of the capitalist or propertied class after the wages 
of labour have been paid. The admission of the true 
principle lends another condemnation to the present 
system. For it proves beyond doubt that an additional 
wrong is inflicted upon the industrial classes beyond 
those which the Socialists themselves assert. The 
wealth of nature is the common property of all. The 
discoverer of any new source or fountain of wealth in 
nature, whether a mine of gold or coal, or new un- 
inhabited lands, or the application of the laws of 
nature to machinery in production or manufacture, is, 
no doubt, entitled to consideration from the public. 
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It may be safely asserted that beyond such recognition 
or reward, no individual or group of individuals has 
any natural right to appropriate and monopolise the 
powers, forces, and capabilities which the Creator has 
placed as an environment for the present condition of 
mankind. To take from a man a portion of the real 
value of his labour is, without doubt, to do him a 
grievous wrong. But when, in addition to this, that 
portion of natural wealth which is his birth-right im- 
prescriptible, and bestowed upon him by the Creator, is 
also taken from him, this is to do him a further 
injury. 

The second proposition contained in Adam Smithes 
theory, that labour is the criterion and measure of 
value, is equally untrue and illogical. Labour is no 
more the measure of value than it is the source of 
wealth. The value of labour must arise, either from 
the intrinsic worth of the labour itself bestowed upon 
some object, or the object on which it is bestowed, or 
which it produces. How is it possible to make 
labour, — that is, both mental and manual labour, — of 
the same intrinsic value or utility ? The immortal pro- 
ductions of Plato and of Shakspeare, of Aristotle and 
Bacon, cannot be contrasted nor compared with the 
work of a ploughman or the writing of an unknown 
village scribe. The marble upon which the chisel of 
Phidias had produced the image of life, the canvas 
upon which the brush of Raphael had imprinted the 
face of the Madonna, could not be measured or 
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ganged; by any common standard of value; witli the 
work of a miner or a blacksmith. It would be absurd 
to attempt to reduce to any common standard of value 
the different kinds and the different capacities of 
human industry. One thought given forth by a 
philosopher might enrich a nation; while the toils and 
lives of 10;000 other men might only provide the 
means for their own subsistence. It is not improper 
therefore to characterise the theory that labour is m 
itself the measure of value as entirely incorrect. 

It is equally irrational if we consider the value or 
utility of the objects upon which labour is bestowed 
or which it produces. One man will toil for years 
for the completion of some" petty task; the draining 
and improvement of a few acres of land, or the erection 
of a cottage home. Another by an hour^s work may 
unearth a welcome nugget worth £10;000 or a 
diamond worth a quarter of a million. 

WageS; feeS; commissions; salaries; emoluments of 
every sort; earned by the labour of meu; are nearly 
aiwayS; in every land; in every age; in every pursuit; 
unequal in value ; so are the objects upon which in- 
dustry may be exerted, in their natures, utilities, and 
intrinsic worth. To expect that a correct measure of 
value can be founded upon such false premises, and 
maintained by such illogical reasonings, is to expect 
an impossibility. 

A fair consideration of the argument at once demon- 
strates the fallacy of the labour standard of value. 
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Theories upon which numerous volumes and treatises 
have been written pass completely out of the field of 
argument;, when it is once admitted that Adam Smith 
was wrong in his statement that labour is the sole 
source of wealth. 

All human exertion presupposes a motive. In 
endeavouring therefoi’e to extend the boundaries 
of investigation into the science of wealthy Adam 
Smith felt himself compelled to ascribe a motive 
for the actions of men in this direction. To 
what impulse or spring of action were the toils and 
anxieties of men to be ascribed in the pursuit of 
riches. In the world of morals he had advanced the 
supposition that meifis actions were prompted by 
sympathy. To what all-powerful principle were the 
actions of men due in the acquisition of material 
good? It is impossible to discover the parity of 
reasoning between the two results of Smithes logic. 
Why did he allege sympathy as the proper governing 
motive in morals and selfishness in political economy ? 
It certainly is not easy to acquiesce in the assertion that 
sympathy always governs men in the moral world. 
That it ought to do so is certain ; that it does is by 
no means beyond dispute. In the struggle for riches 
selfishness as a matter of fact does generally prevail, 
but it is equally certain that it ought not to do so. 
And this covetousness leads to every species of 
wrong-doing. The love of money iS;, indeed;, a root 
of all evil. It is not necessary to a happy life that 
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man should become wealthy. The necessaries of 
life and many of its most valuable enjoyments can be 
obtained without a great estate or the possession of 
a fortune. And it is too often found that they who 
make haste to be rich^ who spend their lives m 
amassing wealthy are but piercing themselves through 
with many sorrows^ and neglecting those fountains of 
pleasure which offer their streams freely to the con- 
tented mind. History is full of instances which 
illustrate both phases of this argument. 

Because selfishness and covetousness are^ de facto^ 
the ruling motives in the pursuit of temporal pos- 
sessionsj it does not follow that they are right. 
Were we to adopt that motto^ — Whatever 
is is right/^ we should at once destroy all hope 
of improvement in the world The aim of those 
who desire the welfare of their fellows, and the 
world^s progression in knowledge, virtue, and happi- 
ness, must be to alter and amend all that is 
wrong, all that works evil amongst men. Especially 
is this the case regarding those matters which affect 
the happiness or suffering of mankind. The onward 
march of man towards a perfect state is but a record 
of evils cured and reforms effected. In politics, in 
religion, in every part and path of life reform and 
improvement are at once the index and accompani- 
ment of that progress which the human family is ever 
making towards the final goal and destiny of civilisa- 
tion. Considered in this light, it is as much our duty 
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to destroy the selfish principles of political economy 
and to replace them by other and more lofty sources 
of action^ as it is to strive for any other reform. 
iVnd it is as much more important than other matters^ 
as the necessaries of life are more needful to men 
than other things. 




CHAPTER IV. 


Summary of orthodox economic teaching — J. S. Mill— Mistaken 
belief as to scope of Smith’s work — Malthus on population — 
Errors of Malthus — Ricardo's laws of rent and wages — 
Lmsscr faLie — Rise of Free Trade — Its consequences — Proba- 
ble disastrous results of unrestricted competition — Decrease 
of agricultural population in Great Eritam — Cheapness of 
goods useless without means to purchase — Ireland in 1848 — 
Lords’ Report on sweating 

OLITICAL Economy^ as now understood^ 
embraces a very wide variety of sub- 
jects. It IS not, indeed^ so discursive as 
when Adam Smith first attempted to 
define it, but it still wanders far a-fleld. And there 
are but few writers who attempt to confine their 
remarks to its strict consideration. Taking Mr. 
John Stuart Mill as a fair exponent of modern thought, 
we find in his Political Economy/^ people^s edition, 
18G5, 591 closely-printed pages of small type, divided 
into five books, dealing respectively with the following 
matters : — 

(1.) Production. 

(2.) Distribution. 

(3.) Exchange. 
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(4.) Influence of tlie Progress of Society on Produc- 
tion and Distribution ; and 
(5.) On the Influence of Government. 

The writer^ m the preface to his book;, states : — 
The ^ Wealth of Nations ^ is in many parts obsolete;, 
and in all imperfect. Political economy;, properly so 
called, has grown up almost from infancy since the 
time of Adam Smith ; and the philosophy of society, 
from which, practically, that eminent thinker never 
separated his more peculiar theme, though still in a 
very early stage of its progress, has advanced many 
steps beyond the point at which he left it.'’^ 

In the five books of which Mr. MilPs treatise 
is comprised, the first, upon Production contains 
thirteen chapters dealing with labour and capital, and 
a few on the law of the increased production of land. 
The fifth chapter, which speaks of the fundamental 
rules respecting capital, contains four propositions as 
follow : — 

(1.) That industry is limited by capital ; 

(2 .) That capital is the result of saving ; 

(3.) That capital is consumed ; and 

(4 ) That capital is continually reproduced. 

The fourth chapter defines the nature of capital 
itself. The eighth contains a striking and convincing 
series of proofs of the superior advantages of the 
combination and co-operation of labour ; and the ninth 
practically demonstrates the superior advantages of 
production upon a large scale. 
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The second book, which treats of Distribution, 
covers a very wide field of discussion, and divides the 
distribution of wealth into rent, wages, and profits. 

The third book treats of Exchange, and is mainly 
taken up with the questions of value and of money 
as a circulating medium, including credit and paper 
currency. 

The fourth book, which contains the thoughts of 
the writer on the Influence of the Progress of Society 
on Production and Distribution, consists of only seven 
chapters, of which the last, and incomparably the most 
important, is devoted to the probable future, or, as it 
is strangely put, ^^the probable futurity,^’ of the work- 
ing classes. 

This chapter contains in itself half the fourth book, 
and deals with the question of co-operation in England 
and Prance at the date at which this edition was pub- 
lished, 1805. Mr. Mill makes no secret of his belief 
that the practice of co-operation is destined to effect 
a social revolution in the condition of the labouring 
classes at no very distant date : an opinion which is 
shared by all recent writers except Mr. Henry 
George. 

The last book, on the Influence of Government, con- 
tains many wise and far-seeing remarks upon chose 
functions of government which affect the social 
economy of the nation ; but it contains, as do many 
other treatises, a great number of arguments and a 
considerable mass of writing upon subjects which 
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laave^ if auy^ mei'el}^ a remote connexion with the 
main subject 

Before examining the maxims and pinnciples of 
the orthodox system^ and the results arising from 
their practice_, we may consider the statement made 
by Mr. Mill as to the obsolete nature and general 
imperfections of the ‘’‘^Wealth of Nations. 

It is the fashion amongst more recent writers some- 
what to depreciate the results of Adam Smithes labour^ 
and to assert that they are giving to the world a more 
extended and accurate knowledge of true principles. 

I do not hesitate to express my opinion that instead 
of advancing upon the true lines of this science since 
the days of Adam Smithy subsequent writers have 
abandoned some of the most valuable propositions 
asserted by that great thinker, and put forward others 
much less consistent with truth and logic. Nor is it 
in this direction only that they have deteriorated. 
Nearly all the new principles and rules laid down by 
the more modern teachers are either useless for the 
solution of the practical difficulties which present 
themselves in life, or they are untrue as well as un- 
philosophic, and so selfish and oppressive as to be 
abhorrent to every sentiment of humanity. 

Besides departing in principle, the successors of 
Adam Smith have spent a very considerable portion 
of their time and ingenuity in attempting to define 
the meaning of those terms which are necessary to 
the proper discussion of their theme. In spite of, 
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or perhaps in consequence of^ tlieir strenuous efforts 
in this direction^ confusion has grown worse con- 
founded. In lieu of the plain and easily-compre- 
hended terms which the majority of other sciences 
enjoy^ all the commonest terms of political economy 
have different meanings in the writings of different 
standard authors. The interpretation of the whole 
technical terminology of the science is in a hopeless 
state of disorder^ — abstraction after abstraction^ — 
refinement after refinement^ — contradiction upon con- 
tradiction, — leave the student in a state of uncertainty 
absolutely fatal to the attainment of any true know- 
ledge upon the question. Sismondi^ one of the most 
just and upright thinkers of modern days, after 
reviewing with intense feeling the terrible contrasts 
of London and English life, thus speaks : At 

a period when suffering humanity has the utmost 
need that the science which is the theory of the 
well-being of all should draw near to common 
intellects and speak a popular language, political 
economy is lost in abstractions and enveloped in 
calculations more and more difficult to follow This 
is nowhere more clearly demonstrated than in the 
latest work of one of the latest authors, Mr. Stanley 
Jevons. 

The almost incredible anarchy which exists in and 
demoralises the definitions of terms in the treatises 
of the more modern teachers, as well as the de- 
teriorated character of the principles propounded in 
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opposition to or in amendment of those of their great 
leader^ may be mainly ascribed to the idea entertained 
by nearly all writers that Adam Smithes work com- 
prehended the whole structure of a complete system^ 
and that there remained for them nothing to do but 
to define more clearly the meaning of the necessary 
terms, to amplify details, and to supply those minor 
principles and laws which would render complete for 
all practical purposes the theory which the great 
Scotchman had propounded. There are, however, 
some remarkable exceptions to the current belief as 
to the scope of Smithes teaching and the extent of 
his pretensions. For instance. Professor Sidgwick 
expresses his opinion that upon several subjects 
Smithes followers have laid claim to a generalised 
system which Smith not only never asserted, but, 
on the contrary, avoided.-^ Of the same opinion 
is the great Italian economist Cossa,t — By the 
work of Adam Smith political economy lost the 
exclusive character which the physiocrats had given 
to it, and was freed fi'om the disguise of the 
sublime language which they affected. It gained 
a definite position among the social sciences, and 
acquired a definite object. It assumed a special 
function and adopted a convenient method. It laid 
the stones of a great edifice of social progress, 

Sidgwick, ‘'Scope and Method of Economical Science,'' 1885. 
f “Guide to the Study of Political Economy," 1880, 2nd 
edition, p, 168. 
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But it must not be thought that the new science 
was perfectly constituted by Adam Smith. The 
wealth of nations did not comprehend the whole 
body of economic doctrines. If it were so. Smith 
would have done for economics what no single man 
has ever been able to do for any science, physical or 
moral. Most men, however, seem to have thought 
that Smith had drafted a system complete in all 
its points, whereas he had but summarised the two 
branches of the science taught respectively in the 
mercantile and physiocratic schools, and had amplified 
and systematised them. But far ahead as he was of 
the ideas and knowledge of his time, he had, of 
course, none of that knowledge which has come 
into existence since. His ideas, therefore, upon 
production and exchange were necessarily less com- 
prehensive than the ideas of to-day, as ours must 
be necessarily less than those which our great- 
grandchildren will possess. As for distribution, 
the third and perhaps the most important branch 
of political economy, neither Adam Smith nor any 
of his successors knew anything of its real nature, 
its real subjects, or the laws which govern it. Be- 
lieving, therefore, that they were dealing with a 
complete science, those who followed in the footsteps 
of the Glasgow Professor had to square the facts 
with their system instead of making a system to 
square with, account for, and amend the facts. As 
we consider the laws promulgated and the diverse 
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meanings of terms employed by different writers^ 
we shall see how these causes have operated^, and 
we shall not only cease to be astonished at the 
terrible confusion which rules with a splendid liber- 
ality in the theories of orthodox political economy ; 
but we shall cease to wonder at the distressing 
contrasts visible in social life and the apparently 
inevitable unequal distribution of wealth. 

The immediate successor to Adam Smith was the 
Eev. T, E. Malthus^ a clergyman of the Church of 
England. His celebrated essay on the principles of 
population^ published as a protest against Paine^s 
" Eights of Man/’ and Godwin’s pamphlets^ pro- 
pounded a theory upon the increase of mankind, 
diametrically opposed to the commandment of God, 
and the laws of nature. Incredible as it may seem, 
this writer, who has been by many people praised in 
terms that would have been flattering to Aristotle or 
Bacon, taught that one of the operations of nature 
was to restrict the increase of population, and 
that she appointed diseases of various sorts for that 
purpose. 

He thus writes : — If, however, we all marry at 
this age, and still continue our exertions to imjpede the 
operations of nature^ we may rest assured that all our 
efforts will be vain. Nature will not, nor cannot, be 
defeated in her purposes. The necessary mortality 
must come in some form or other, and the extirpation 
of one disease will only be the signal for the birth of 

G 
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another, perhaps more fatal.’^* And so resolute, 
according to Mr. Malthas, was nature in this matter, 
that she would not fail in her determination, nor be 
defeated by the efforts of sanitary science. The 
small-pox is certainly one of the channels, and a very 
broad one, which nature has opened for the last 
thousand years to keep down population to the level 
of the means of subsistence, but had this been closed 
others would have been found. For my own part, I 
feel not the slightest doubt that if the introduction of 
the cow-pox should extirpate the small-pox, and yet 
the number of marriages continue the same, we shall 
find a very perceptible difference in the increased 
mortality of some other disease.” 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that all those who 
desire to support any abuse or tyranny which has 
become partially sanctioned by custom, appeal to 
nature as the author. Thus Aristotle says in regard 
to slavery : Let us then conclude from these 
principles that nature creates some men for liberty, 
and others for slavery, that it is needful and just that 
the slave should obey.” Mr. Malthus continues, when 
criticising the rights of man as asserted by Thomas 
Paine, — What those rights are, it is not my business 
at present to explain, but there is one right which 
man has generally been thought to possess, which I 
am confident he neither does nor can possess ; a right 


“ Principles of Population,’’ 7tli edition, p. 42. 
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to subsistence, when bis labour will not fairly 
purcliase it."’^* This would condemn to deaths by 
starvation and neglect^ all orphan children^ persons 
out of work; the sick; and the aged. Mr. Malthas 
was in favour of prohibitive laws being passed to 
prevent the increase of the relief to the poor. 

^^As a previous step to any even considerable 
alteration in the present system; which would contract 
or stop the increase of the relief to be given; it 
appears to me that we are bound in justice and 
honour formally to disclaim the right of the poor to 
support. To this end I should propose a regulation 
to be made declaring that no children from any 
mamage taking place after the expiration of a year 
from the date of the laW; and no illegitimate child 
born two years from the same date, should ever be 
entitled to parish assistance. 

As to the fate of those who should disobey such a 
laW; he says : — 

All parish assistance should be denied him; and 
he should be left to the uncertain support of private 
charity. He should be taught to know that the laws 
of nature; which are the laws of God; have doomed 
him and his family to suffer for disobeying their 
repeated admonitions that he had no claim of right on 
society for the smallest portion of food beyond that 
which his labour would fairly purchase.'^^f 

Ihul, p, 421. t p. 430. t mu, p. 430. 

2 G 
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Still more fierce were some of liis utterances- 
Amongst tliem were several passages suppressed in 
later editions. One of tliese I give : — • 

A man who is born into the world already full; if 
his family have no means to support him; or if 
society has no need of his labour; has not the least 
right to claim any portion of food whatever; and he 
is really redundant on the earth. At the great 
banquet of nature; there is no place for him. Nature 
commands him to go away; and she delays not to put 
that order into execution.^^ 

We may rejoice that the dreadful opinions of 
Malthus were not the sentiments of all the thinkers of 
that time. In the same year in which The Enquiry 
into the Causes of the Wealth of Nations/^ was 
published the great Turgot; in the preamble to the 
Edict of February; 1776; for the repeal of the Cor- 
porations in France; an edict which was called the 
Charter of Freedom for the Working Classes; uttered 
these noble words : — 

^^God; by giving man wants, by rendering the 
resource of labour necessary to him, has made the 
right to work the property of every man, and that 
property is the first, and most sacred, the most 
imperscriptible of all/^ 

Adam Smith knew and respected the leaders of the 
Physiocratic School, which included the great French 
minister, and the principles enunciated by him were 
entirely in accordance with the words by which the 
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Edict of 1776 was prefaced. The difference between 
Adam Smith and Malthus is terrible^ yet Mr. Buckle 
in his History of Civilisation/^ speaks of Malthus as 
the crowning genius among the political economists 
of that day. He seems to think that Adam Smithes 
greatest merit was that he introduced the other. ^Mf 
it had not been for Adam Smith/^ says Mr. Buckle^ 
^Ahe world would have had no Malthus.^^ To the 
dreadful imprecations uttered by Malthus^ well might 
Godwin reply^ — Woe to the country in which a man 
of this class (the people) cannot marry without the 
prospect of forfeiting his erect and independent 
condition ! Woe to the country in which^ when 
unforeseen adversity falls upon this man_, he shall be 
told he has no claim of right to be supported^ and led 
in safety through his difficulties ! We may be sure 
there is something diseased and perilous in the state 
of that community where such a man shall not have a 
reasonable and just prospect of supporting a family 
by the labour of his hands^ and the exertion of his 
industry^ though he begins the world with nothing.'’^* 
It is difficult to over-estimate the strength and 
tenacity of the hold which the teaching of Malthus 
has obtained upon the educated mind of this century^ 
Taking up by chance a pamphlet upon Elementary 
Politics/^ published in Londonin 1886^ by Henry Eroude 
and written by Mr. Thomas Ealeigh^ M.A.^ Fellow 

* Godwin^s answer to Mailthus. ‘^Inquiries into* Population/’ 
book vi., chapter S. 
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of All Souls College^ Oxford,, I was struck witli the 
strange commingling of the consciousness exhibited 
of the terrible condition to which the present political 
economy has reduced the nation^ and the extreme ad- 
hesion given to the theories and general principles 
which have produced that condition. 

I take this book as an expression of the popular opinion 
held by men of cultured minds^ who are privileged 
publicly to express those opinions to the world,, espe- 
cially from the great seats of learning in England. 
And in this case I do so without fear^ as I find in this 
pamphlet of 160 pages a very considerable amount of 
sound learning, of just criticism, of terse writing, 
and of clear and vigorous thought, giving perhaps the 
best view, in so short a space, yet written upon the 
subject which it professes to elucidate. 

In the 10th, 11th, and 12th chapters of his little 
work, and in the compass of less than forty pages, 
Mr. Raleigh gives a tolerably clear statement of the 
ordinary faith and views of political economists. In 
the 12th chapter he speaks of the distribution of wealth. 

We produce, he says, a large aggregate of wealth, 
but we still have to complain of the evils caused by 
poverty and luxury. Before we speculate as to the 
causes of this state of things, we must lay down 
certain general principles which form the basis of all 
sound political economy. 

The Law of Fo]}uIation , — Man is an animal, and, 
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like other animals^ he has a tendency to multiply 
beyond his means of subsistence. Unlike other ani- 
mals^ he can emancipate himself from this tendency by 
exercising foresight and self-control^ not to marry 
and produce children until he sees Ins way to pro- 
viding for them. Unfortunately;, foresight and self- 
control are not universal^ and people who are depressed 
by poverty are specially tempted to be reckless in 
the matter of marriage and parentage. This is one 
reason why there are so many poor^ even in wealthy 
countries. 

The foregoing statement contains the gist of the 
doctrine of Malfchus. It is a statement so simple and 
so true that, in order to argue against it, you must 
begin by missing the point, and there are able winters 

who miss the point in various ways 

Some people tell us that when God sends mouths 
he sends food to fill them, or would send it if it 
were not intercepted by landlords, employers, and 
bad governments. The stern fact is, that God sends 
millions of mouths for which no food is provided ; this 
is true throughout the whole animal kingdom, and it 
is true of man qua animal. Why the fact should be so 
we cannot tell ; it is part of the mystery of pain and 
evil, which baffles human understanding. But the 
fact itself is clear enough for all practical purposes. 

I have made these quotations because they summarise 
the modern belief in the Malthusian doctrine. A very 
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slaort examination will sliow how illogical and 
childish such reasoning is, and how untrue are the 
premises upon which it is built. It is asserted 
that man, like other animals, has a tendency to 
multiply beyond his means of subsistence. On the 
contrary, man is utterly unlike all other animals as 
regards the production of the means of subsistence. 
In the sweat of his brow he must eat bread. Food, 
clothing, shelter, are the results of labour co-operating 
with nature. God does indeed through nature, by the 
labours of man, indirectly provide food for all living 
animals, or they must die. But when or where is it 
that God directly provides food for men. Once, 
indeed, in history we are told that Jehovah directly 
provided food during forty years for over two millions 
of a mixed multitude. Throughout that long period 
there was enough for all. No one wanted, no mouths 
in the great host of the children of Israel were unpro- 
vided for. If the Lord were again to command the 
nations to look directly to Him for food, there would be 
sufficient and to spare. And in the miracles of Christ 
the few loaves and fishes w^ere more than enough for 
the thousands who ate of them. But man, unlike the 
beasts, must provide his own food. His hands must 
till the earth, and reap the grain. His skill and 
courage must win from the surface of the earth, from 
the mine, and from the sea, those innumerable 
products which sustain life and afford enjoyment. 
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Throiigli ten thousand channels of production, manu- 
facture, and commerce man produces, consumes, and 
enjoys the varied objects drawn by his godlike powers 
and energies from the exhaustless storehouse of 
nature. The philosophy which in this matter de- 
grades man to the same level as the beasts is false 
and godless. Even towards other living things, man 
made in the image of his Maker, has to take the place 
of God. Man has to clear the forest, plough the 
fields, sow the grass, tend the flocks and herds, carry 
from land to land the different species of animals, as 
well as plants, and provide food, shelter, safety, and 
care for all. How long would it be, were man 
removed from the earth, before the fair face of 
nature became desolate^ and the great majority of 
animal creation die. To say as Mr. Raleigh, speaking 
in the name of the current political economy, says. 
The steim fact is, that God sends millions of mouths 
for which no food is provided is in one sense true, 
because God Himself, with all reverence be it spoken, 
provides directly for no one mouth. Such an occur- 
rence has always been accounted a miracle, and 
although there exists no reason against the perform- 
ance of miracles, yet we have to act as governed by 
those ordinary natural laws by which the world and its 
people are controlled. To say that, in the ordinary way 
in which God provides for men, — that is, by afford- 
ing the means and capabilities in nature from which 
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food may be obtained, — God sends millions of mouths 
for vrhich. no food is provided/^ is a blasphemous 
untruth, as well as a ridiculous and contemptible error. 
So far from there being any tendency in man to 
multiply beyond his means of subsistence, the contrary 
is true. The greater the multiplication the easier 
becomes the attainment of the means of subsistence. 
Ten men can more easily produce the necessaries of 
life than one man. A hundred can provide far greater 
comforts for each other than ten. A thousand will 
still swell the aggregate of comfort, while a million 
will carry on all occupations necessary to ensure com- 
fort to all, with comparative ease and economy. It is 
indeed true that if the great bulk of wealth created 
and produced is by a selfish and vicious system taken 
from the many and given to the few, then the means 
of subsistence of the many become straitened. That, 
however, is the resnlt of a faulty human system and 
of gross ignorance, and not the operation of a natural 
law. It can be easily shown that the means of sub- 
sistence, comfort, and even luxury, not only could be 
but are produced in greater quantity than they are 
consumed. Nor can it be doubted that with a 
proper system of distribution, no home, no per-- 
son in the empire or the world would be suiffering 
from want. 

Before Malthus, Sir James Stewart, and Mr, Town- 
send, in his ‘^^Dissertation on the Poor Laws, 1786,^^ 
had already pointed out that the population of 
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every country has a tendency not only to rise to the 
level of the means of subsistence afforded by that 
country^ but to exceed them. But bistory is full of 
such proofs^ — nearly every migration of ancient tribes 
affords an example. It was not necessary to call m 
aid of a selfish economy the truth of the increase o 
men^ and then to distort that truth and turn it to a 
falsehood. Land that will yield food for ten people 
will not support a hundred. An estate of ten thou- 
sand acres may support five thousand persons^ but in 
no way can yield food for fifty thousand. But if there 
be boundless lands to till^ if there be boundless com- 
merce to be created, and boundless wealth to be 
produced, how can it be true to say that population 
outruns subsistence ? 

From no point of view is the whole theory of Mr. 
Malthus correct. It is partially true, but a half-truth 
is generally the source of error. Population in a time 
of peace and sufficient food naturally increases. But 
the I'atio of increase is al'ways irregular. In times of 
war, pestilence, and famine, population decreases, or, 
at best, increases at a much lower rate. No people 
has ever inci'eased at the same rate for any very long 
time, while the human family, taken as a whole, does 
not incx'ease in geometrical ratio during any regular 
periods. The second part of Mr, Malthush theory, 
tried by the same standard as the first, is altogether 
erroneous. For the means of subsistence generally 
do not increase in the same way as population 
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increases. Cattle^ slieep^ and all live stock used for 
food do^ indeed, increase, but they increase geo- 
metrically; but all otlier portions of man^s means of 
subsistence are simply the results of human labour 
applied to natural agents, and they do not increase 
spontaneously any more than ships or houses. These 
ean only become more numerous as the three factors 
of production are brought into contact with each 
other. Beyond a certain limit of productiveness, the 
soil and natural forces of any country will increase no 
more. In such a country population will still increase, 
but the means of subsistence will remain at tiieir 
highest level, or recede. On the other hand, food 
and other necessaries may be drawn from distant 
regions and from countries far removed. England at 
the present time draws subsistence for the bulk of her 
people from abroad. And if the population of the 
United Kingdom were quadrupled, she could still 
feed and clothe her crowded multitudes from her 
colonies. 

The means of subsistence are produced from natui'al 
forces by the labour of man. If the number of 
labourers be increased, then, if there be sufficient 
natui’a! forces to operate upon, moi^e means of sub- 
sistence can be produced. 

In these days a very small proportion of the labour 
powex^ of a civilised community is sufficient to provide 
amply for the wants of all. 

Were all to work, and work in accordance with 
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modern skill,, an enormous and superabundant aggre- 
gate of production would result. 

The greater the increase of the labouring popu- 
lation when land and the forces of nature can be laid 
under tribute, the more abundant will be the result of 
labour, and the greater the mass of surplus and 
accumulated wealth. 

Population, therefore, in the sense used by Mr. 
Malthas and the economists does not outrun sub- 
sistence, nor is it possible that it can so long as 
available land in any part of the earth is obtainable. 

Mr. Mill, following and apologising for Mr. Malthus, 
while asserting that labour, or rather the human 
family, is capable of almost indefinite increase, and 
that capital is also, under certain conditions, practi- 
cally unlimited, lays down the theory that land, being 
limited in extent and accessibility, the increase of 
production is thus restricted. Therefore, he says, 
the expansion of population must be checked lest 
want, and even famine, overtake the growing multi- 
tude, there being no available natural agents from 
which labour may produce food. To this theory there 
are two practical answers. If it be intended to ac- 
count by this for the pauperism and want now exist- 
ing in many countries, it is sufficient to answer that 
in the same countries and in others similarly circum- 
stanced there have been want and misery in every 
period. The existence of w^ant and misery does not 
now depend, nor has it in the past depended, upon 
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tlie density of population in any given state. The 
most sparsely-peopled portions of the kingdom are 
more dominated by want and famine than the city of 
London itself. The most thickly-populated countries 
of Europe are certainly not pressing upon the means 
of subsistence more heavily than those most thinly 
populated ; and so it has been always. Again^ in every 
age the natural products of populous countries have 
been assisted by exchange and commerce. In these 
days science has practically turned seas into rivers and 
oceans into lakes. The cost of carriage from the most 
distant parts of the world to the great capitals of 
Europe does not equal that which would have been 
incurred two hundred years ago in transmitting 
goods from Devonshire to London^ while the safety 
and eflSciency of such transport are greatly increased. 
Under these circumstances, it is folly to assert that 
the mere increase of population in any country with a 
great seaboard can of itself cause an undue pressure 
upon producing power. The population of England 
has increased nearly threefold during the last century, 
and were it to increase during the next hundred years 
to ten times its present number, its people could still 
be easily supported by supplies drawn from a portion 
of the colonial empire. With perpetually-increasing 
powers of transmission, with a perennial flow of in- 
ventive genius, and a constant growth in knowledge, 
it is impossible to limit the powers of pi-oduction 
available for the support of increasing numbers, save 
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by the ultimate capacity of the whole eai'th. To a 
people possessing great territories and enjoying a high 
state of civilisation^ no prudential considerations such 
as those which form the groundwork of the Malthusian 
theory^ and which have been adopted by so many 
political econo mistSj need for a moment be considered. 
Eather should the old feelings entertained in times of 
war be revived, and the increase of population be en- 
couraged. With a people growing at once in numbers, 
in intelligence, and in prosperity, with capital drawing 
to itself continual accretions from extending com- 
merce, settlement, and production, great territories of 
waste lands inviting the dominion of man, the nation 
may, with proper economic laws, reasonably hope to 
rise to a condition of prosperity and happiness never 
yet attained. 

Many writers of considerable repute have shown 
the fallacy of the Malthusian theory. So far from 
population outrunning subsistence, it is the con- 
tinuous wail of modern commerce that there 
is a glut of production. In the presence of the 
great unfilled territories of the empire, it is start- 
ling to hear men of great reputations still in- 
sisting upon the truth of a theory as hollow as it is 
vicious, as un-Christian as it is absurd. It is not 
nature that denies privileges to the multitudes born 
into the world. It is not nature that refuses to spread 
covers at her feast for them. It is not nature that 
pinches the cheek with hunger and dims the eye with 
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tearSj or that fills the graveyards of our great cities 
with. Tintimely death. ]Srature_, God^s handmaiden^ 
offers her boundless treasures with profuse and loving 
hands. The earth, the sea, the air, her granaries and 
storehouses are freely open to the children of men ; she 
places no locks, no bars, no bolts upon her treasures. 
The earth, whence comes the wine which gladdens 
the heart of man, and the bread which strengthens 
him, providing food, clothing, and happiness for 
countless multitudes, has been given by nature^s 
Master to His creatures. And until the waste and 
desolate places of the earth shall have been filled with 
the habitations of men, until the untrodden wastes 
of the British colonial empire shall have yielded 
their fullest harvests to industry, until there shall be 
no more wilds to conquer, no more lands to till in 
the interests of humanity, I say that it is treason to 
the Crown and blasphemy against Heaven to promul- 
gate a law which shall restrict the national increase of 
our people on a plea so false and foolish, I care not 
how great the names, how wide the influence, how 
lofty the position of those who endorse the principles 
of orthodox political economy : I am content humbly 
to follow Him who, in the dawn of the history of 
man, when he endowed the human race with the 
earth as an estate, bade His creatures increase and 
multiply, to be fruitful, and replenish the earth and 
subdue it. The glory of England is in the number of 
her people scattered in great and free communities 
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tlii’ougli her boundless realm. The increase of her 
children^ the growth of her colonies^ the spreading of 
her cotnmercej the extension of her principles of civil 
and religious liberty, the continuance of that freedom 
for which her patriots fought and her martyrs bled, 
— this is her highest destiny, and he is a traitor to 
his race and to humanity who, by argument or by 
legislation, shall attempt to stay the onward course of 
English power and English progress Southey^s 
noble words should ever be remembered : — 

Train up thy children, England, 

In the ways of righteousness, 

And feed them with the bread of wholesome doctrine. 

Where hast thou mines, but in their industry ^ 

Thy bulwarks where, but in their breasts ^ 

Thy might, but in their arms ^ 

Shall not their numbers, therefore, be thy wealth, 

Thy strength, thy power, thy safety, and thy pride ? 

Oh 1 grief, then, grief and shame. 

If in this flourishing land there should be dwelling. 

Where the new-born babe doth bring unto its parent’s soul 
No joy I where squalid poverty receives it at the birth, 

And on her wither’d knees 

Gives it the scanty bread of discontent.” 

These are the sentiments which fill the hearts of 
those who love their country and their race. The 
miserable forebodings of pamphleteers, writing in the 
interests of selfishness, can never form a plan for the 
extension of a great empire or the growth of a free 
people. The same selfish spirit which prompted the 
so-called political economy of the eighteenth century, 

H 
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prompted also^ in tlie interests of property^ that 
long series of laws, more dreadful than the laws of 
Draco, which sent to prison, to exile, and to the 
gallows hundreds of thousands of the poor and 
ignorant classes in Great Britain. The maxim is 
erroneous. It is an error springing from selfishness, 
which, reduced to a science, would maintain the 
labouring classes m sufficient numbers to perform the 
work required by capitalist employers and no more. 

Following Malthus in order of time, Ricardo at- 
tempted to lay down with precision the laws which 
governed wages and rent. Ricardo^s well-known law 
of wages illustrates with remarkable force the altera- 
tion and difference, — certainly not improvement, — in 
the theory of the law of remuneration of labour 
asserted by Adam Smith and his successors. 

Adam Smith says : The produce of labour consti- 
tutes the natural recompense or wages of labour.*’^ 
Ricardo says : The natural price of labour is that 
price which is necessary to enable the labourers one 
with another to subsist and to perpetuate their race 
without either increase or diminution. The natural 
price of labour then depends on the price of the goods, 
necessaries, and conveniences required for the support 
of the labourer and his family."^ This is a startling and 
profound change. From the evidently just principle 
laid down by the founder of political economy one of 
his earliest successors so directly departs as to degrade 
the whole industrial class into a condition of slavery. 
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inasmHcli as the total labour of their lives is to be 
given for the mere means of subsistence. Mr. Ricardo 
goes on to say that there is another price for labour 
which he calls the market price^ as distinguished from 
the natural price.'’’^ 

^^The market price of labour is the price which is 
really paid for it from the natural operation of the 
proportion of the supply to the demand ; labour is dear 
when it is scarce and cheap when it is plentiful.’’^ 

‘■^When the market price of labour is below the 
natural price the condition of the labourers is most 
wretched ; then poverty deprives them of those com- 
forts which custom renders absolute necessaries. It 
IS only after their privations have reduced their num- 
bers or the demand for labour has increased that the 
market price of labour will rise to its natural price 
and that the labourer will have the moderate comforts 
which the natural rate of wages will afiford.*^^ 

In his writings Mr. Ricardo lays down with severe 
decision those laws which, according to him regulate 
value, rent, wages, and profits. I do not hesitate to 
say that upon all these subjects his principles are either 
fallacious, useless, or unnatural. His theory of value 
is in the main unsound ; his theory of wages reduces 
free labour to worse than slavery ; his theory of profits 
is untrue, while all are equally unphilosophical. His dis- 
sertations upon rent are to real political economy of no 
value, because under a proper system no rent would 
RicardOj Srd edition, 1821, p. 51. 
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be paid^ as organised bodies of industrious workers in 
co-partnersliip with owners of capital would own the 
land they tilled^ the mills and mines in which they 
worked, the ships and warehouses in which commerce 
was carried on, and all other means of production 
and exchange. 

The favourite maxim of this philosophy is ^‘Laissez 
faire/’ meaning, as now interpreted by politicians 
and economists, that things are to be left alone ; that 
all questions between employer and employed, the 
capitalists and the labourer, the rich and the poor, the 
powerful and the weak, are to be left to settle them- 
selves; in other words, that the weak are to be 
abandoned altogether to the tender mercies of the 
strong. Laissez faire/^ Laissez aller^^ were not 
invented by Quesnay. Colbert consulted a merchant 
named Legendre on the best means of protecting 
commerce, and Legendre used these words, since so 
celebrated. But they were not at first intended to 
mean anything more than that all which was not 
injurious to morals, nor liberty, nor property, nor 
personal security should be left alone. They were 
only a protest against the restraints which hampered 
the free development of labour. .And the same 
Quesnay used them, who succeeded in having printed 
at Versailles by the hand of Louis XV. himself the 
great maxim : Pauvres paysans, pauvre royaume ; 
pauvre royaume, pauvre souverain.'^^ 

Laissez fairs as now used, contains the most 
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pernicious of all doctrines : in Government it would 
lead to rebellion and anarcliy ; in religion it would 
produce atheism; in social life it would produce 
barbarism ; in morals^ Sodom and Gomorrah ; m 
science^ confusion ; in letters^ ignorance ; in the 
social condition of humanity a condition in no way 
different from that of the beasts of the field. Under 
its rule the Garden of Eden became a wilderness. 
Beneath its baleful guidance in all paths of life, the 
voices of the patriot^ the poet, the teacher, the prophet, 
and the reformer would be silenced, and hope would 
be banished from the earth. 

In the course of time, requiring indeed a longer 
period for its development than other principles, the 
doctrine of free trade sprang up, blossomed, and bore 
fruit. This doctrine teaches that each portion of the 
earth should enjoy free and untrammelled commercial 
intercourse with the rest. That the peculiar products 
of every region should be made freely and economi- 
cally interchangeable for the products of all others. 
That the advantages of climate, of soil, of position 
possessed by different parts of the earth should thus 
become mutually beneficial, that every land and 
every race should, by exchange of commodities, be 
mutually benefited and enriched. Nor is it without 
reason that such a theme should be attractive; for 
free trade under a condition of political and social 
economy, by which all who aided in creating wealth 
and improving commerce should share in the wealth 
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SO created^ and tlie commerce so extended might be 
and indeed may yet become^ the means of adding to 
the safety^ the comfort, and the advancement of the 
human family. But free trade, springing from the 
root of selfishness, trained by the hand of unrestricted 
competition, and its fruits gathered for the benefit of 
capital, has produced, side by side with cheapened 
productions and vastly swollen national wealth, in- 
creasing misery and suffering to the great mass of 
the working classes. When England started upon 
the policy of free trade, the minds of the great leaders 
of that movement were filled with the anticipation of 
the blessings which would spring from its adoption, 
not only to foreign countries with whom Great Britain 
traded, but especially to their own race within the 
four seas of Britain. At that time, as at present, the 
bulk of the commerce of the world was carried in 
English ships. The Colonial Empire of Britain was 
then beginning to show the promise of its present 
large proportions. The manufacturing skill and in- 
dustry of the British Empire stood alone and un- 
rivalled in the markets of the world. In the Bast, in the 
West, in the North, and in the South, from the Pillars 
of Hercules to the mouth of the Amoor, from Hong- 
Kong to the golden gates of San Francisco, from 
Rio de Janeiro to Sydney, multitudes of people were 
prepared to purchase, in exchange for the varied pro- 
ducts of all climates and regions of the world, those 
wares which the great manufacturing centres of Great 
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Britain could provide in unparalleled excellence^, un- 
bounded profusion^ and at the smallest price. Tbus^ 
with the world for its niarket and with only incon- 
siderable competition for the produce of its looms and 
furnaces^ English commerce spread suddenly in a 
thousand streams, flowing far and wide to the nearest 
as well as the most distant corners of the earth. 
Not only the commerce, but the manufactures of 
the nation grew with wonderful rapidity. Employment 
was offered in every manufacturing town throughout the 
country to an extent never before known, and at 
wages never before heard of. A large portion of the 
agricultural population, especially of the hardier and 
more adventurous sort, flocked into the great towns 
to participate in the benefits resulting from constant 
labour and high wages. And in addition to the 
attractions thus offered, there has been, especially since 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, so serious a diminution 
of the number of persons employed in agriculture, 
owing to the free importation of wheat and other food 
stuffs, that great hosts have been compelled to find 
work in manufactuidng occupations. In 1841 there 
were in the United Kingdom 3,820,000 people en- 
gaged in agriculture, while in 1886 there were but 
2,420,000.'^‘ Thus in forty-five years, although the 
population of the country had increased by upwards 
of ten millions, the numbers of those employed in 
tilling British soil had decreased by no less a mass 
jMulhall, “ Tif'ty Years of Hational Progress.’^ 1887. 
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than one million four hundred thousand. In the same 
period the yearly value of the crops had sunk 
from £74,300_,000 to £51^,700,000^ — a decrease of 
£22,600,000. 

"Wealth increased and multiplied in a manner and 
at a rate hitherto unrecorded in history ; and in addi- 
tion to the increase in the amount of wages, the 
labouring classes participated in still further advan- 
tages, because the effect of free trade and unrestricted 
competition was to increase the abundance and de- 
crease the price of most of those articles necessary not 
only to sustain life, but to minister to moderate enjoy- 
ment. Meanwhile the excess of wealth promoted a 
very great expenditure upon internal improvements, 
such as railways and buildings, which again afforded 
employment at high wages to other portions of the 
community. The spirit of enterprise thus roused ani- 
mated many classes of the people with a desire for yet 
further developments, and the discoveries of gold in 
America and Australasia, united to the wonderful 
inducements and attractions held out to colonists and 
settlers throughout America as well as the outlying 
dependencies of the empire, drew away from Great 
Britain millions of the more resolute and enterprising 
of her children. These followed across the seas those 
bands of adventurous spirits who, with heroic daring, 
had gone forth to people the solitudes of the earth, 
and to lay, in waste and savage lands, the foundations 
of great empires. For a long period all these causes 
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combined to raise and maintain a season of prosperity. 
But the minds of men like Bright and Oobden^ who 
foresaw the brilliant advantages likely to accrue from 
the policy of free trade^ did not pierce far enough into 
the future; nor did they anticipate three important 
results which are now pressing heavily upon the pre- 
sent and threatening great disasters in the future. The 
first of these is found in the fact that with all the 
accumulation of wealth which has accompanied; and 
to some extent arisen from; the free-trade policy; the 
only class which has permanently benefited; materially 
speaking; are the propertied and speculating classes. 
The great mass of the people; the multitudes who have 
toiled on sea and land to produce these treasures; are 
practically no better off than before ; indeed; they are 
yet likely to be in a much worse condition than they 
would have occupied had things gone on in the old 
grooves down which they ran during the reigns of the 
Georges. For the second result which was not fore- 
seen is now exerting a powerful influence upon Eng- 
lish manufacture and English commerce. The spirit 
of all political and social economy being essentially 
selfish; other nations; while taking advantage of 
British ports and British markets being open for 
their manufactures; have closed their own markets by 
almost prohibitory duties against British goods ; and 
having learned from us that skill which is necessary 
to enable them to become producers; and possess- 
ing the advantage of cheap and abundant labour; 
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are able not only to supply themselves with the 
articles they require^ which once they purchased 
from us^ but to send the surplus of their produce^ 
and their manufactures into G-reat Britain and to 
undersell us m our own streets. Beyond this there is 
a far greater danger threatening the British indus- 
trial classes from this free trade^ unrestricted com- 
petition^, and reign of capital. And this seems destined 
to effect a complete change in the position of the Eng- 
lish working classes^ and either force into existence a 
new system of political economy^ a great migration to 
the colonies^ and a new history for England and the 
English race ; or produce terrible suffering and a 
desperate revolution. 

Several contingencies hitherto unforeseenj or at 
least not sufficiently appreciated^ may and probably 
will arise; which will tend to alter the position of 
England and the English industrial classes very con- 
siderably, Free trade is at once the governing 
principle and the modus operandi of English com- 
merce. It supplies and demands the fullest and 
unfettered competition. The enterprise and capital 
of the commercial world under its inspiration seek out 
all opportunities to buy in the cheapest and sell in 
the dearest markets those innumerable wares which 
gratify the wants and appetites of modern civilised 
society. For these purposes the floating palaces 
which are now launched continuously from a hundred 
yards; driven with incredible speed by wonderful 
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machinery^ traverse every part of the oceaii^ and 
searcii the harbours of the world. The electric wire 
conveys the news of all markets^ the state of all 
harvests^ and the condition and amount of the pro- 
ductions of every land. 

Ice and cold, which in the frozen regions embalm 
the giant frames of extinct monsters, are now used to 
preserve the sheep and cattle of Australasia and 
America in transit round the world. The rates of 
wages in all parts of the earth, especially throughout 
the British Empire, the harbours of different countries, 
the presence or accessibility of coal, iron, copper, and 
other substances, are daily becoming better known. 

It IS not hazarding too much to say that China on 
the sea-board, Japan, India, Australasia, the South 
Sea Islands, and North and SouthAmerica, are now to 
the English 23eople better known in everything that 
relates to production and manufacture than most 
parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland were a 
hundred years ago. From these premises commerce 
has already made one deduction. The seas being 
bridged by great ships, the products of all countries, 
preserved by means of scientific skill, can be brought 
to Liverpool and London, to Glasgow and Dublin, to 
Manchester and Bristol, without idsk and at a trifling 
cost. So Australia and New Zealand, the United 
States and Canada, Eussia and India, transmit their 
cargoes of grain and wool, of meat and fruit, with 
ever-increasing volume. Commerce prospers; the in- 
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dustries of all these different places are fostered and 
stiiQulated^ and^ what is better stilly the price of the 
food of the English people is lessened. The con- 
sequence to the landowners m the United Kingdom 
is no doubt disastrous. They are finding and they 
will continue to find increasingly^ that a free world- 
wide commerce must level prices^ and that land m 
the United Kingdom used for the purposes of pro- 
duction is worth but little more than land in La Plata 
or New Zealand^ in South Africa or the Crimea. I 
am not deploring the fact nor rejoicing at it^ I am 
only stating it, that we may be better able to judge 
of the questions which by and by we shall discuss. 
So swift, certain, and cheap are now the means of 
communication over every sea, so widely and intimately 
known are the wants and requirements of every 
market, so omnipotent in modern days is the 
power of capital, so certain and inexorable in its 
operation is that law of wages laid down by Eicardo, 
so peaceful is the great world outside Europe, 
that there is nothing to prevent the majority of the 
manufacturing industries of Great Britain and the 
United States being shifted to, or replaced by 
immense manufacturing centres in India, in Africa, 
in China, in Japan, and in the Islands of the South 
Pacific. In these places labour can be obtained in 
practically limitless quantities for one-fifth part of 
what it would cost an Englishman to live. Already 
has the tide begun to flow in these directions, and in 
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more tlian one place^ in more than a score of 
places in the countries mentioned^ have huge manu- 
factories sprung up founded by British capital^ 
guided and governed by British skill and organising 
po97er^ increasing the wealth of the merchants and 
employers, but worked by the patient labour of 
coloured races upon wages which to the humblest 
English workman would mean starvation. Great trade 
and great commerce, great manufactures and great 
wealth, especially when flowing only into the pockets 
of one class, are not the main requisites for the 
prosperity and permanent comfort of a people. That 
sudden attraction which in the manufacturing centres 
of the United Kingdom drew away so many of the 
agricultural labourers and peasant proprietors from 
the cultivation of the soil was not, in the true or best 
sense, an advantage to the people of England. It 
was indeed a change, but not a beneficial change, for 
it loosened the hold and affections of hundreds of 
thousands from the land of their birth, it made great 
armies of them absolutely dependent, not upon the 
soil which their fathers had tilled before them for 
many generations, but upon the fluctuations of trade 
and commerce, which at any moment, from events 
beyond their comprehension, may leave them to 
distress and starvation. 

When the wages of English workers in manufac- 
tories are reduced to the few pence upon which 
Chinese and the nativ^es of Japan, Bengal, or the 
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South Seas can exists then will he seen distress and 
sorrow and terror such as England never heheld and 
never dreamed of Hunger,, wretchedness, enforced 
idleness, furnaces blown out, mills stopped, mines un- 
worked, shipyards idle. It is needless to dilate upon 
the awful condition of a great and free people, con- 
quered by cheap labour in distant lands and hunger 
m their own. Have our philosophers and rulers fore- 
seen this ? It will surely come ; has it not com- 
menced ? Capital has no heart, no soul, no country, 
and no God, — except itself. There will, of course, be 
no possibility of foreign competition in some things. 
Duties and works that must be done locally ; indus- 
tries the requisites for which, whether of soil, climate, 
position, or materials, are local, or which require 
peculiar human aptitude, will still go on. But the 
general class of manufactures can be produced in 
those lands where labour is a drug and life easily sus- 
tained. Living and the conveniences of life will 
indeed be cheap, cheaper than ever ; but will that 
compensate the w^orkers for the loss of their employ- 
ment ? There is upon the south-west coast of Ii^eland 
in the county of Cork a little village called Glandore. 
About seven miles off lies the town of Skibbereen, 
which in the years of plague and famine, “^46, *^47, '^48, 
and ^49, achieved an unenviable notoriety in Ireland, 
being, as I believe, the saddest union in that sad 
country. Glandore is prettily situated at the head of 
an inlet from the great Atlantic, and in winter the 
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western gales Hurl tHe waves of the ocean against a 
rock-bound coast. THe land is tolerably fertile, tHe 
climate good, tHe scenery romantic. As a boy 
I lived tliere in ^48 and ^49 in an old, Half- 
ruined, but pleasant castle, named after the place, 
Giandore. Everything in that country was clieap. 
THe castle, furnisHed and comfortably Habitable, 
cost my mother twenty pounds a year. Meat was 
threepence per lb , everything else in proportion. 
I knew of men who worked for Half-a-crown a week, 
and supported themselves. Cheap as was food, 
people were dying of starvation all around. A 
sHilling^s-worth of Indian meal would give food for a 
week , but they Had not the shilling, nor indeed a 
penny. There was no work, and amid comparative 
plenty thousands of strong men sank and died from 
hunger. From the castle windows as a boy I have 
often in the grey dawn before sunrise looked down 
upon the cottage and grounds of the Eelieving Officer 
and seen, upon those days when relief was given, 
hundreds of wretched crouching forms, men, women, 
and children, old and young, waiting for the few 
pounds weight of meal that was to keep them alive 
during the coming week. The sight of such con- 
tinued suffering drove us from the place, and I shall 
not forget as long as I live the terrible scenes of 
famine and plague in that unhappy land. Cheap food 
and cheap articles of commerce are good, but, if he 
who requires them has not the money to purchase. 
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they are for him at famine prices^ and are unattainable. 
It is not only necessary^ therefore^ to reduce prices 
and make goods cheapo it is also necessary that those 
who have to purchase should possess the necessary 
means. The day is coming when great numbers of 
Englishmen^, besides our present pauper class^ will 
not have the wherewithal to purchase^ be the price 
ever so small. For capital^ obeying its laws and 
instinct;, will raise up great manufactures in lands 
whore cheap labour is to be founds and our English 
labour will be at a discount. Nor are we to forget 
the swift current of life which continually increases 
the population of Great Britain. Bach year sees 
nearly three hundred thousand children born into the 
world in the British Islands, over and above the 
numbers who die or emigrate. What is to be done 
with this incoming multitude ? 

A community will be permanently prosperous only 
in proporcion as its people are settled upon the land, 
or have a personal interest in the national wealth. 
Any nation wisely governed, possessing civil and 
religious liberty, and of which the poorest class 
enjoys good food, suitable clothing, and commodious 
shelter arising from their own labour or their 
respective shares in the accumulated wealth of 
the community, is and must be prosperous and 
contented. In such a nation want, distress, and 
suflfering would be comparatively unknown. Vice 
and crime would so materially diminish in extent 
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as to present a new and deliglitfal pliase in possible 
human existence. Thus in many parts of the new 
colonies of the empire where land is easily obtained 
and work is plentiful^ — such^ for instance^ as the 
place in which I write^ Gisborne, New Zealand, — theft 
is a thing almost unknown. No one fears to leave 
the doors or windows of his house open by night 
or day. There is indeed poverty springing generally 
from personal misconduct, but real want is seldom 
seen, and, when seen, soon alleviated by spontaneous 
kindness and charity. 

Free trade, as at present understood, must make 
all the world one great community, equalising wages 
by competition, and reducing all produce and manu- 
factures, as well as wages, to the lowest price 
possible. When this is accomplished, the price 
of all necess^aries, and even comforts, will be gauged 
by the lowest possible wages for which in any land 
men can live. Of what avail would be such ad- 
vantages for English labourers or artisans when, even 
could they obtain employment, their wages were, 
as they would be, reduced to a few pence per day ? 

The old ideas of earning an honest livelihood, of 
dwelling in a peaceful home, and of leading a con- 
tented life, have yielded to an insatiable desire for 
the acquisition of wealth. To this consuming passion 
all other considerations are sacrificed j the one desu'e 
is to get rich. In the been struggle and competition 
for wealth sympathy is forgotten, obedience to the law 

I 
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of God is disregarded, the noblest feelings of the 
human heart are blunted, and the glorious teachings 
of Christ concerning a life of self-sacrifice and 
devotion towards humanity are ignored as com- 
pletely as if they never had been uttered. In lieu 
of the custom by which in other days labour was 
regulated and lands were held, the rule of competition 
has been adopted, by which labourers are reduced to 
starvation point and tenants are rack-rented out of 
house and home. The motto Each for himself and 
God for us all is used, but there is a commoner and 
more vulgar rendering of the sentence, by which each 
is to do the best for himself and a certain unname- 
able personage will take the hindmost. The results 
are becoming yearly more disastrous as well 
as more full of perih The wretched condition 
of the poor in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
in New York and Massachusetts, is a standing 
theme for wonder, if not for admiration. Wealth, 
indeed, is rapidly increasing, its accumulations are 
extensive beyond precedent. Its evidences abound in 
every region. Its magnificence outshines even the 
displays of Imperial Rome. The accounts given of 
the banquets, the assemblies, and the dances in great 
modern capitals, in their descriptions of costume, pro- 
fusion, and luxury, are similar to the stories in the 
Arabian Nights of effects produced by the use of 
Aladdin^s lamp. On the other hand, the picture of 
the shivering wretches, the homeless and famished 
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crowds, who from the streets watch with fascinated 
eyes the gleaming of jewels^, hear the strains of music,, 
and sniff the odours of the viands, is more terrible 
in its ghastly misery than anything which history 
records. The results of many other principles which 
this science has commonly accepted may be fairly 
typified by the results of absolute competition. 

The predominant influence of this principle in deter- 
mining the demand and supply of labour has during 
the last century, and especially during the last fifty 
years, given to capital, or rather forced upon the 
owners of capital, a complete and tyrannical control 
over the great multitudes of the labouring class. But 
this control, although it be complete, is not capable of 
direction even by the capitalists themselves. Like 
the man in the story brought into existence by unhaL 
lowed means, this creation breaks loose from the rule 
and government of its maker, and by the exercise of 
its ungoverned power causes misery and disaster. 
Thus, while competition hands over the destinies of 
the many — the poor — to the government of the few — 
the rich, — the individual members of the governing 
class are themselves by no means safe. All modern 
writers admit the existence of unforeseen perils which, 
suddenly occurring, involve whole industries, — em- 
ployers as well as emoloyed, — in one common catas- 
trophe of ruin. In olden times, the labourer, unless 
in days of famine, was tolerably sure of employment 
and of food. In the country, at first completely, then 

I 2 
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partially^ bound to tbe soil^ at least bis food and bouse- 
room were fairly secure. In tbe towns^ tbe guilds or 
corporation^ while it regulated bis work and bis wages, 
provided him with employment and ensured him a 
participation in tbe fruits of bis industry. Liberty, 
which gave him freedom to go and come as be chose, 
and to offer bis services to any employer, also deprived 
him of tbe right to claim employment, and left him 
to tbe laws of unrestricted competition, which in 
business and employment is tbe very essence of 
selfishness. Tbe workman has to compete with other 
workmen ; tbe employer, — whether be b© a manufac- 
turer or a farmer, or a shipowner or a merchant, — has 
to compete with other employers ; the nation has to 
compete with other nations. In these days, the 
different productions, whether of art or nature, of 
manufacture or of science, from every land are ex- 
posed side by side for sale in the various markets of 
the world. This brings to one level the value of 
the productions of different climates and of different 
nations. The producer and manufacturer are com- 
pelled to sell at the same prices as are asked by 
others for the same class of goods. They are con- 
strained, therefore, to reduce the cost of production 
to the same rate. Thus, as in some countries, wages 
are extremely low, as for instance in India, and in 
some parts of the continent of Europe, employers 
of labour in England and those colonies where free 
trade is practised are forced either to reduce the rate 
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of wages^ to produce their commodities at a losSj or to 
close their places of business altogether. In this 
direction and manner capitalist employers are them- 
selves helpless ; but the strife among workmen to 
obtain employment^ and the necessity which exists 
among them to obtain work that they may earn the 
means of livings invariably places in the hands of 
employers the power^ and competition compels them 
in self-defence to use that power^ to reduce wages 
to the lowest amount which will enable the body and 
soul of the workman to keep together. The interim 
Report of the Lords^ Committee upon the sweating 
system at the East End of London illustrates the 
terrible effects of such cut-throat competition. 




CHAPTER V. 


Contradictory and uncertain meanings of terms as used by different 
writers, Whately, Price, Perry and Wealth — Jevons and 
value — Are land and labourers capital ? — Sidgwick — Graham, 
attacks on theory of economy — The wage fund — Smith in 
error as to labour being the source of wealth and measure of 
of value — Sismondi, his repugnance to selfish foundation — 
Anticipation of disaster from Free Trade — Summary of laws 
and principles of orthodox economy, their false and erronous 
nature — Quesnay and Smith compared — ^Evil efiects of SmitPs 
selfish system — ^Attempts of economists to dismember the 
empire. 



IAVING considered the development of 
economic teaching since 1776, it is now 
necessary to consider the meanings of the 
terms used in it, as well as the component 
parts and principles of the system itself. The name 
popularly attached to this branch of study is somewhat 
ambiguous and misleading. Strictly speaking, its 
reasonings should be rather devoted to the considera- 
tion of the good order, especially in finance, of the 
body politic as a whole, than that of its families and 
members. But on all sides, the scope of political 
economy has become more and more identified with 
and limited to the material well-being of the individual 
members of the community. 
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Taxation and public finance receive some attention 
at the hands of writers^ but the main parts, both of 
facts and arguments, are more directly devoted to 
what might perhaps properly be called and classed as 
social economy. 

The uncertain use of a common term, in this in- 
stance, IS of but little practical importance, for we 
use the term as meaning the science of wealth. But 
when the same uncertainty is intruded into the use of 
terms necessary to argument and the ascertainment 
of truth upon a matter of such gravity, and the very 
names out of which a structure has to be built bear 
dubious and contradictory meanings, the want of pre- 
cision becomes not merely serious, but fatal. Upon 
any subject whatever, before argument can be main- 
tained or a true result arrived at there must be a 
common ground of dispute. In exact science, men 
agree as to the meanings of axioms and postulates ; 
in law, to an issue ; in politics, to a question. The 
premises are not subject to dispute, because, if they 
be, argument is useless and logic unavailing. 

Political economy is, of all subjects, the most un- 
happy in this respect. Not only is the name of the 
science itself indistinct, but the student is met at once 
with the remarkable and discouraging fact that all the 
principal terms used are ambiguous and contradictory 
in the meanings attached to them by different (and 
not seldom by the same) writers. This was forcibly 
pointed out by the late Archbishop Whately. 
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‘‘‘’For a specimen of the ambiguity of the terms 
most employed m political economy/^ said Dr, 
Wbately^ and of the tendency to neglect the defin- 
mg, or to depart in practice from the defined senses, 
I may refer you to the late Professor^s account of the 
different definitions or employments by political 
economists of some of the commonest and most im- 
portant terms^ namely^ value^ wealthy labour^ capital^ 
rent^ wages^ profit. There is no one of these in the 
use of which all the most eminent writers have 
agreed with each other^ and hardly one of them in 
the use of which some one or another of these writers 
has not occasionally disagreed with liimself.^^* Nearly 
all the writers on political economy^ as thus pointed 
outj disagree upon the meaning of various funda- 
mental terms. 

Perhaps the most severe criticism upon the use of 
terms in the writings of the economists is contained in 
a recent book published by the Professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford. Mr. Bonamy Price (since this 
was written^ unhappily dead) speaks with authority^ 
and although he has no intention of so doing, he 
utterly demolishes any pretensions which the modern 
economists put forward to be expounders of a science. 
He begins by asking two questions, Is political 
economy a science ? and What is political 
economy ? Pointing out that the ordinary answer 
to this latter question is the science of the produc- 

* Whately on Political Economy, 4th edition, 1855, page 161 . 
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tion and distribution of wealth.^' Mr. Price proceeds 
to ask What is wealth ? This question stands at 
the very threshold^ and the Oxford Professor proves 
from the writings of different authors of high authority^ 
that not only do none of them agree as to the true 
meaning and extent of the term ‘'Svealth/^ but Professor 
Perry flings away the word wealth and substitutes 
service."^^ He might have added also Mr. Senior* 
whO; m lieu of wealth placed the term utilities."’^ 
The great Archbishop of Dublin desired to change the 
name of the science itself from Political Economy to 
Catallactics/^ or the Science of Exchange. 

The next term used is value/^ and in relation to 
the meaning of this, Mr. Price shows how utteily con- 
fused and contradictory are the reasonings and defini- 
tions of the leading economists. The best illustration 
ever perhaps given is that of Sydney Smith. The 
learned and witty divine having joined the Political 
Economy Club^ retired from it after a few months^ 
membership, and on being asked the reason for such 
apparently strange conduct, replied that he had 
joined the club to discover what ^Walue^^ meant, but 
that all he had discovered was that the rest of the 
club knew as little about the matter as he did. Mr. 
Thornton, in alluding to this anecdote, while criticising 
Professor Cairns^ s'^ remarks upon “ value, observes 
that Smithes sarcasm was not unmerited nor untrue ^ 
and Bonamy Price, in summing up these criticisms, 
* “ Cairns on Value,” Cont, Review^ 1876. 
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concludes them by pointing out that Stanley Jevons 
felt so deeply the hopelessness of attempting to 
explain value/^ that he was forced to exclaim I will 
discontinue the use of the word altogether/^"^ Thus^ as 
he says^ one class of writers flings away the word 
wealth/^ and another the word value/^ Mr. Price 
does not by any means stop here. He proceeds to 
show that Mil]_, Jevons^ Adam Smith, Perry, Danson, 
Shadwell, Macdonnell, Cairns, McCulloch, Bastiat, 
Thornton, Macleod, Donisthorpe, Fawcett, Whately, 
Lowe, Malthus, Ricardo, Say, Chalmers, Goschen, 
Walker, Denny, Brassey, Bagehot, Leone Levi, 
Adams, Cobden, besides others more incidentally, are 
all more or less often in direct opposition to each 
other; and Mr. Price himself differs from each and 
all at different times and on different subjects. Nor 
are the disputes and controversies confined to the 
two terms of wealth and value. Rent, wages, 
profits, all emerge upon the scene as subjects of 
dispute ; all are uncertain, unmeaning, and confused 
in action. has been largely debated amongst 

economists,^*’ says Mr. Price, whether land and 
labourers are capital. Mr. Donisthorpe t thus states 
the issue : — 

Are land and labourers rightly classed under the 
head of capital ? To this question four answers are 
logically conceivable, and only four : — Land, but not 

* Price, p. 34, 

t “ Principles of Plutology,” chap. i. 
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labourers; labourers, but not land; neitber one nor the 
other ; and^ lastly^ both. 

Is it credible that leading writers can be cited 
who among them return all four of these answers ? 

Such is the deplorable state of anarchy x-eigning 
in this department of enquiry that there is no diflfi- 
culty in doing this. Mr. Macdonnell accepts land, 
but not labourers. Adam Smith, labourei-s, but not 
land. McCulloch accepts both; and Mill neither ! 

Mr. Price does not follow the general practice of 
travelling over the whole ground trodden by those 
before him, but limits himself to a few subjects which 
he classes under the head of practical political 
economy. Nor does he attempt the exact and 
particular method so much affected by the ordinary 
writers. 

Mr. Pricers edition of 1882 was followed in the suc- 
ceeding year by Prof. Sidgwick in a work which has 
deservedly attracted considerable attention, both from 
the style of its composition and from the bi’oad and 
comprehensive view which the learned writer takes of 
the subject. Mr. Sidgwick leather severely criticises 
his bi’other Professor for treating the subject in a 
loose and inconsequential manner, but on the whole 
the Oxford Professor is more correct, and more likely 
to be useful than he of Cambi'idge. For Mr. Price 
acknowledges the confusion and want of system 
which exists, and therefore limits his remarks to some 
portions of the subject which he considers likely to 
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be practically useful, while the Cambridge Professor 
traverses the same old ground and continues the vain 
attempt, although with great erudition and luminous 
mental power, to make a complete science out of the 
odds and ends of orthodox political economy. The 
only parts of Mr. Sidgwick^s work likely to be useful 
are the introduction, in which he displays considerable 
powers in collecting and classifying both mental 
and physical phenomena, and the last chapters of 
his book, where he seeks to apply practically for 
the purposes of actual life some of the laws of the 
science, thus inclining to the same method as Mr. 
Ponamy Price. 

After all, the two Universities teach much the same 
principles, the main difference being that the Oxford 
Professor recognises the fact that the so-called science 
is but a heap of unassorted theories and facts, some 
useful and others worthless; while the Cambridge 
Professor attempts still to deal with the whole matter 
as a complete if unsatisfactory system. 

It is not only, however, in the use and meaning of 
terms that confusion reigns in the camp of the econo- 
mists. The laws which have been promulgated and 
the theories which have been submitted by different 
members of the orthodox school, are themselves the 
subject of serious quarrel and great diversity of 
opinion. ISTo two writers agree upon the theory of 
political economy, as no two writers agree upon the 
meaning of the terms used. Almost the same dis- 
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cordance of opinions exists in relation to tlie principles 
of the science as is found in its terms and theory. 

I cannot leave the two Professors^ Price and Sidg- 
wick^ — one culling some parts of the current system 
which he desires to make practical, and the other 
attempting within the limits of the system itself to 
define it as a science, — without mentioning a more 
recent work, the very nature of which shows the 
hopeless uncertainty and confusion into which the 
teachers who occupy the chairs of Moral Philosophy 
and Political Economy have drifted. I allude to ^^The 
Social Problem/^ by Mr. Graham, of Belfast, pub- 
lished 111 1886. 

This book"^ contains an entirely new kind of writing 
upon political economy, at any rate on the English 
side of the Atlantic. Mr. Graham does not feel himself 
in any way bound to travel within the lines of scien- 
tific argument. Tracing the origin of the modern 
movement as a movement of human sympathy and 
denunciation, first definitely uttered by Rousseau, and 
finally thundered forth by Carlyle, he does not pretend 
to formulate the creed of the present orthodox teachers, 
or to criticise their doctrines. Using indifferently 
both the inductive and deductive methods, the Belfast 
Professor, whose sympathy for human suffering is as 
strong as that of Henry George, regards the position 
of society in reference to its duties and its dangers. 
With a powerful and sometimes masterly hand, he 
* “ The Social Problem.” W, Graham, 1886 . 
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sketcies tke appalling contrasts produced by modern 
progress^ and in no uncertain voice calls the churches^ 
the aristocracy^ the professions^ and, indeed, all 
classes and orders in the State, to consider and to act. 
In parts of this able book, there are passages of philo- 
sophic generalisation as to the primary sources of 
agitation, the origin and progress of private property, 
the Malthusian doctrine, the rise of the capitalist aris- 
tocracy, and the reaction against Mammonism now 
rising in England, so wide that they are not only 
worthy of the most ample perusal, but are also likely 
to bear good fruit. In addition to the works already 
quoted, I would mention Mr. F. A. Walker^s work, 
1885. This author joins with the Germans in making 
a fourth class of the division and receipt of wealth in 
the employer, or entrepreneur , receiving profits, and 
he finds fault with English and American economists 
for neglecting the functions of the entrepreneur. 

Mr. Walker holds that the wages of the labourer 
include the whole remaining body of the wealth 
annually created, after deducting rent, interest, and 
the profits of the employer or entrepreneur. In this 
he follows and holds with Stanley Jevons. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that both Jevons and 
Walker are utterly and completely wrong. Were it 
true that the labouring class did receive this portion 
of the wealth created, they would speedily become the 
owners of the greatest portion of the surplus wealth 
of the community. The error arises from the igno- 
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ranee and confusion among all economists regarding 
surplus or accumulated wealtli, and its distribution. 
Mr. Walker bolds entirely the doctrine of extreme 
competition, altbough be thinks that legislation may 
sometimes intervene with advantage. 

The whole work treats not of political economy as 
a science, but as a collection of maxims and of sub- 
ordinate laws. McCulloch attacks the law of wages 
as laid down by Adam Smith, and adopted by Say, 
Sismondi, Malthus, and others; and McLeod, in his 
Principles of Economical Philosophy (2nd edition, 
1882), in a very wide range of philosophic thought 
and enquiry, fiercely and successfully attacks almost 
every principle maintained by the orthodox political 
economists down to John Stuart Mill. 

Outside the circle of what may be called teachers of 
the orthodox school, the leading principles of the 
political economy which has ruled the civilised world 
for the last century are not only criticised, denied, 
and refuted, but are held up to contempt and abhor- 
rence. In Germany, the Historical School, the 
Socialists of the Chair, and those thinkers whose 
ideas are summed up, on the one hand, by Eodbertus, 
Lassalle and Karl Marx, who, though living and 
writing in England, still belonged to Germany, 
and, on the other by Held, Schmoller, and Von 
Ketteler, expressed in a greater or less degree their 
dissent from the current doctrines. In Prance, the 
different schools of the Communists and Socialists 
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lead the attack on one side, while Louis Blanc and 
Victor Hugo assail it, directly or indirectly, on the 
other. In England, either particular doctrines or 
portions of the whole system have been combated 
with equal vigour. The Christian Socialists, headed 
by Kingsley, Maurice, Ludlow, and Hughes, reformers 
like Thorold Rogers and Howell, and the extreme 
Socialists, whose present leaders are H. M. Hyndman, 
Belfort Bax, William Monus, the well-known poet, 
and Miss Helen Taylor, whose intimate knowledge of 
the thoughts and intellectual method of the late John 
Stuart Mill add weight and value to her arguments, 
-continually oppose many of the leading doctrines of 
the modern system, especially that portion to which 
has been commonly applied the epithet of the Man- 
chester School. 

An error of great importance is found in the 
doctrine of the wage-fund. It was asserted that a 
certain portion of the capital of a community was 
devoted to the employment of labour, and this portion 
of capital was designated the wage-fund. This wage- 
fund it was said, existing within certain limits, 
provided the only means of payment for labour, and 
if more labourers required subsistence than the wage- 
fund would employ, wages fell, bringing about a state of 
destitution and suffering, as the wages of the labouring 
class were not sufficient to provide subsistence. The 
'doctrine of the wage-fund has been exploded. Mr* 
Stanley Jevons gives a list of authors with whom he 
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agrees in disputing and denying the wage-fund 
theory^ saying : The relations of labour and capital 
turn mainly upon economic considerations^ and the 
theory of the subject has been misunderstood^ and 
perverted even by economists/^ 

Other writers whose ideas are summed up by 
Professor F. A. Walker^ in his book upon the wages 
question, show not only that the current of thought is 
now set decidedly against this theory, but that it is 
inconsistent with logic and with experience. 

A simple argument will show the error of the 
wage-fund theory. All labour used for the produc- 
tion of wealth is paid by wages. These wages are 
drawn from capital, which is that pai't of wealth 
devoted to reproductive purposes. All wealth thus 
devoted is capital. Much wealth which could be 
converted into capital is never so used. The only 
limit which can be placed to the possible amount of 
wages is the total sura of wealth that can be so 
employed, which wmnld form a very large proportion 
of the wealth of a country. Thus the total wealth of 
the United Eiogdom is estimated at about ten 
thousand millions. Of this, it is quite possible that 
one half could be employed as capital, and paid as 
wages in one year. But who ever dreamed that five 
thousand millions would, or, practically speaking, 
could be so spent in the United Kingdom, in 
any one year, in paying wages? The amount of 
wealth available for the purpose, which would 

K 
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thereby become capital, is far greater than is ever 
SO used. 

A more vital error than that of the wage-fund 
theory is found in the principle that wages as the 
purchase-money of labour form the proper and sole 
payment for labour. The theory of Adam Smith 
upon this point is both more humane and more just 
than that laid down by Mr. Ricardo. It seems the 
merest common sense to state that he who labours 
is entitled to the full produce of his labour. If that 
labour require the assistance of capital to make a full 
development of its productive powers, the owner of 
the necessary capital should be paid for its use ; but 
when that has been done, it is then but simple justice 
that the labourer should receive either the produce of 
his toil or its value in exchange. The disastrous 
effect which the orthodox system produces upon the 
industrial classes is not the result of any one of these 
errors singly. It is rather the combined effect of a 
number of subsidiary and intermediate laws, all of 
which spring from the selfishness which is the founda- 
tion and root of the whole theory. Capital is, as we 
have seen, the ruling power in political economy. 
This is held to be a natural law, and, as such, is 
accepted as reasonable and proper. Practically, 
indeed, this is to a great extent true in fact; but 
that the ownership of capital should give one man 
the right to limit the food-earning power of his fellow 
men, to appoint their hours and modes of labour, to 
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prescribe tlieir dwelling-place and means of liveli- 
hood, to absorb and to enjoy the fruits of their labours, 
is to make the owner of capital a tyrant and his 
workmen serfs. It exists^ in fact, as do many other 
evils and iniquities in the world. It will be the 
crowning glory of a true system of political economy 
to break in pieces this oppression^ and to afford to 
every man labour suitable to his capacity^ the results 
of which he will himself enjoy. 

Tlien^, again^ the doctrine of unrestricted competi- 
tion (which has been compared in its nature and 
action to the celebrated law stated by Dr. Darwin to 
exist among the lower orders^ ^^the survival of the 
fittest has been proclaimed, especially by the Man- 
chester School, as the very soul and spirit of com- 
mercial life. But competition, as is pointed out by 
John Stuart Mill, is only, in its keenest forms, of 
modem date. It has, no doubt, its good side, lending 
spui’s to energy, exciting the inventive faculty and 
producing a very general state of bodily and mental 
actmty. But under the present state and circum- 
stances of our social economy, it has its bad side also. 
It has destroyed the confidence once placed in British 
manufactures ; it has flooded every market with 
shoddy it has consigned thousands of ships to 
wreck and scores of thousands of gallant sailors to a 
watery grave ; it fills cartridges with powder that will 
not explode, and causes our soldiers to depend in the 
day of battle upon swords that will not cut and 
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bayonets that bend like lead. It grinds the faces of 
the poor; and brings down the wages of the labourer; 
whether in field or city^ to starvation point. It 
adulterates the food we eat; and poisonS; by bad 
drainage and want of ventilation; the air we breathe. 
Springing from the same evil root; — selfishness and 
covetousnesS; — it deadens the ruoral sensibilities; de- 
bases the hopes and aspirations; and fills life with the 
tormenting excitement of avarice. 

It must not; however; be supposed that; in the 
midst of this struggling and swaying to and fro in 
the meaning of terms and the assertion of principles; 
there were none who perceived the evil tendencies 
and pernicious consequences of the whole system. 
Within the camp itself there were at least some who 
lamented with bitter grief over the evil state into 
which the civilised communities had drifted; and who 
anticipated with anxiety; and even with terror; the 
gathering of the harvest likely to result from the 
seeds then being sown. Beyond the camp of the 
economists there were always men who perceived and 
denounced the injustice of the current philosophy; as 
there have been down to the present day. 

But they were few among the economists themselves 
who ventured to attack the acknowledged maxims and 
tbe practice of the principles contained in the orthodox 
school. In more modern times the whole public feel- 
ing among economical writers has undergone a gi'eat 
change in this x^espect. The evil tendency of selfish- 
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ness is openly admitted and lamented; the threatening 
aspect of society is acknowledged and deplored. But 
in the first half of this century results had not yet so 
far been accomplished as to place beyond doubt the 
fact that the tendency of the orthodox political 
economy was evil^ and pregnant with national disaster. 

Sismondi^ who by many writers is held to be the 
precursor of the Socialists of the Chair^ was the first 
to permit his feelings of justice and of sympathy to 
overcome his reverence for the great names and 
reputations which had lent their sanction to the 
received system. 

After many years of devoted adherence to Adam 
Smith and his successors^ Sismondi became convinced 
that the science as taught by them had nothing life- 
giving* or wholesome in it. 

In a long conversation which they had together at 
Geneva a short time before Eicardo's deaths Sismondi 
said, What ! is wealth, then, everything ? Are men 
absolutely nothing 

As Quesiiay and Smith are the real founders of 
political economy, Sismondi may be called the first 
reformer. His soul rebelled against the selfish 
system of the current theory. He longed to see a 
fair adjustment of the rights of labom' and capital. 
He rejoiced in the profit-sharing of agriculture ; he 
mourned over the apparently certain doom which 
brooded over modern society. But he had not the 
knowledge necessary to enable him to frame or 
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suggest a remedy. M Miclielet well said of him^ 
^‘’His glory is to have pointed out the evils; courage 
was necessai'y for that ! — ^to have foretold new crises. 
But the remedy ? That is not an affair of the same 
man or the same age. Five hundred years have been 
required to set us free from political feudalism : will 
a few years be sufficient to set us free from industrial 
feudalism ? The heart of Sismondi was very large. 
All human sufferings seemed to find a home there. 
The degradation of the Roman people^ the miseries of 
convicts m Tasmania, the wrongs of Ireland, — in 
short, the universal sufferings and wrongs of the poor 
drew from him denunciations at once terrible, 
eloquent, and true. Let one sentence, which will at 
this time strike home to every heart, reveal the deep 
sympathy which burned within him for the oppressed 
of every land, — ^^The social order of Ireland is 
essentially bad, it must be changed from top to 
bottom. The question is not to give the bread of 
charity to the famished poor ,* it is to secure existence 
property to every man whose hands are his only 
wealth.'^ ^ This was written before the great agitator 
O^Gonnell had commenced his arduous labours. 
Animated by a lofty Christian faith, inspired by a 
charity wholly unbounded, saddened by the contem- 
plation of widespread want in the midst of plenty, he 
spoke and wrote with almost prophetic foresight of 
the time when all abuses should be rectified and the 
toilers of the earth share in the enjoyment of its 
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bounties. During his life time;, his efforts in this 
direction bore no fruit. I shall leave the world/ ^ he 
said in a time when he was greatly depressed. I shall 
leave the world without having made any impression^ 
and nothing will be done.'^^ He should have remembered 
that work such as his is never lost. It is the seed of 
the Kingdom of Grod. Bather should he have echoed 
the words of our own great martyr at the stake^ 

Courage^ brother^ we shall this day light a fire in 
England which shall never be extinguished.-’^ Sismondi 
first taught that association and sympathy were a 
better and wiser foundation for political economy than 
selfishness and individuality. He it was who asserted 
that the true aim of this science was not merely to 
show how the wealth of a nation might be increased^ 
but how the happiness and well-being of the whole 
community could be enhanced by the equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth when created. His work -will not 
die. He has accomplished good. The great principles 
which he advanced and defended are now the heritage 
of all. He and such as he_, though not triumphant 
during their mortal lives, have enriched mankind with 
a wealth more enduring than the gold of California 
or Peru. 

It is remarkable that Sismondi and those who fol- 
lowed him took a far more just and correct view of 
the operation, not only of the current political economy 
generally, but of the operation also of its component 
parts, than the leaders of the Manchester School, 
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Every one remembers the prophetic visions of un- 
paralleled and universal prosperity in which Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Cob den indulged at the inauguration 
of the Free Trade movement Have those prophecies 
been fulfilled^ so far as the vast majority of the people 
of England are concerned ? In contrast with those 
golden dreams_, let me place a few plain words written 
in 1847 by M. Miget in his translation of a collection 
of Sismondi'^s tracts : — 

There can be but little doubt that we are rapidly 
advancing to a perfect freedom from restriction on 
trade^ which, with the cheaper and more regular sup- 
ply of food consequent on the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
is looked to as the one great cure for our social evils. 
But may it not be well seriously to consider that even 
were trade as free as the winds to every corner of the 
earth, yet if merchants and manufacturers look upon 
markets as unlimited, or only limited by the wants of 
the consumers, not by their income or means of pay- 
ment, more will be produced than can be sold and 
consumed in a sufficiently short time to produce pro- 
fitable returns, markets will be overstocked ? . . . 

May there not also be just reason to fear that free 
trade will tend to foster the eager desire after wealth, 
and that anxiety to make large profits ; and yet to under- 
sell in foreign markets, which can only he done hy pro-- 
duclng at the least cost^ and must therefore lead to efforts 
to cheapen labour to the lowest degree that the amount 
population and the cost of subsistence render possi- 
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ble V’ I have italicised these words because they are 
truly prophetic. During the year 1886 a great Commis- 
sion^ composed of the leaders of commexce; politics^and 
economic science, was inquiring into the causes of the 
present long-continued depression of trade and manu- 
facture, This Commission has, after exhaustive exami- 
nation, made its report. What does that report say ? 
It simply proves that after forty years of trial the dreams 
of Messrs. Bright and Cobden have been rudely dis- 
pelled, and the anticipations of the translator of Sis- 
mondi absolutely realised. Production is overdone, 
and markets are glutted. Employment is scarce, 
multitudes are starving. Even Manchester is turning 
upon the principles of free trade. What is the remedy 
proposed ? Why, that the cost of production shall he 
reduced to the lowest limits which means, of course, 
that labour must be cheapened to the lowest degree 
by which subsistence can be obtained, — and perchance, 
on the doctrine of Ricardo, lower still. 

It would be at once useless and wearying to pro- 
ceed at length to discuss the various errors, false prin- 
ciples, and uncertain interpretations contained in the 
writings of the numerous teachers who, directly or 
indirectly, treat of political economy. It is difficult 
to understand how so many clear intellects, so much 
learning, so vast a mass of right feeling and humanity 
as were possessed and are still possessed by the lead- 
ing writers upon this all-important subject, could have 
assented to the weak and puerile arguments, the fal- 
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lacious reasoning; and the inhuman principles of the 
so-called science. Men whO; without doubt; would 
have given all their worldly possessions; devoted all 
the powers of their intellects; and; if necessary; have 
sealed their devotion with their blood in the cause of 
their country and their race; have yet during four 
generations condemned the people that they loved to 
a servitude more terrible than that of the Neapolitan 
galleys. It is impossible to comprehend hoW; with 
the light of heaven all around them; with the mate- 
rials scattered in profusion at their feet for the per- 
manent well-being of all classes of their countrymen, 
they could have failed to see the way marked out 
for them by the hand of Providence, and failed to 
lead the nation that looked to them for guidance to a 
great and happy future. Without, however, entering 
too minutely into details, I venture to sum up 
in a few paragraphs the leading principles and laws 
of the present system^ and to pronounce their utter 
uselessness or their completely erroneous nature. 

In attempting a synopsis of the leading features 
presented by the orthodox teaching, I do not desire to 
impugn the self-evident propositions which, by im- 
memorial human practice, have become a part and 
portion of human life. What I intend is to show that 
the principles, laws, and maxims laid down by modeim 
writers upon this subject are erroneous. In other 
words, that the foundations upon which the supposed 
science is erected are unsound and unsubstantial. At 
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the best^ the principles themselves are but few and 
meagre. They can be classed in a very short cate- 
gory^ and the arguments by which the majority of 
them are disproved have already been considered. 

Placing; then; these principles and laws in cate- 
gorical position; I state them as follows : — 

Laws and Principles of the present System 
summarised, 

1. The foundation of the system is selfishness; utter 

and complete. 

2. Labour is the soui’ce of all wealth. 

3. Labour is the measure of value. 

4. The produce of labour is its proper remune- 

ration. 

This is altered by Eicardo as follows : — 

There are two prices of labour. 

(a.) Natural price; which will provide the 
means of subsistence to the labouring 
class without any increase to its num- 
bers. 

(&.) The mai’ket price; which varieS; sometimes 
when labour is scarce and employment 
plentiful; being above the natural price; 
and at other times when employment is 
scai’ce and labour plentiful; sinks be- 
neath; and will not give the means of 
subsistence to the labourer. 

5. The wages fund; — which states that there is a 
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certain defined portion of the available capital 
of a community which forms the only source 
from whence wages are paid. 

6. The Malthusian doctrine^ that population outruns 

subsistence^, inasmuch as population increases 
in geometrical and the means of subsistence 
only in arithmeticab proportion or ratio. 

7. The law of rent. — That rent is the difference or 

margin in value between the land paid for and 
the poorest land in cultivation. 

8. The law of profits. — Profits are the rewards of 

abstinence. 

9. The law of value, summarised by J. S. Mill, in 

seventeen long propositions.*^’ 

10. Competition is the cause of progress, when 
combined with selfishness. 

11. Tree Trade is the certain condition of increased 
wealth and national prosperity. 

12. Laisser faire, including supply and demand. 
Government should not interfere, but leave all 
things relating to demand and supply to their 
natural course. 

13. All produced wealth is distributed among the 
owners of land, capital, and labour, the three 
factors of production in the shape of rent, 
wages, and profits or interest ; and last, — 

14. The latest development of the selfish and iso- 
lating spirit animating the economists, the 

* People^s Edition, 1865, p. 290. 
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decolouising school recently formed^ but now 
defeated. 

To summarise the meanings of terms used^ aud the 
doctrines promulgated in the standard works of the 
leading writers upon the orthodox science^ is to prove^ 
without a possibility of refutation^, the ignorance of 
the teachers and the pernicious nature and general 
worthlessness of their teaching. 

From the formation of selfishness to the final re- 
sultSj antagonism between capital and labour and 
unfair distribution of wealthy it is without a redeem- 
ing feature. In traversing one by one the assertions 
of the economists^ this is seen so clearly as to make 
it wonderful that men could so long have been led 
blindly by an aggregation of pernicious untruths. 

1. The proper foundations of the science are not 

selfishness and individualisation. 

2. Labour is not the source of wealth. 

3. Labour is not the measure of value. 

4. The natural price of labour is not mere subsist- 

ence, 

5. The wage-fund has no existence, 

6. Population does not outrun subsistence. 

7. The law of rent is not only in very many instances 

untrue, but is altogether superfluous and un- 
necessary. 

8. The law of profits, as stated by Senior and John 

Stuart Mill, is ridiculous and incorrect. 

9. The law of value is indefinite and unmeaning. 
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10. Selfisli competition is not the only cause of 
progress. 

11. Free Trade is not the certain cause of increased 
wealthy either to nations or individuals. 

12. Laisser fair e, as now understood to abandon the 
weak and helpless to the tender mercies of the 
strong and unscrupulous,, is neither right nor 
prudent. 

13. All produced wealth is not distributed in the 
shape of rent^ wages, and interest or profits. 

14. To cut off the colonial empire would be to 
ruin England and inflict a serious blow upon 
civilisation. 

Political economy, as taught from Adam Smith to 
Fawcett, is not a science. Its language and nomen- 
clature have no fixed meanings. 

It is as impossible to argue accurately upon the 
propositions laid down by standard authors in the 
so-called science as it would be to argue upon the 
problems of the first book of Euclid if the axioms 
and postulates possessed innumerable and contra- 
dictory meanings. 

If a square were sometimes held to be a circle 
and at other times a triangle, as well as a rectangular 
figure with four equal sides, it would be impossible to 
demonstrate one solitary truth concerning it. 

But if all its terms were reduced to a certain and 
distinct meaning ; if all its pinnciples and laws were 
true beyond dispute 5 even then it would be useless. 
For, as Kingsley points out, there is in it nothing 
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synthetic, nothing constructive. The mechanical 
engineer, knowing the laws of his science, builds the 
vast steam engine, whose parts all appear in due pro- 
portion and position. 

The architect, studying the rules of his art, erects 
the commodious dwelling or the stately temple. 
The shipwright, the civil engineer, the chemist, all pro- 
ceed upon known principles and undisputed premises 
to construct the objects of their desire or accomplish 
a fixed and definite purpose. But with political 
economists it would be only and barely possible to 
gather sufficient from the orthodox science to make 
a tolerably successful attempt at production. 

Concerning exchange many of the laws are vague 
and indistinct, while as to distribution there are 
none, or, if there be, they are kept secret. And in 
addition to the evidence already given regarding the 
utter confusion as to the meaning of terms and the 
truth and scope of laws, it is only necessary to assert 
that the Parliaments of all civilised countries, espe- 
cially of the English-speaking nations, have, obeying 
the instincts of nature and humanity, in the course 
of legislation upon social subjects, remorselessly 
thrown aside the fundamental principles of freedom 
of contract, free trade, and Laissev faire. 

It is humiliating to think that the intellect of the 
nineteenth century has been so narrow and so cramped 
upon this subject. While upon matters of far less 
importance it has roamed thimughout the universe ; 
upon this, the one question which presses upon 
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modei’n civilisation, it lias not been able to advance 
beyond tbe mere alphabet of the science, and has not 
understood even that correctly or completely* This 
ignorance is no doubt greatly owiug to the fact that 
so little direct enquiry has been instituted. Not one 
even of the writers who have devoted time and 
attention to its consideration has attempted to go 
to the foundations upon which it rests. All have 
been content to believe that those foundations were 
well laid, and this assumption, the taking for granted 
that the premises of the economists are correct, has 
effectually prevented any real and exhaustive exami- 
nation. Once questioned, the whole fabric falls to 
pieces, and it becomes evident that he who would 
erect or interpret a true science of wealth must com- 
mence from the beginning. It is not necessary, nor 
would it be expedient, to disregard the history of the 
different movements, for in them all and in each of 
them there is an amount of truth both in theory and 
in practice essentially useful to the inquirer; while in 
a comparison of the different systems and of the 
different writings of the teachers will be found 
guiding lines of thought which, if noi infallible, 
will be at least extremely useful in the ascertainment 
of the truth. When considering from this point of 
view the different bearings of thought and argument, 
it will be expedient as well as necessary, even 
at the cost of repetition, to place them side by 
side, to compare them in many ways, and to 
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discover with approximate certainty their exact 
purpose and place in a true system of political or 
social economy. 

Comparison between the different Systems, — The 
commercial system beheld the science of wealth in 
its infancy. Experiment preceded theory. To the 
attentive mind it apparently presented similar results 
as arising from similar circumstances. Gold and 
silver being the universal media of exchange, and 
conferring upon their owners the universal power of 
appropriation, became the absolute sign and symbol of 
all wealth. No motives were assigned, — no principles 
taught, — no enquiries prosecuted as to cause and 
effect or motive and action. In the same way as the 
husbandmen perceived that if at the proper season he 
cast his seed into ground properly prepared, it would 
according to fixed laws yield him his harvest ; so the 
merchants and princes of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries saw, or believed they saw, that the 
commerce which brought them gold and silver brought 
them wealth ; for gold and silver commanded generally 
all other material objects of desire. The speculations of 
Quesnay extended indefinitely the horizon of economic 
thought and discovery. His hand was used by Pro- 
vidence to open the gates of knowledge and to reveal 
a new and hitherto unknown region, full of all things 
beautiful to the eye and good to the taste. Even the 
widest development of the commercial system could 
but show the advantages derived from the exchange 

L 
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of wealth already in existence. Oftentimes the gain 
of one was the loss of others. Commerce and hanking 
which seemed to him the ideas and teachings of the 
earlier writers^ good as they were in themselves^ did 
not contain more than a part of the laws of exchange. 
And the laws so contained were for the most part 
erroneous. They attempted merely to show the 
methods and results of commercial intercourse. The 
work of the French philosopher was of infinitely wider 
scope. Kecognising the existence of wealth already 
produced^ and the necessity which always would exist 
for the production of fresh wealthy, he sought to 
trace out the sources whence it flowed^ and the laws 
by which it was produced. To his mind mere ex- 
change was of secondary importance^ for that would be 
certain to happen. The great questions to him were. 
first_, Whence comes the wealth which supports and 
blesses men ? Second^ What are the natural laws and 
conditions of its production ? It was but natural that 
Quesnay should attach primary importance to the 
labours of agriculturists and others who were engaged 
solely in producing wealth from nature. For he un- 
hesitatingly and correctly declared that physical 
nature^ and that only^ is the true source of wealth. 

This foundation principle of the physiocrats is, as 
we have seen, contradicted by Adam Smith, and his 
statement that labour is the source of wealth has been 
generally adopted by modern writers. The question 
is, however, beyond dispute. No weight of authority. 
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no amount of assertion^ no arguments of casuistry^ 
can for a moment sliaie tlie immovable foundation 
laid by Quesnay^ — that nature is tbe sole original 
source of wealth. Labour produces^ adapts^ improves^ 
and changes in form and value all material substances^ 
but the mine whence they are all originally obtained 
is nature. To him who wisely beholds this great 
worlds — full of hidden treasure^ replete with appliances 
for human comfort, surrounded and governed by ten 
thousand harmonious natural law^s, which, when 
discovered, open new fountains of precious things, 
new mines of gold, — the doctrine of Quesnay appeals 
with irresistible force of conviction, and affords 
intense delight. For it proves conclusively that the 
Creator has been mindful of His creatures ; it con- 
vinces the mind that God^s hand in nature has richly 
provided for the wants of all. It demonstrates, with 
simple but unerring certainty, that hunger, want, and 
poverty are not the proper heritage of mankind, nor of 
any living soul upon the earth. Ignorance may hide 
the path to the land of plenty; selfishness may close the 
doors of nature^s granary ; and philosophy, falsely so 
called, may wreck the hopes of generations and entail 
misery upon nations ; but the earth lies waiting to give 
forth her treasures. In her heart are mines of gold 
and silver, of coal and iron ; upon her broad and loving 
breasts are yellow harvests and ruddy fruits. The 
lowing herds and bleating flocks are her dower to her 
children, and without limit she yields the oil which 
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makes man^s face to skine^ tlie wine whick gladdens, 
and tke bread wkich strengthens kis heart. To say 
that God has not provided for man is untrue. It is 
our duty to find out how tke bounties of nature may 
be enjoyed by all the families of earth. Quesnay 
opened once more tke gates of tke material Paradise^ 
revealing to men tke glorious heritage bestowed upon 
their race. He did not pretend to lead them into 
poesession. Yet kis work was great and useful. For 
tke work of the teacher of a true political economy is 
but the application of practical Christianity to the 
wants and sufferings of men. He who feeds the hungry 
from God^s storehouse^ — ^he who clothes the naked 
with the products of nature^ — he who builds dwellings 
for the homeless on God^s earth and directs labour to 
its proper object, — is truly the almoner of God. 

As Quesnay had gone beyond the mercantilists in 
his search for the sources of wealth and the laws of 
its production, so Smith went beyond Quesnay in his 
efforts to find out the motives which animate men in 
the acquisition of wealth, the means employed for the 
attainment of their purpose, the natural laws which 
governed the employment of the respective factors of 
production, and the various and perplexing, com- 
parative and relative positions occupied by different 
classes and individuals in the struggle for life and 
riches. Smith was in advance of Quesnay, equally in 
the field of his enquiries, the amplitude of his facts 
and illustrations, — and the genei'al design of his work. 
His aim was both philosophic and noble. He desired 
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to reduce to a system^ capable o£ application in all 
places and at all times, the production and exchange 
of wealth. But the best purposes of men, however 
noble, are not always achieved. Sometimes the 
means used are insufficient, sometimes they are im- 
proper, and sometimes they are calculated not to 
accomplish the end desired, but to defeat it. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella raised Spain to the summit of 
greatness. Under their beneficent rule justice was 
administered, discovery encouraged, invention stimu- 
lated, commerce fostered, and art and literature en- 
nobled. And yet the loftiest and holiest desire of 
that Royal pair prepared the way and provided the 
means for the decay and ruin of their beloved country. 
Intensely desirous for the happiness of their people, 
and deeply impressed by religious convictions, they 
drove the Moors out of Spain, and handed over the 
real government of their kingdoms to the Inquisition. 
To them this step seemed certain to be successful. 
History proved their hopes to be utterly fallacious. 
Beneath the awful zeal, the terrible despotism of the 
Holy Office, the courage, the faith, the wisdom, the 
patriotism, and the loyalty of Spain died out, and left 
her a wreck among the nations, and a mockery to 
Europe. I do not know of any better simile than 
this with which to compare the work of Adam Smith. 
Of him, as of Ferdinand and Isabella, the words of 
Shakspeare might be uttered : — 

‘‘ The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their hones.” 
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In his desire to supply a motive power for progress 
and the spring of action amongst men in the acquisi- 
tion of material good^ Smith selected selfishness as 
the sole operating cause and the proper cause. He 
dethroned humanity from its dominance in the worlds 
and placed wealth and capital upon the seat of 
government. Keen_, unsparing, and pitiless competition 
usurped the place of pride which custom had so long 
enjoyed ; a false standard of value, — that is, the labour 
standard, — was introduced. Summing up the theory 
of political economy, as given to the world by Adam 
Smith, the lowest, narrowest, and meanest possible 
pi-inciples were preached as those of nature, and 
therefore of nature^s God. These pernicious doctrines 
were hailed with delight by the great majority of 
thinkers. The few who objected were deemed only 
fit for a lunatic asylum. The evil seed rapidly ger- 
minated and bore fruit. The friends and followers of 
Adam Smith carried out his principles in other 
directions. Mr. Malthus clamoured for a law 
which would have rescinded the commandment of 
God, and condemned millions of unoffending 
children to certain death. Mr. Eicardo laid down 
his “ iron law of wages,^^ which declared the 
reward of the labour which produced all wealth 
to be the mere necessaries of existence. An endless 
war was declared between the rich and the poor, 
employers and employed, and an absolutely im- 
passable barrier was erected between political 
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economy and pliilantliropy, between the law of 
wealth and the law of God. 

The effects of the practice of our present system 
during the last hundred yeax'S have been^ on the one 
hand, to stimulate, with unparalleled influence, dis- 
covery, invention (especially in all labour-saving 
machinery), and the increase of accumulated wealth ; 
on the other hand, to disorganise society, to sow dis- 
trust, suspicion, and hatred between the different 
sections of the community, and to debase all public 
and private feeling to the vile standard of a money 
value. The consideration of these effects in one 
direction will illustrate this argument. 

The latest national development of the selfish and 
isolating policy, the effect of the orthodox science 
upon England's future, was found in the plan, openly 
advocated by Mr. Goldwin Smith and other leading 
economists, of severing the ties which bound Greater 
Britain to the old land, and casting off the whole 
colonial empire, including India. It is difficult to 
believe that any sane man not utterly ignorant could 
seriously meditate the abandonment of those mighty 
territories, that world-wide empire, which is England's 
present glory, and the guarantee of her future greatness 
and safety. The next generation will scarcely credit 
the statement that the influence of the teachers of a 
selfish political economy was so great in the United 
Kingdom, that they had obtained the tacit consent of 
all political parties to the disruption and desertion of 
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the whole outside empire. They had no mercy. From 
the ancient kingdom of the Moguls to New Zealand^ 
from Canada to Hong Kong^ all were to he abandoned. 
Lands won by the sword, lands ceded by treaty, lands 
obtained by occupation, all were to share the same fate. 
The fruits of a hundred victories, in which on land and 
sea the blood of our best and bravest had been shed 
like water, were to be given up and sacrificed at the 
shrine of Mammon. The labours and sufferings of 
centuries were to be forgotten or only remembered as 
a dream. The graves of sainted martyrs and of gallant 
warriors were to be deserted. Cities as great as the 
capitals of Europe, — a commerce vaster in extent as 
it was greater in value than that of any nation ancient 
or modern, save of the united empire of which it formed 
a part, — all were to be voluntarily abandoned. The 
Eed Cross of Britain was no longer to float proudly in 
wddely-sundered lands. A sentence of eternal banish- 
ment was decreed upon the millions of colonists, who, 
going forth in full love and allegiance to the Queen of 
their people and the country of their birth, had crossed 
the sea and made their dwelling in the wilderness, 
carrying with them to their new homes the boon of 
freedom, race, and country which is the heritage of 
every Briton. The beat of the morning drum around 
the world was to be silenced. The sun was to set 
upon Britain's empire. No such act of national suicide 
was ever contemplated by the leaders of any people. 
Had they succeeded, — and it is beyond question that 
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they had arrived^ to use Mi\ Gladstone's phrase; within 
'"measurable distance of success, and already in 
South Africa commenced to dismember the British 
Empire — to what a future of misery and peril would 
they have doomed the British Crown and the British 
people ? Tt is impossible to contemplate their pur- 
poses without indignation; or their plans without 
contempt. "The colonies cost England money/*^ 
This was their cry. Cut off the colonies; let them shift 
for themselves. Everything is to the economists and 
the Manchester School to be measured by money. 
Even to this day Mr. Bright ridicules the idea of a 
federated empire. 

The idea was to keep a powerful navy in the narrow 
seas, to form a strong and elastic military force within 
the four shores of Britain; to isolate England from all 
outward interests and complications; and then to turn 
the once "Merrie England into a vast workshop; 
from whose looms and forges the markets of the 
world might be supplied. For this result the great- 
ness of Britain was to be bartered; — her diadem 
broken; her influence for good among the nations 
of the earth for ever lost. For this ignoble end 
the manifest destiny of the English race; so far as 
England was concerned; was to fail of its accom- 
plishments; and her light was to go out for ever. In 
twenty years the dream would have been rudely dis- 
pelled. Foreign competition would have pressed far 
more heavily than it now does upon English manu- 
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factures ; the colonial markets ever expandings the 
colonial lands ever open to the great stream of Britisli 
emigrants, would nave been the heritages of alien 
nations. Discontent and want coming like an armed 
man ; liopelessness within and contempt and insolence 
without ; would have been the fruit of this gospel of 
greed. No politician would now venture to propose 
the abandonment of the colonies ; no leader of a party 
would dare to propose the abdication by England of 
her premier position amongst the nations. Selfish in 
its principles^ short-sighted in its views, unpliilosophic 
in its structure, its teachers and professors squabbling 
about the meaning of the commonest and most indis- 
pensable terms, its disciples straying to and fro in 
wandering mazes lost,^^ striving to reconcile the con- 
tradictory utterances of the prophets of the science, 
utterly useless for all constructive purposes, hopeless 
of good, powerless to remedy the evils which afflict 
humanity, — assailed on the one hand by the cries of 
suffering and the pangs of want, invited on the other 
by illimitable means of usefulness, but utterly unable 
either to defend itself from the attacks of its enemies, 
or to avail itself of God^s widely given opportunities ; 
the orthodox political economy is a complete and 
disastrous failure, a ghastly parody upon the true 
and immortal interpretation of the Divine goodness to 
man in nature. 




CHAPTER VI. 


Remedies proposed by economists for the condition of industrial 
classes — Poor Law condemned — Legal minimum ot wages — 
Grants in aid of wages — The allotment system — Its advan- 
tageb and disadvantages — Education — Free trade and protec- 
tion — Uncertainty in many minds upon these rival theories — 
Both parts only of the laws of exchange — Tendency of each — 
Emigration — Difference behveen emigration and colonisation — 
Necessity for providing new fields for surjiliis population — 
Systematised co-operative colonisation — Its nature and ad- 
vantages — Proportionate increase in wealth and population ni 
this century — Aggregation of wealth in few hands owing to 
Ignorance of laws of distribution. 



|HE spectacle of Human suffering Has on 
man} occasions and in many ways called 
fortli tHo sympatHy of men^ and prompted 
tHe formation of plans and systems of 
relief. In olden times tHe CHurcH took ufion itself 
tHe burden of providing for tHe poor;, and amid tlie 
corruptions which stained the later History of some of 
the monastic orders in England^ the benefactions and 
Hospitality of the great religions bodies formed a bril- 
liant contrast to the selfishness and tyranny of the 
ruling powers. When the monasteries were sup- 
pressed, and their wide lands given to the servants 
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and flatterers o£ the Tudors^ these sources of relief 
were irrevocably lost to the poor and oppressed. In 
lieu of the charitable aid afforded by the Churchy the 
Legislature gradually formed and altered the Poor 
Laws until they grew into a colossal pauperising 
machine^ at once a burden and a disgrace to the com- 
munity. Modern economists have not hesitated to 
condemn the Poor Laws. Although they have not 
been able to propose anything in their place^ and^ 
therefore^ have not seriously sought to abolish them, 
yet they pass without hesitation their verdict of dis- 
approbation upon a system which compulsorily levies 
taxes upon property in order to provide a starving 
multitude with scanty food and miserable dwellings. 
They would, if possible, cast the whole burden of the 
pauper classes upon the free-will offerings of the 
charitable, and if those offerings were not sufficient 
for the purpose they would leave the poor and 
the helpless to the hand of fate. Some partial remedies 
proposed by different economists, which I will now 
proceed to consider. 

The propositions of Mr. Malthus have been already 
discussed, and it is needless again to refer to them. 
Besides those propositions, it has been suggested by 
well-known and respected writers that the State 
might so far interfere with freedom of contract be- 
tween employers and employed as to decree by law 
what sum should be the legal minimum of wages. 
The legal maximum of wages in the interests of em- 
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ployers and landowners was long since fixed by statute 
and found unworkable. Much less would any legal 
minimum of wages be likely to succeed. So numerous 
would be the temptations to avoid an arbitrary law of 
this character^ so dreadful would be the result if em- 
ployers wei-e unable through competition to give the 
sum fixedj that it is difficult to believe in the possibi- 
lity of any measure of this sort ever being permanently 
successful, A modification of this system has been 
proposed, — namely, a statutory allowance in aid of 
wages ; and this proposition has received support 
from many respectable thinkers whose opinions are 
worthy of consideration. But the allowance in aid of 
wages is even more untenable than the fixing of a 
legal minimum of payment. It would be liable to so 
many variations, to such abuse, and would afflict the 
whole community with such an inordinate weight of 
taxation as to become practically insupportable, while 
it would extend the operations of the pauperising 
spirit far and wide. 

Another proposal, and one of a more practical cha- 
racter, is the allotment system, by which, through the 
interposition of Government and of local bodies, the 
industrial classes were to receive small allotments of 
land for each family or each individual. This prin- 
ciple has been somewhat travestied of late years, and 
held up to ridicule as the three acres and a cow 
system ; but there can be no reasonable doubt of the 
many benefits that would arise to the workers of the 
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community "besides tlie wages of their labour earned 
from employers^ they ^'^d their families could live 
upon and cultivate a small plot of ground. But here^ 
alsOj innumerable dilBBculties surround the application 
of a theory at once wise and expedient. 

It would be impossible to provide the great majo- 
rity of the labouring classes who live in the centres of 
population with even half an acre of land each. The 
allotment system might in some instances be bene- 
ficially employed ; but it cannot be applied upon an 
extended scale by reason of natural and physical 
obstacles. 

To enable each man in the community to obtain a 
small piece of land^ far distant it may be from his 
present home^ even accompanied by a moderate sum 
of money^ would be in many cases practically useless. 
How many could now leave their various employ- 
ments and at once become practical farmers and 
gardeners. 

It may be that some have been trained to that life^ 
and that some others possess such quickness and per- 
ception as would soon fit them for agricultural pursuits. 
Even in such cases there would be difficulties which 
they might not be able^ perhaps not willing^ to en- 
counter. 

The systems of land tenure described at consider- 
able length by Mr. J. S. Mill^ the Metayer system^ 
the Cottier system, and the proposed Allotment sys- 
tem are all subject to very grave objections. At the 
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best tbej are but a revival of tbe small individual 
form of production which works at such terrible dis- 
advantage when compared with the large and organised 
system. The small tenant farmer or even small free- 
holder bears the same relation to a great landowner 
whose extensive estates are worked by machinery 
upon a grand scale^, and in organised and systematic 
methods^ as the owner of a hand-loom bears to the 
manufactory of ten thousand spindles^ or as the 
blacksmith working in competition with the vast 
foundry employing five hundred hands. 

In some instances^ no doubt^ such as market gar- 
dens near a great town^ the small proprietor may hold 
his own^ as a blacksmith will also do for shoeing' 
horses^ and work of a similar kind^ which requires 
care and minute attention to small details^ and par- 
ticular individual requirements. But the work of 
the future will mainly be conducted on a large scale^ 
whether it be colonisation, husbandry, manufacture, 
or commerce. And it v/ill be performed not only on 
a large scale, but upon the associative principle, with 
economy of labour and organised system. 

I do not in any wise wish to dispi'ove the arguments 
used by Mr. A. E. Wallace as against landlordism, 
and in favour of occupying ownership, because I 
believe him to be in the main, correct; but I unhesi- 
tatingly assert that production for mutual benefit 
upon a large scale in these days is better generally 
than individual production from small areas of land. 
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The well-known instance of the Channel Islands 
given by Mr. Wallace in favour of peasant proprie- 
torship is a case in point. Jersey and Guernsey are 
composed of fruitful soil^ and possessing superb 
climates. 

All the small farmers are near a market. Num- 
bers of persons with settled incomes retire to those 
beautiful islands to spend their lives and incomes 
there. These are not producers^ but consumers of 
local produce. Thousands of tourists visit St. 
Helier’s and Peter^s Port every season. To carry 
these to and fro a constant commerce is kept up with 
English towns, especially London. To London there- 
fore they are practically as near as the market gar- 
dens of Surrey or Middlesex. 

But put a man away in the bush in Australia or New 
Zealand, in the backwoods of Canada, or the prairies of 
the Western States, and give him a small capital in 
money and stock, and a comparatively small ai'ea of 
freehold land, from the fruit of which alone he must 
support himself and family, and he will, if not 
starve, at any rate merely eke out an existence. 
Place, however, ten thousand such men and their fami- 
lies, with the aggregated proportionate capital, upon 
two or three hundi’ed thousand acres of land, and, 
under ordinarily good management, and an organised 
system of labour and production, you will have a 
prosperous, even wealthy, community. 

In small holdings there is so gx'eat a waste of timo. 
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TDoney, and labour^ that unless aided by advantages of 
situation and of fertility, it is impossible that produc- 
tion from such restricted areas can compete with the 
foreign producer or afford anything more than the 
barest means of existence to the present proprietor. 

In these days a mere rude subsistence is not sufficient 
to satisfy the educated and inci’easing wants of the 
labouring class. So many are the requirements of 
modern life that what a man^s hands can grow on a 
little plot of land will not be sufficient. 

Eegarding as more peculiarly befitting the majority 
of men, the different callings and manufactures in 
which they are engaged, and by which they live, it is 
evident that it would be impossible for them to compete 
individually with the great and wealthy employers of 
labour in England, whether those employers be ordin- 
ary firms or joint-stock companies, even if a moderate 
amount of capital were forthcoming to assist them. 

As I have before pointed out, all pursuits other 
than those which are peculiarly personal or local are 
rapidly passing into the hands of large individual or 
corporate employers, and the day is rapidly approach- 
ing when the small industries of our country, except 
for particular or local purposes, and under particular 
circumstances, will merge into and be absorbed by 
the gigantic concerns everywhere arising. 

Then education has been supported as an antidote 
to poverty, ignorance, and idleness. 

Education in itself is a mighty lever by which the 
M 
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masses of a population may be raised in the scale of 
social existence. It brings in its tram innumerable 
blessings, but if all the poor of England were highly 
educated, and economic laws and circumstances re- 
mained in their present state, there would be but 
little improvement in the condition of the multitudes 
as regards their possession and enjoyment of the 
means of subsistence. 

Two great parties in the State advocate respectively 
the claims of free trade and protection, each holding 
the belief that their respective system is the best, and 
that it only needs the absolute domination of their 
favourite theory to ensure the abolition of poverty and 
want, and the inauguration of the reign of plenty. 

I do not here allude to those peculiar organisations 
such as co-operative bodies, friendly societies, and 
trade unions, because they are in principle opposed to 
the foundation and the existence of the orthodox 
economy, and they are discussed and examined in that 
portion of this book which treats of the formation of 
a true science of political or social economy. 

Upon the questions of free trade and protection the 
last few years have witnessed a growing change in 
public opinion. 

The necessity for some movement to alleviate the 
present distress and provide against future dangers is 
so plain that no further delay can be allowed in the 
interests of public safety. It is an open secret that 
many of the most strenuous advocates of free trade are 
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beginning to falter in their allegience. The absence of 
reciprocity^ the closing of foreign markets to English 
manufactures, the competition of cheap labour sustained 
by British capital and directed by British skill, the 
influx of country populations into the towns, and the 
enforced idleness of such great multitudes of people, 
are results so wholly unexpected by the leaders of the 
free trade movement as to cause astonishment and 
dismay. That after forty years of free trade and of 
national increase of wealth, such results as these 
should be accomplished is enough to make even John 
Bright doubtful, and to cause Eichard Cobden to 
move uneasily in his grave. The results anticipated 
as possible by Sismondfls translator are, in truth, 
realised. Many political leaders are openly declaring 
their belief that a return to the practice of protection 
is advisable. Some of the leading colonies, notably 
Victoria and New Zealand, are treading the same path, 
while both in England, the States, and the colonies the 
disputes upon the relative merits of protection and 
free trade, once thought to be finally settled, are now 
again roused to Ml activity. Like the smouldering 
ashes of a fire which, fanned by a sudden wind, 
bursts up afresh, seizing material half-consumed 
as well as inflammable matter hitherto untouched, 
these questions of free trade and protection have 
burst out in fresh scenes and in all parts of the 
earth. 

Protection and free trade form but a part of the laws 

M 2 
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of exchange^ and protection is merely a remnant of 
tlie mercantile system. The theory of protection 
carried to its ultimate limit would protect not only 
each nation from its neighbours; but each portion of a 
kingdom against the other portions; — aS; for instance; 
formerly in the case of England and Ireland; it 
would protect each city or sea-port as against the 
rest ; would protect each locality; each calling; each 
profession; and, finally; each family and each indi- 
vidual against the others. As an ultimate result it 
would reduce man to a state of individual isolation; 
altogether destructive to civilised society. I do not 
intend to traverse the field of this conflict; to repeat 
the numerous instances of protection and monopoly 
which have in all ages existed, and many of which 
still do exist among men. My purpose is simply to 
point out the true and proper position of this question 
in relation to the whole system of political economy, 
and to show that protection and free trade are neither 
of them systems in themselves, but simply portions 
of the law of exchange, which, again, is but a part 
of the whole science. While, on the one hand, pro- 
tection tends to individual isolation and antagonism; 
on the other, free trade tends in its final exemplifi- 
cation to erect all the families of men into one 
common society. It points in the direction and 
would produce the result of universal interchange 
and universal commerce. A commerce before which 
all barriers should be broken down and all restrictions 
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removed; by whicli tlie products of all cliraateS; and 
tbe industries of every nation should become; as it 
wex’C; common property ; and all the products of nature 
which industry could gather and appropriate should 
become practically the common heritage of man. A very 
slight consideration m sufficient to prove that in a 
system of distribution which would enable each and all 
to participate fairly in the surplus wealth of the world; 
free trade; as a system of exchange; must be more ad- 
vantageous than protection; which is the negation of 
exchange; but it is at least doubtful; under the present 
system of distribution; which leaves nothing to the in- 
dutrial classes but the wages of bare subsistence; 
whether it is not more in the interests of the labourers 
themselves that they should be protected from cheap 
labour in other lands. I do not; however; wish to enter 
into the controversy. Neither the one nor the other^ nor 
a system compounded partly of both; will or can per- 
manently benefit the workmen of Britain and their 
families. If protection force up wages in one or more 
industries; labour and capital will soon flock to that 
industry and bring the wages down to the ordinary 
level : while if free trade fill a country with the cheap 
produce of other lands; then the inhabitants of that 
country; being destitute of employment in their own 
homeS; will not possess the power to purchase the 
commodities so imported; however cheap. Salvation 
comes not from either of these principles. 

The unavoidable tendency of the present system is 
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to aggregate wealtli in tlie hands of the few. Com- 
petition must reduce wages, increasing knowledge and 
the widespread adaptation of inventions must increase 
wealth. Thus the increase of wealth and the falling 
of wages travel together. No name was ever so sug- 
gestive of the tendency of modern political economy 
as that chosen by Mr. Henry George in writing upon 
this subject, Progress and Poverty.^^ By parity of 
reasoning it becomes evident, under present condi- 
tions, that m exact proportion to the increased rate at 
which wealth is produced will be its appropriation in 
the hands of the capitalist and the speculator. A com- 
parison between the production and distribution of 
wealth at the commencement of this century and its 
production and distribution at the present time will 
suggest reflections upon this branch of the argument 
of a most serious character. A century ago the 
English-speaking populations of the world numbered 
roughly 20,000,000 — twenty millions, possessing 
property to the value of about two thousand millions 
(£2,000,000,000). At the present time the English- 
speaking races number one hundred millions, and 
the value of their possessions amounts to, at least, 
£24,000,000,000. Thus population has increased five 
times, while wealth has increased twelve times. In 
other words, while at the commencement of the cen- 
tury the wealth of the English race amounted to £100 
per head, the w^ealth of the same race now amounts to 
£240 per head. It would not, however, be diflicult to 
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show that out of the 100^000^000 of population^ at 
least SOjOOO^OOO possess less than the average of £240^ 
and 00,000^000 possess practically nothing. It is 
not possible to ascertain with anything like accuracy 
the proportionate possession of wealth at the end of 
the eighteenth century, but the information which is 
obtainable demonstrates that wealth was then much 
more equally distributed than at present. If we take 
another comparison, we shall arrive at the same con- 
clusion as to the inevitable tendency of distri- 
bution as now existing. Owing to the increased 
use of machinery and to the great knowledge and de- 
velopment of invention and of scientific laws, the pro- 
ductive power of a man^s labour is, at least, five times 
greater now than it was a hundred years since. The 
amount of human power or horse power, developed m 
steam machinery alone is almost incalculable, and is 
daily increasing. Supposing that the labour of the 
20,000,000 of English people was at the former period 
sufficient to provide for their own annual wants, and 
create superabundant wealth at the rate of £1 per 
head per annum, the labour of 100,000,000 now would 
suffice for the maintenance of 500,000,000 of people, 
and would leave an annual surplus of produced wealth 
to the value of £500,000,000 sterling. As a matter 
of fact, in spite of conflicts between labour and capital, 
with their consequent lock-outs and strikes/^ in 
spite of the 5,000,000 of tramps and paupers, notwith- 
standing the enforced idlenessof millionsof the working 
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classes^ and the v^^asted or unproductive labour of mil- 
lions more^ the result anticipated above is practically 
attained. The wealth of Great Britain and Ireland 
steadily increases at an average of £160^000;000 
annum. The value of the annual increased wealth 
of the United States may be safely put down at 
£240^000^000^ and the increasing wealth of the 
colonial empire cannot be far short of £70^000^000 
per annum. Thus^ the 100^000^000 of English- 
speaking people are fed^ clothed^ and housed^ many of 
them shamefully enough, and a surplus annual value 
is created of at least £470^000,000. Nor do I doubt 
that, with a proper application of labour now in ex- 
istence, to the forces of nature, food, clothing, and 
shelter for another 400,000,000 of people could easily 
be supplied. 

Yet, amid all this vast increase of wealth and wealth- 
producing power, the great majority of the English 
race is poorly fed, scantily clothed, and lodged in 
dwellings far inferior in comfort to the stables pro- 
vided for the horses of the wealthy or the kennels 
for their hounds. It is not the want of production. 
It is not the want of the means of, and facilities for 
exchange. The evil lies in the utter absence of a 
proper system for the distribution of wealth. The 
resources of a wide-spread education may indefinitely 
increase that knowledge, which is powerful for the 
^ purpose of opening the treasuries of nature more 
widely, and causing the stream of material production 
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to flow with widening and deepening^ as well as a 
swifter current. The national wealth may increase 
beyond calculation; but if there be no alteration in 
the law and system of distiibution^ the vast majority 
of our people will linger out a few years of miserable 
existence; or rise in a revolution of despair. 

The second proposed panacea for the congestion of 
the population and treasure of the United Kingdom 
is emigration In reference to this subject^ it is 
advisable to regard the distinction now so constantly 
drawn between emigration and colonisation. 

Emigration is the mere departure of people from 
one land for the purpose of entering into another ; 
colonisation is the settlement of such emigrants in a 
colony; either upon the colonial lands or in some 
certain position as regards the means of obtaining 
a livelihood and joining in the work of the community. 
Colonisation bears to emigration the same relation 
that economic bears to chrematistic in the writings 
of Aristotle. Of; perhapS; it would be more correct 
to say that immigration or the mere obtaining of 
fresh arrivals by a community stands upon the same 
footing as the mere acquisition of wealth; — or chrema- 
tistic ; — while colonisation; or the useful absorption of 
immigrants into the living work of the community; is 
equivalent to the useful application of acquired wealth; 
— or economic. 

Emigration has beeii; in all ages of the earth^s 
history; the sole method of peaceful relief practised by 
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over-crowded communities. In this limited sense^ 
the principle which Mr. Malthus laid down as if it 
were a new discovery has always been and will be 
ever true to the knowledge of mankind. Population 
does, indeed, m any one spot, if it increase at all, out- 
run subsistence. A field that would suffice for the 
support of half a dozen people would not produce food 
sufficient for the wants of a hundred, and when that 
field has been farmed and cultivated to its highest 
level the average means of subsistence to be obtained 
from it can be increased no more. But there are 
other fields and other districts, other territories, other 
lands and continents. Migration is the only legiti- 
mate and natural method of disposing of a redundant 
population. Increase of population will bring with it 
no terrors or even anxieties to that nation whose 
leaders are capable of understanding their responsi- 
bilities and fulfilling their duties. It seems absurd at 
the close of the nineteenth century to speak to Eng- 
lish people of the necessity, the expediency, or the 
propriety of emigration. If the nation had sent up its 
united prayers to Heaven for a great blessing to 
descend upon it ; if it had, with unabated zeal and 
fervency, implored the Divine Providence to bestow 
upon it the power to destroy all war and to scatter 
plenty and contentment through the nations, Gnd 
Himself,— with all reverence be it said, — could not 
have given a more favourable answer than that which 
is heard and seen in the present position of the 
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Britisli empire. The increase in numbers^ as rapid as 
that which swelled the family of Jacob into the 
Hebrew nation during the captivity in Egypt; the 
possession of unoccupied territories as wide and fertile 
as those portions of the globe now occupied by men ; 
the dominion of the sea ; the knowledge of science ; 
freedom unfettered and absolute for good^ are the gifts 
bountifully imparted to us as a nation by the Supreme 
Disposer of the destinies of men. 

It is strange, — it may safely be said wonderful, — 
that these blessings so freely bestowed are the sources 
of anxiety, of trouble, and of terror to those to whom 
they have been given. With what dismay must the 
superior intelligences regard the utter helplessness 
which we exhibit, and our hopeless inability to avail 
ourselves of the mighty opportunities presented for 
our acceptance. The increasing numbers of our 
people, instead of inspiring us with joy as developing 
new forces, new power, and new industry, become a 
source of apprehension and alarm ; boundless terri- 
tories given to our care and for our enjoyment are 
looked upon as sources of ti’ouble, expense, and 
danger ; and our commerce is valued only as it 
ministers to the luxury and pleasures of one class of 
the people. Unable to perceive the grandeur of the 
destiny which God has so plainly marked out for the 
English race ; too much absorbed in religious and 
political conflicts to have time or thought, either for 
the px’esent necessities or the future welfare of the 
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multitudes and masses of the people^ the leaders of 
society seem blind to the great future which is pos- 
siblCj and deaf to the voice which calls them and the 
nation over which they rule to their final development. 
The very circumstances which are calculated to 
inspire with hope are viewed with fear^ and the 
sources of national power and wealth assume the shape 
of a spectre which fills the heart with dread. 
We should regard these matters from such a 
standpoint as will enable ns to see them in their true 
light and meaning; to behold the adaptation which 
exists of means to ends ; to recognise in the great 
armies of the industrious poor^ not the materials for 
riot^ bloodshed^ and revolution, but the hosts which 
under proper guidance shall yet subdue and inhabit 
those great lands beyond the seas which now, silent and 
desolate, wait but the advance of these great batta’lions 
to yield their spoils in a peaceful and holy war. 
During the last half-century the question of emigration 
has assumed and still continues to assume a great 
power and influence over the public mind. 

There have been two and only two classes of 
persons in England who have objected to the advance- 
ment and continuance of a wide and liberal system 
of emigration. 

One of these were the employing manufacturers, 
who, with a selfishness too terrible to characterise 
in appropriate terms, even in the times of the 
cotton famine, during the American Civil War, 
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objected to tbe starving operatives being assisted 
to the colonies^ because^ — as one of tlieir cbosen 
spokesmen said^ — capitalist employers could not 
afford to lose so many buman macbines. The 
men might starve ; they might suffer a thousand 
deaths in seeing their wives and children pine away 
and die; but the class whose god was profits 
would keep them from the lands of promise and 
of plenty in the hope of being able yet to draw 
from their labour the means to gratify an unholy 
avarice. 

If any one class of people could draw down upon 
our nation and our kindred the curse of Heaven it 
would be the worshippers of Mammon ; for in them 
is the plague-spot of moral leprosy. It is the custom 
nowadays to talk much about the curse of drunken- 
ness! The curse of avarice and selfishness, and of the 
idolatry of gold (which are all one), is a more tainted 
sore, a more terrible curse, in and to the community. 

The second and remaining class opposing emi- 
gration is found in the leaders of the modern 
Socialists, who, with a despairing but short-sighted 
policy, seek to restrain all emigration beyond the 
narrow seas of Britain. It is difficult to discover, 
with certainty, the exact scope and aim of Socialists 
in this course of procedure. Either they must think 
that in the event of the capital and property of Great 
Britain passing into the hands of the Government 
there would be enough for the whole people, or they 
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must believe tbat tbe stoppage of emigration will pro- 
duce a result favourable to tbeir ideas^ and by 
mere weight of pressui’e induce a peaceful revo- 
lution, or that the increase of population and 
consequent increase of want and misery, will force 
a revolution by violence. This last is too horrible 
to be contemplated. It is, indeed, certain that many 
of the great thinbers of modern days have believed that 
such a storm is brewing ; but even in fancy to paint 
London in the hands of a vast mob, mad with 
hunger, with despair, and with hatred, is to evoke 
a dream more awful than any picture of real history 
or hideous phantasy of night. And yet, so blind and 
infatuated do the rulers of the people seem to be, that 
they act and speak as if courting an outbreak of the 
fearful volcano of human passions and miseries 
seething beneath their feet. 

The recent refusals by the Imperial Government to 
aid in the projects of colonisation is but another 
instance added to many that have gone before, 
either to prove the indifference of the Government 
and the Legislature to the sufferings of the people, or 
their incapacity to rule the great nation of which they 
are the self-appointed heads. It may be, in this as in 
many other matters, that time and the pressure of 
public opinion will gradually force on reforms abso- 
lutely necessary and conducive to the public welfare. 

But to one observing these things from a distance it 
seems to be tempting Providence that Parliament, while 
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it is attempting to rule a portion of the Irish people 
with a rod of iron^ should, at the same time, treat the 
starving multitudes in England_, Scotland, and Wales, 
not only with neglect, but scarcely disguised contempt. 
It is to be hoped in the interest of humanity that history 
will not repeat itself in England. After long mis- 
government and tyranny, France had its Ee volution. 
The sufferings of the slaves in the United States were 
expiated m an ocean of blood. Let us trust in the 
mercy of God that the wise counsels of great 
numbers of the well-to-do classes, the miseries now 
suffered by the poor, the hope of extended empire 
through all parts of the earth, and the sense of 
justice and of manliness which is popularly claimed as 
the birth-right of Englishmen, may compel the Con- 
servative and slowly-moving majority in Parliament to 
take* such steps as are absolutely necessary before it 
be too late. It would, indeed, seem to be a righteous 
retribution if the Socialists and the Manchester School 
were left to fight it out together. It would not be 
the first time in English history that emigration had 
been stopped, and they who stopped it suffered. 

It is needless to recapitulate the names of those 
writers and thinkers who have urged upon the nation 
the expediency of emigration as a means of removing 
the surplus population of the country. In relation to 
the colonies another train of thought suggests itself. 
These vast landed estates, the value of which is equal 
to the whole wealth of Great Britain, were acquired 
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by conquest, by occupation, or by purchase. What- 
ever the order of their annexation to the empire, it is 
clear that all the property the Crown obtained in 
them became, de facto, the property of the whole 
British people. By what reasoning, by the exercise 
of what constitutional right, has the British Parlia- 
ment given away nearly the whole of these splendid 
territories, not only to the control, but as the property, 
of a handful of the English people who happened to 
be first in the field ? It may seem unpatriotic in me, 
a colonist of neaidy forty years, thus to question the 
title of the colonists to their public lands, but I dare to 
doubt both the right and the expediency of the conduct 
pursued by the Imperial Government in renouncing 
entirely and for all purposes these magnificent estates, 
upon which every subject of the realm for centuries 
to come might have been with God^s blessing placed 
in modest affluence and honest plenty. What 
have been the results to the empire and the colonists 
so far ? The British people have given away a dozen 
kingdoms, and if they wish to colonise any of them 
they must purchase them afresh from the Colonial 
Governments. In the colonies, — especially of Australia, 
— a very sad and disastrous state of things has 
gradually risen up. The wealthy classes have in 
every colony obtained the power of legislation. The 
land laws of each colony have almost invariably been 
made subservient to the interest of cliques. The 
natural results are seen. A landed aristocracy, more 
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powerful if possible than that of Great Britain, 
lias, in less than a century, — in most cases less than 
Half of that period, — sprung into existence. Banks 
and other monetary institutions have risen of great 
wealth and almost supreme power. Political, social, 
and monetary influences have aided and sustained each 
other, and areas of fertile lands surrounding most of the 
available harbours of these great colonies, exceeding 
many times the acreage of Great Britain, have 
passed from the English people into the hands of 
a new, selfish, and ignorant aristocracy. Not only 
have they thus acquired the choice lands of these 
nascent empires, they have, as the governing 
class, borrowed over a hundred and fifty millions 
of money, which has been mainly expended in 
giving increased value to these vast estates, while 
they have not made the interest for the loans a 
charge upon their lands to any appreciable extent 
whatever. No doubt, to aid our imperial system 
of colonisation, large tracts of land in any of 
the colonies of this group could be obtained upon 
favourable terms. In New Zealand, ten or twelve 
millions of acres yet remain in the hands of the 
Maories, which could easily be procured with their 
consent, if some portion of the increased value went 
to them and their children. In another colony, 
Western Australia, yet a Crown colony, there are 
at least five hundred millions of acres of land 
beneath the control of the Government of England, 


N 
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In South Africa^ also, there is a wide field for 
settlement* 

There can be no doubt that the Imperial Govern- 
ment, although it has given away, by enactment, to 
the different colonies the Crown lands within their 
respective boundaries, could lawfully send its surplus 
people to settle on the colonial lands. These lands 
were the birthright of the whole British people, and 
the Government and Parliament of England were but 
the trustees of this vast heritage. As a matter of 
fact, Parliament, indeed, passed such laws, and 
they have been given effect to, but Parliament 
had no such constitutional power ; and, save 
and except individual rights, which have been 
acquired by subjects of the Crown in portions 
of these lands, the present or any future Imperial 
Government can, and ought, to repeal the former 
thoughtless and improvident legislation, and re-vest 
the remaining colonial territories in the whole British 
people. Whatever questions of expediency may arise, 
whatever doubt as to the advisability of such a pro- 
ceeding may occur, the fact remains that the Parlia- 
ment which gave these boundless estates to handfuls 
of colonists in different portions of the earth, committed 
gross breaches of their duty, and were guilty of very 
grave crimes against the nation. 

The mere emigrating of the people, — that is, the 
casting them upon the shores of the colonies to 
shift for themselves, — ^would, no doubt, be properly 
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resisted by colonists as being directly injurious to 
the welfare of the community. But the sending of 
suitable people with a proper object and certain 
destination, accompanied by sufiucient capital to 
enable them to settle down in their new homes, and 
to become self-supporting and producers of wealth, 
would be hailed by the inhabitants of every colony 
as a boon. 

Land as it exists in a state of nature, — that is, without 
the hand of industry to till it, or the expenditure of 
human labour to gather its products, — is useless. As 
soon, however, as the rule of man is extended over 
it, and it is compelled by natural laws to yield food 
to man and beast, it becomes useful. 

It IS the one fixed natural agent from which, with 
certainty and precision, the sustenance of man and 
most of his comforts are produced year by year. Upon 
its surface he builds his dwelling-place. It is in- 
dispensable to the continued existence of mankind. 
In proportion as this natural agent or force is obtain- 
able and capable of occupation, the necessaries, the 
comforts, and the luxuries of life are placed within 
human reach. 

The ancient tribal ownership and possession of land 
has, in civilised societies, as we know, passed away, 
and individual ownership and possession debars the 
great mass of the people both from the possibility of 
occupancy and the power of enjoyment of any portion 
of the soil. In new and partially uninhabited coun- 
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tries^ therefore, a state of great prosperity may Natu- 
rally be expected to arise, because, large estates being 
accessible to all, the means of acquiring wealth become 
widely distributed among the first settlers. In the 
early days of a colony, the mere landing of emigrants 
upon its shores means to them the entrance into a 
garden of plenty. But when population has increased, 
when towns have been built, and the available lands 
within easy distances of the harbours and towns have 
been appropriated, when the conditions of the parent 
state have become attached to its children, then the 
same laws which shut out the labouring class from the 
possession of the soil in the older country operate in 
the new. Thus, although by reason of there yet re- 
maining waste lands to be settled, labour is, to 
some extent, at a premium as compared with its price 
in the mother country; yet the conditions of both 
become so nearly similar as to render the simple de- 
portation of those whose only means of livelihood is 
their labour, from one country to another, a matter 
of but little advantage to the labourers themselves, 
and detrimental to the interests of their fellows in 
the new country. 

This gives a plain and simple reason, as simple as 
it is unanswerable, for the objections raised by the 
industrial classes in the colonies to the introduction 
of further labouring power. 

But the introduction of labouring power, accom- 
panied by sufficient means to enable it to reach and 
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occupy land more distant from tlie centres of popu- 
lation so as to open new markets for labour and new 
sources of wealth, is not obnoxious to the feeling or 
judgment even of the most conservative member of 
a trade union. Here it must be observed that after 
the accessible lands of a colony have become private 
property, and when, by reason of distance or of ex- 
pense, it becomes difficult and costly to bring rough, 
or foiest, or swampy land into cultivation, other diffi- 
culties arise. And these are difficulties not inter- 
posed by man, but by nature. To occupy and utilise 
such lands as these last-mentioned, concerted and 
organised labour, backed by capital, is absolutely 
necessary. 

In any plan of colonisation, therefore, which 
may be proposed for colonies such as Hew Zealand, 
Hew South Wales, or South Africa, — and the same 
reasoning may, perhaps, apply generally to all, — 
these matters must be borne in mind. To project 
and carry into operation a successful scheme of 
colonisation, it is necessary first not to injure, but to 
benefit, the industrial population at present existing 
in the proposed locality of settlement. And as the 
opposition of men must be overcome or avoided, and 
their aid and sympathy enlisted, so must the diffi- 
culties presented by nature be fairly met, and all 
necessary measures taken to ensure her aid. Hor 
should it be forgotten in any such scheme that a 
community reducing the wilderness to a fertile 
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settlement will yet require the possession and enjoy- 
ment of other articles than those which they them- 
selves can draw from nature, which articles they can 
only obtain by an extended commerce with the outer 
world. Their flocks and herds may increase and 
multiply ; their ploughs may turn the soil, and the 
golden wheat yield its rich abundance ; their fruits 
may be plentiful ; but there will yet remain a thou- 
sand other things which they will desire, and which 
they only can obtain by giving for them their surplus 
products in exchange. 

If a market can be secured by such settlements ; if 
their beef and mutton, their wool and hides, their 
butter, and cheese, and fruit can be exchanged for the 
produce of the loom and of the mill ; and commerce 
provide an easy method by which their wants can be 
supplied and paid for by the fruits of the earth won 
by their hands, then nothing is wanting to complete 
material success and the general comfort of the new 
community. 

In olden times individual emigration was scarcely 
known, and modern writers unanimously express the 
opinion, not only that emigration is beneficial, but 
that it is most likely to be successful when carried 
out on a large scale, and in an organised fashion. The 
opinion of one of the leading German economists may 
be taken as an illustration of historic belief on this 
subject : — 

is sufficiently evident that emigration from an 
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over-populated countiy may be attended with good 
consequences^ especially when it talzes place in organised 
hodiesd’ ^ 

Unfortunately^ emigration in groups has recently 
become very rare^ whereas during the Middle A.ges it 
took place preponderatingly^ first in armies^ and then 
in communities/^ t 

The present position of England is one which, 
unless the intense pressure of population be relieved 
by a sound process of emigration, seems likely to 
result in a tremendous convulsion. The operations 
of orthodox economy have resulted m the aggre- 
gation of wealth in the hands of the propertied 
classes to so vast an extent, and have left the 
multitudes so much without resources, that even 
a temporary interruption to the employment of the 
people or to the supply of food materials from 
abroad, would inevitably lead to a most serious state 
of affairs. ISTo alteration, however complete, of the 
system of political economy can produce any im- 
mediate result in the position of the masses. ISTew 
wealth must be created, new avenues of employment 
opened, new inducements to industry offered, new 
alleviations of present suffering must be practised in 
order to render the public position one of complete 
safety and the future certainly secure. 

The immense and unparalleled accumulation of idle 


^ Eoscher, vol. ii., p. 362. 


t Ibid., note 2. 
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labour power in England side by side with the use- 
less accumulation of wealth and capital is a source of 
danger to the community as a whole. The mouths 
of the idle must be fed^ their bodies must be clothed 
and sheltered. Thus they become a burden to the 
community. 

hTor are these all the inconveniences which arise 
from the unnatural condition now occupied by some 
millions of people in the British Islands. 

As these idle and pauperised armies^ bitterly 
lamenting their own unhappy state^ behold the splen- 
dour and luxury by which they are surrounded, it is 
but natural that envy, discontent, and hatred should 
arise within their hearts. 

The English people are a patient and enduring 
people. But, however patient and enduring, it is 
surely madness, and not wisdom, to keep thus caged 
and starving such vast numbers of human beings, 
tempted continually to violence and rapine by their 
own miseries and by the open profusion and luxury 
they can see in the lives of the propertied classes. 

But these idle hosts, dangerous and burdensome 
while within the narrow seas of Britain, would be- 
come producers of a new and unexampled prosperity if 
settled on the waste lands of the colonies. Discontent 
and sedition would give place to content and loyalty. 
Instead of being a burden upon the taxpayer, they 
would provide new markets for English manufactures, 
new food for English consumers. In place of needing 
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anincessarit watcli and guard_, they would fast become 
the sentries and outposts of the military forces of 
the empire. And the wealth and capital now idle 
and useless in Great Britain would be profitably 
employed in supporting their labour in distant lands^ 
until they became self-supporting and producers of a 
new and measureless prosperity. 

Thoughts such as these^ reflections of this character 
are so simple and unanswerable that it might seem 
needless to assert them. But facts and experience 
both show that the English Legislature; the English 
Government; and English public opinion have yet to 
be impressed with the very simplest and most ele- 
mentary truths upon this all-important subject. If a 
federated empire be really desired; what bond of 
federation can be so strong as the golden chain of 
gratitude and affection; or the iron links of common 
and united interest ? By cruel and oppressive laws 
England; a hundred years agO; drove from her the 
great colonies of America. By carelessness and mis- 
government she has banished from Ireland; from 
England; and from Scotland; during the last century; 
millions of her people with anger against her in their 
hearts. Till within the last eighteen years she treated 
her colonies with contempt; and plainly intimated that 
she considered them incumbrances. Now the Imperial 
temper is reviving. The present greatness and wonder- 
ful possibilities for the future of the British empire 
assert a most powerful influence upon public opinion. 
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Let another step be taken in the onward march of 
the history of England. Let the armies of labourers 
now useless in their native land be marched to the 
unoccupied territories awaiting them^ and let the un- 
profitable and stored-up capital of the United Kingdom 
be co-invested with these great forces of labour power 
upon the now unutilised forces of Nature so freely 
given to us as a nation. 

This will of itself form a federation^ — a federation 
which no shock of arms can breaks and no question of 
contending interests can weaken. For millions would 
remain in England whose savings were invested in 
the colonieS;, and who would receive payment for such 
investments by the produce of these new lands. Mil- 
lions would be made happy and contented, trans- 
planted to the colonies, who, if kept in enforced idle- 
ness in England, will be robbed of their manhood 
and their faith in God. And with this forward 
step, if the rules of a new and complete system of 
political economy be introduced so that the vast 
stores of new wealth to be created may be fairly and 
equitably distributed, it becomes impossible to place 
limits to the individual and national benefits which 
may be obtained, or reforms which may be accom- 
plished. 




CHAPTER VII. 

(Political economy as yet not a science — Senior’s claim — Kingsley’s 
denial— Natural development of economic practice — Abnor- 
mal modern ideas concerning it — Wakefield on colonisation — 
Functions of nature — Necessity for labour — Necessity for 
capital — Gladstone, Fawcett, and Cairns on unecpial distribu- 
tion — Two cardinal errors in orthodox system — First, positive, 
selfishness as only motive power ; second, negative — Utter 
Ignorance of economists as to surplus or accumulated wealth, 
and the laws of its distribution — Erroneous canon of distribu- 
tion — The profits of capital — Senior and Mill examined — 
Their errors on this point — No distribution of siuplus wealth 
to industrial class , proportional increase of wealth and popu- 
lation since 1800 — Labour gets no share of surplus wealth — 
Silence of modern economists on distribution — Guyot. 

HE history of human teachings in all 
departments of knowledge has been 
characterised by a strange development 
of confident assumption revealed in every 
age, and every school, that each particular theory 
advanced was perfect and complete. 

The science of political economy can claim no 
exception from this almost universal rule. It is 
ludicrous to read the dissertations of men of gi'eat 
'Culture upon this subject, and to find the old claim 
once more asserted in regal'd to political economy, 
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that as a science it is complete^ that its axioms are 
well known^ and that its principles are invariable in 
their action^ and certain in their results. Mr. Nassau 
Senior thus writes concerning it * — There is a 
science of production definite^ exacts the axioms of 
which are as universal and demonstrable as those of 
astronomy, the practical rules of which are as simple 
and familar as those of arithmetic 

To this very open and confident statement, it is 
perhaps sufiScient to reply that at present there is no 
such thing known as a science of political economy. 
That which goes by the name is but a mass of 
undigested facts, and disjointed reasonings upon 
questions imperfectly understood. It is aimless in its 
purposes, and inoperative, except for evil in its 
conduct. 

Indeed, I am inclined to deny to political 
economy, as yet, the name of a science. It is, as 
yet, merely in its analytic stage, explaining the causes 
of phenomena, which already exist. To be a true 
science it must pass on into the synthetic stage, and 
learn how, by using the laws which it has discovered, 
and counteracting them by others when necessary, 
to produce new forms of society. As yet political 
economy has produced nothing. It has merely said 
^ Laissez/aite.^ .... For it is my belief that 
not self-interest, but self-sacrifice is the only law 
upon which human society can be grounded with any 
hope of pi'osperity and permanency. That self- 
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interest is a law of nature I know well. That it 
ought to be root-law of human society^ I deny^ unless 
society is to sink down again to the Eoman Empire 
and a cage of wild beasts I shall resist it as I do 
any other snare of the devil, for if I once believe it 
I must carry it out.^^* 

What Kingsley thus wrote is, indeed, essentially 
true, and although neither he nor other men of his 
school, Maurice, Hughes, Ludlow, and Bullar, or 
men like Mazzini, clearly saw how the evil teachings 
of orthodox political economy were to be overcome, 
they recognised and taught; very strenuously that, 
instead of self-interest there must be self-sacrifice, 
instead of selfishness there must be sympathy, and 
instead of isolation and individual strife there must 
be association and co-operation before any workable 
scheme of social economy could be propounded. They 
confessed that they could not yet see how this was 
to be accomplished, and that they themselves failed 
in the attempts they made. And so, in the same 
letter from which the above quotation is made, 
Kingsley says : — 

Kow, as for any schemes of Maurice^s or mine, it 
is a slight matter whether they have failed or not. 
But this I say, because I believe that the failure of a 
hundred schemes would not alter my convictions, that 
they are attempts in the right direction, and I shall 


* Charles Kingsley, Letters and Memories,” page 209. 
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die in liope, not Having received the promises^ but 
beholding them afar off, and confessing myself a 
stranger and a pilgrim in a v^orld of Lcdsser faireJ^ 
The criticisms of the great author of Hypatia are 
just. Political economy has produced nothing. In 
its three stages through the mercantile system, the 
physiocratic system, and the modern orthodox 
system, it has explained or attempted to explain as 
Kingsley expressed it, ^‘'phenomena which already 
exist.'^-’ But even this has been done with great 
uncertainty, and very often erroneously. The state 
of the cilivised world from every point of view tells 
us unmistakably that the orthodox science has run 
its course, and that, unless some new and more com- 
plete system be adopted, great trouble will occur. 
Nor is the reason for the successive failures far to 
seek. Since the creation man had gone on in 
simple fashion practising a rude, but more or less 
correct, form of economy, without knowing its laws, 
as he spoke language correctly without knowing the 
rules of grammar. Then when the science was 
reduced, or it was attempted to reduce it, to form 
and shape, the purpose was only partially accom- 
plished. Money or capital is, no doubt, one of the 
factors of production, but it is only one. So when 
Quesnay and Turgot proclaimed that physical nature 
was the sole source of wealth, they also erred by 
ascribing to a second factor the importance of all 
combined. So, too, the orthodox political eco- 
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nomists^ greatly superior as they are to their fore- 
runners in knowledge^ are still equally in erroi% in 
placing the sole source of wealth in labour. Capital^ 
physical nature, and labour, are each and all 
indespensable to production of every sort. Each by 
itself is helpless, combined they produce all things. 
It is strange that this simple truth has not yet been 
admitted as the true foundation of political economy. 
The direct statement of Adam Smith and his 
followers that labour is the source of all wealth, 
gives to Socialism its strongest argument and most 
powerful reasons. It is asked, and asked with force, 

If all wealth proceeds from labour, why does not 
the labouring class receive and enjoy it?^^ One 
strange fact in this aspect is that the necessity for 
the combination of land, labour, and capital is over 
and over again asserted in the Wealth of Nations,^^ 
and in every follower of Adam Smith, while yet they 
generally adhere to the principle that labour is the 
source of all wealth. 

If we consider the common practice of men, we 
shall be able still further to find from it the proper 
system of economic science. Man lives upon the 
earth. He is doomed to toil. In the sweat of his 
brow he shall eat bread. From the natural elements, 
land, air, and water, directly or indirectly, he draws 
his food, his clothing, and his shelter. The air 
supplies the gases necessary for life ; land and water 
yield to his labour the necessaries of existence. He 
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subdues tbe eartb and has dominion over it. Fish 
from the sea^ cattle and sheep from the pastures^ 
fruit, cereals, and roots from the earth, — these are the 
rewards of his toil. But food is not alone suflScient 
for his wants. His body must be clothed to protect 
it from heat and cold. First skins of beasts and 
the bark of trees affoi'd rude appai’el. Then he 
manufactures garments from the products afforded 
to his industry by nature. For shelter he first avails 
himself of caves, but soon erects a rude form of 
dwelling. At length dressed timber, stone, or brick 
is called into requisition, and he is comfortably 
housed. Thus in all primitive life, agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, aided by the rudest forms of 
adaptation and manufacture, suflBce for the support 
and even the comparative comfort of life. Let it 
be noticed also that the produce of this agricultural 
and pastoral employment, and this crude and per- 
sonal manufacture, are for the purpose of personal 
existence and enjoyment, and not for trade and 
-commerce. It is of the last impoi'tance that this 
should be borne in mind, because all men seem now 
to regard the pursuit of these primary employments 
with an eye solely to trade. The questions now are 
not: Is the land good that we may grow food of all 
sorts ? Is timber convenient that we may build ? Is 
it possible that we can make and sustain comfortable 
homes upon the land we go to occupy, and rear our 
families in honest and contented comfort ? On the 
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contrary, they ask : Where are our markets ? What 
are the means of transmitting oui' produce to those 
markets ? How shall we be able to raise products 
with which the markets are not overstocked ? 

So completely has modern philosophy become 
imbued with this idea that the proposals made by 
Mr. Wakefield for colonisation, which practically 
compelled a number of people to live in towns, in 
order that they might provide a market for settlers 
in the country, is thus spoken of by John Stuart 
Mill: — The application of this truth by Mr. Wake- 
field to the theory of colonisation has excited much 
attention, and is doubtless destined to excite much 
more. It is one of those great practical discoveries 
which, once made, appear so obvious that the merit 
of making them seems less than it is.^^ The planting 
of people side by side over large areas might assure 
to those families a rude abundance of mere neces- 
saries/^ but must be unfavourable to great pro- 
duction or rapid growth,^^ — that is, does not seek so 
much to create commerce as happy homes blessed 
with a rude abundance.” 

In truth, the covetousness and selfishness of modem 
social science sacrifices even the sacred peace and love 
of home, with all its holy affections, to the desire for 
wealth. 

1% and normal aim in the occupation of 
lands is to grow food, to provide shelter, and obtain 
the materials from which clothing can be made. 


0 
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Upon this natural foundation a complete and happy 
structure may he reared. 

Manufactures^ trade, and commerce will follow, 
properly to increase the comforts of men. These 
should not be masters compelling a miserable servi- 
tude from humanity ; they should be servants minis- 
tering to the wants and exchanging the products of 
all nations. First, let there be the supply of all home 
wants, so far as soil and cultivation will afford them ; 
then as large and wide a production of the most 
valuable and useful commodities as possible for com- 
merce, so that the surplus may be changed for the 
manufactures and productions of other lands and races 
with equal benefit to all. 

Selfishness is not only, as we have seen, the rule of 
action as a fact, but, what is much worse, it is endorsed 
as right and proper. In this way, the economical 
gospel of selfishness and covetousness has been always 
preached, and the influence has been reflected from 
theory to practice, and from practice to theory, until 
trade and commerce, and all pursuits having for their 
object the production and exchange of natural wealth 
have been demoralised and corrupted. Everything 
has been sacrificed to acquiring wealth. All the better 
instincts and hopes of humanity have been displaced 
by this desire. The great end of life is to amass. 
The World worships at the shrine of Biches. Even 
the churches have been carried away by the flood. 
Eichesare righteousness; poverty is sin. Production, 
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manufacture^ trade^ and commerce, as a means of a 
quiet and contented life, are unthought of ; but they 
are prized and valued as they bring riches and posi- 
tion. To all conditions they are necessary, but we 
err when we allow them to become our rulers. 

The earth contains its treasures of minerals and 
metals, it will yield also with returning seasons 
perennial harvests. And not only has the Creator 
given such great abundance of valuable things and 
such a diversified array of productions, but he has 
also endowed the dull, insensate soil with powers 
of reproduction wonderful beyond comprehension, as 
they are unerring in operation and beneficent. He 
has also created the animal organisms which, by the 
order of nature reproducing their kind, afford to men 
almost illimitable sources of food, convenience, and 
comfort. In addition to all these, the same mind has 
ordained and the same hand created innumerable 
laws in nature which, being gradually discovered and 
conquered by man, are used to minister to his wants 
and to increase his pleasures. No system of philo- 
sophy, truly so called, can prove that these powers 
and treasures of nature as such can by right be 
monopolised by any individuals, by any classes, or by 
any sections of the human family. 

They belong to the whole race of man, for they 
are the common heritage of all. 

When Mr. Henry George therefoi'O traces a greater 
part of the ^411s which flesh is heir to to the pre- 
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sent system and extent of private ownersliip and 
exclusive possession of great areas of land^ lie is 
simply using an argument di*awn from nature. He is 
asserting a fundamental truth, in human economy. 
But he uses this truth inexpediently^ and without due 
regard to the truths which surround it^ and of which 
it forms a part. It is, indeed, a most important part, 
but it is still a part only. Not merely as regards land 
for the purpose of agriculture, or as the home of 
human communities, as in great cities, but as to land, 
the repository of all the treasures hidden in its bosom, 
the same truth holds good. It holds equally with re- 
lation to the cattle, sheep, birds, and beasts, which 
minister to our wants, and which increase and multiply 
by the laws and powers of nature. It holds equally in 
the realms of natural law over all those wonderful 
discoveries and inventions by which labour is 
economised, the power of production is indefinitely 
multiplied, and wealth increased beyond the limits of 
-calculation. It holds equally in those common 
bounties of nature, air, light, and water, which 
encircle and encompass the earth, illimitable in 
quantity, immeasurable in extent, perpetual in 
existence. All these are the common property of 
mankind. By reason of its limitation in space, and 
difference in climate and fertility, there is, indeed, a 
wide distinction between land, and the other elements 
and gifts of nature. 

The method of enjoyment, and the mode of usage 
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are different in tbe utilisation of land, and tlie enjoy- 
ment of the air and sunlight, or the result of scientific 
discovery and invention ; but the one universal rule 
holds good in all, that the gifts, the powers, and the 
capacities of nature are the common heritage of man- 
kind. Speaking exactly, the only thing which one 
man can claim as against the whole world are his own 
personal share of produced wealth, which actually 
results from his own unaided labour, or which comes 
to him as the gift of some other being, and over 
which that other being had the like property and 
power of control. But how are all to share in the 
enjoyment of nature^s gifts ? That is the question ! 
The system of political economy, which gives a rea- 
sonable and practicable answer to this, even though 
it be but approximately complete, will by the fact 
prove itself true and worthy. At the present time, 
more than in other ages, the blessings and fruits of 
nature are monopolised by restricted numbers, while 
the happiness arising from their enjoyment is denied 
to those who form by far the larger proportion of 
mankind. While nature is the real source of all 
wealth, labour is always necessary to realise it, and to 
reduce it into human possession. The ore would 
remain hidden in the mine, the earth would be 
untilled and Waste, the laws by which we are sur- 
rounded would never be invoked, nor turned into 
forces and instruments of production were it not for 
the active brains and busy hands of men. Thus 
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nature is tlie source from which, wealth is derived, 
and labour is the agent by which it is produced, and 
made available. Here we are met by another truth, 
at once simple and important. So simple as to be 
self-evident, so important as to contain the greatest 
measure of earthly happiness. This is the right of 
every man to his own labour, and to all that it will 
produce, or its equivalent value. The old question 
again proposed itself. How shall this natural right 
of man be obtained ? To this query a true system of 
political economy will find an answer, at least, practi- 
cally correct. 

Human labour, unarmed with tools and machinery, 
and unsupported by food and raiment, would be 
powerless to avail itself of the treasures which nature 
so freely offers. Even the rudest savage has his 
spear or blowpipe, fishing-hook, axe or club of wood 
or stone, canoe, or yam-stick. These are his capital. 
Civilised man possesses other forms of capital, — tools, 
implements, beasts of burden, machinery, shipping, 
railways, stores of food and clothing, and last, but 
most useful of all, because it is a medium of exchange 
:and commands all, — money, which now means gold 
and silver, but which will ultimately mean public 
credit. As at present taught, economic science retains 
the worst features of the two former systems, and has 
joined them with a code of evil principles. The reign 
of Capital, which formed the mercantile system, still 
obtains* The acknowledgment and appropriation of 
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tlie value of land^ and other natural forces on which the 
physiocratic philosophy was based^ yet continues, while 
upon the doctrine of the supremacy of labour has been 
reared, strangely and as if in mockery, the selfish indi- 
vidual competitive principles which, joined to the evils 
of the other systems, places labour beneath the heel 
of capital, and fills the earth with suffering and wrong. 

The actual distribution at present obtaining gives 
this world^s goods into the possession of classes 
already possessing property. This fact is notorious. 
Deplored by every right-minded person and wondered 
at by all, the power which controls the destination of 
the accumulated wealth of the nations seems to be 
completely hidden. While men like Mr. Gladstone 
and the late Professor Fawcett are astonished and 
saddened by this result of modern civilisation, they 
are unable to explain the causes of such an evil, or to 
offer any remedy whatever for so disastrous a state of 
things. It is evident that the subject itself is not 
understood. For while our greatest thinkers perceive 
that political economy directs all the increasing wealth 
of a country into the possession of the capitalist class, 
they can only express their surprise and regret at this 
unhappy result. 

Mr. Gladstone, forty years ago, gave utterance to 
the following words : — It is one of the sad sides of 
the present social order in our land that the steady 
increase of wealth of the upper classes and the accu- 
mulation of capital should be attended with a diminu- 
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tion in the people^s power of consumption^ and with 
a larger amount of privation and suffering among the 
poor/^ 

When twenty years had passed, the same great 
statesman, speaking in the same House (the House of 
Commons) said: — From the year 1842 to 1853, the 
receipts from the income tax increased 6 per cent, in 
England ; and from 1853 to 1861, 20 per cent. It is 
an astonishing fact, but it is nevertheless true, that 
this prodigious increase of wealth benefited solely the 
well-to-do classes.^^ 

Nearly ten years afterwards, in 1872, the late Henry 
Fawcett and his wife, Millicent G-arrett Fawcett, in 
their Essays and Lectures on Social and Political 
Subjects,^^ speak thus : — Production has increased 
beyond the most sanguine hopes, and yet the day 
when the workman shall obtain a large share of this 
increase seems as far distant as ever, and in his miser- 
able abode the struggle against want and misery is as 
hard as it ever was. The result of this is to create a 
feeling of profound hostility to the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which society is based.^^* 

Professor Cairns says : — The conclusion to which 
I am brought is this : unequal as is the distribution 
of wealth already in this country, the tendency of in- 
dustrial progress, on the supposition that the present 
separation between individual classes is maintained, 
is towards an inequality greater still,^^ 

It is worse than useless to deny or hide from our- 
* Page 12. 
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selves the fact that our prevailing system has failed 
utterly^ and without hope of recovery. 

The laws which govern exchange are variable in 
their application and force, and liable to change with 
the changing methods and facilities of commerce. 

The laws of value, currency, of demand and supply, 
of the cost of production, and of the value of money 
are not, as it seems to me, of as great importance as 
those laws which govern more immediately the distri- 
bution of wealth. The different theories and argu- 
ments advanced are indeed of great interest, but they 
do not affect the comfort of the industrial classes in 
any sense so deeply as the other laws of which I have 
spoken. 

We have now to consider the two greatest errors of 
all ; the first being an error of commission, the other 
one of omission. The first is the placing of selfishness 
as the sole and natural foundation of all human actions 
in economic practice. The second is the omission of 
the whole surplus or accumulated wealth of a com- 
munity from the scope and contemplation of the 
argument together with the totally erroneous canon 
or formula of distribution propounded by all writers* 
Eegarding for a moment the first of these cardinal 
errors, it is evident that the basis of selfishness is 
immoral and unjust. I have already alluded to the 
contrast presented in the writings of Adam Smith, 
between the motive power set up in his Theory of 
Moral Sentiments,^^ and that alleged in the Wealth 
of Nations,^^ It is matter for surprise that so profound 
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a thinker and so good a man, should not have per- 
ceived the inevitable tendency of practice based upon 
a precept so atheistic as selfishness. Unhappily the 
practice amongst men in the acquisition and enjoy- 
ment of wealth had ever been, generally speakings 
selfish. But to advance in theory as correct that which 
had obtained in practice, simply because it had so 
obtained, was unphilosophical. By parity of reason- 
ing, any vices, any tyranny, any superstition, or 
criminal indulgence might not only be justified, but 
approved and enforced as natural and proper if only 
it could be proved to have become customary through 
a long period of time. 

The second vital error, — that of the omission of a 
proper scheme for the distribution of wealth, — is the 
most remarkable fact accompanying the whole in- 
struction upon this subject. 

In no one of the attacks made upon the present 
political economy, in that economy itself, nor in all 
combined, can there be found a plan or system con- 
taining the laws which either do or ought to govern 
the distribution of wealth. When the question of 
distribution is approached, uncertainties, confusion 
of terms, and ignorance all appear. 

During the last eighty years the wealth of Great 
Britain has increased four times more than it had 
done during the eighteen centuries of the Christian 
era. What} the growth and aggregation of national 
wealth will amount to during the next three-quarters 
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of a century it is impossible to anticipate. The 
boundless territories of the empire lying idle, 
unvesed by plough or spade ; great harbours inviting 
a mighty commerce ; a constant influx and absorption 
of people of other races in the Anglo-Saxon colonies, 
added to the ever growing increase of our own people ; 
the daily discovery and invention of labour-saving 
implements ; all tend to a wonderful condition of 
national prosperity. One problem, that of a fair dis- 
tribution, yet remains to be solved. 

To understand clearly the position and arguments 
advanced by different writers upon the laws which 
govern distribution, it is necessary to examine the 
words and terms which they employ in setting out 
and expounding the law itself. 

All wealth produced is the joint product of the 
three co-factors, — ^land, labour, and capital; and 
economists universally agree that such wealth, when 
produced, is distributed amongst the owners of 
these respective factors. 

The process or mode of distribution they state as 
follows : — 

To the owner of land, rent ; 

To the owner of labour, wages ; 

To the owner of capital, interest or profits. 

Two of these terms are comparatively easy and 
simple in their meaning. The term wages ex- 
plains itself in daily life as that return which is given 
for the labour of men. The term ^^rent^"* also 
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conveys a plain meaning to tlie ordinary mind. It 
is the reward given to the owner of land for the use 
of that land by another person. But the term 
profits is so ambiguous, and can be used in so 
many senses, as to be altogether inadequate to 
convey any clear or defined notion either to the 
orninary common sense of mankind or to the 
scientific mind of the student. So greatly has 
the difficulty of the meaning and application of this 
term pressed, even upon those who adhered most 
religiously to its use, that they have attempted to 
define its meaning more closely than by the mere use 
of the name itself. By most of the great writers the 
term profits, used to denote the distributed reward 
for the use of capital, is made up by the combination 
of three elements : (1) interest ; (2) compensation 
for, or insurance against, risk; (8) the wages of 
superintendence. This definition of the term profits 
is plainly erroneous. One of its sub-terms or elements, 
wages of superintendence, is clearly part of the wages 
of labour ; for all labour, — whether it be of the mind or 
of the hand ; whether it be the advice of the physician 
or of the lawyer, the toil of the miner or the plough- 
man, the work of the bank manager or errand boy, — 
is equal in this, that it is labour, and as such receives 
its payment in wages. The wages of superintendence, 
therefore, are part of the wages paid to labour, and no 
wages can be a portion of the profits paid to capital* 
The capitalist who superintends great works may 
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receive but it is the reward of his labour^ not of 
his capital. 

Oompensation for risk^ also^ is improperly included 
as an element of profit accruing to the capitalist for 
the use of his capital. What compensation for risk 
does the person receive who invests his money upon 
mortgage, who purchases Three per Cent. Consols, 
who buys a farm estimated to return four per cent. ? 
A risky investment, as the discounting of bills or 
money-lending, may be cited as an illustration of 
the compensation for risk, but this is no more appli- 
cal^le to capital than to labour. If a man be em- 
ployed upon a hazardous undertaking or in a 
dangerous calling, he expects to receive higher 
wages. This argument, therefore, only proves that 
compensation for risk enters into the determination 
of the rate of wages charged by the labourer equally 
with the rate of interest charged by the capitalist for 
hazardous investments. So, too, rent is increased if 
property is to be used for dangerous or offensive pur- 
poses, If in the phrase compensation for risk it 
is intended to include an insurance against the loss of 
capital in commercial or other transactions, then it is 
clear that wages and rent should both include such an 
insurance against loss, for the labourer may perform 
his work and never receive payment ; his employer 
may fail, or be dishonest and refuse or be unable to 
pay ; so the landlord may be unable to obtain his 
rent, illustrations of which position can be seen on 
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every hand in the United Kingdom at the present 
moment. 

But who talks of compensation for risk forming an 
element in wages or in rent ? The term profits/^ 
as applied to the return for the use of capital,, is 
entirely erroneous and misleading. 

The difficulties of its application were seen^ though 
not remarked upon, by Mr. Buckle in his History 
of Civilisation/^ where, in the first volume, chapter ii., 
he speaks repeatedly of the distribution of wealth 
into rent, wages, interest, and profits. This theory 
of distribution mentioned by Buckle is nearer the 
truth than any other classification yet made, though 
neither he nor any other writer seems to have appre- 
hended its importance. 

It is, however, quoted by Henry George Progress 
and Poverty,^^ book hi., chapter i. — ^^The Laws of 
Distribution^^) as an example of the inextricable 
confusion into which [the principal economists have 
drifted in their jumbling of the terms of profits and 
interest. Yet Buckle is undoubtedly right, and Henry 
George is wrong. The American writer, after clearly 
and logically pointing out the diifference between 
profits and interest, and proving that the true and 
actual return for the use of capital, as such, is interest^ 
and interest alone, immediately thereupon falls into a 
worse error than that which had deceived the very 
writers whom he so justly criticised. In avoiding 
Scylla he falls upon Charybdis. Having completed 
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tte idea that profits comprising all these three 
elements is the true return for the use of capital^ 
and having established his own proposition that the 
true reward of that one factor of production is interest 
only^ he then states that all wealth produced is 
distributed among the three factors of production^ 
thus : — To the owners of land^ rent ; to the owners of 
labour, wages ; to the owners of capital, interest ; his 
theory therefore is that all wealth produced in a 
community is distributed to the different producing 
powers as rent, wages, and interest, and in this 
opinion he by no means stands alone. 

Reflection will show not only that Henry George is 
wrong, but that this portion of the field of enquiry 
has not as yet been traversed by any writers. In 
what does wealth consist ? What does it contain and 
embrace ? What are the sources whence it flows y 
Prom what causes does it arise ? And what are the 
canons and laws of its distribution when once created ? 

If all the wages of every class were spent without 
the saving of a pound ; if landlords were lo expend 
every shilling of the rentals they receive, and the 
capitalist to disburse every penny of interest coming 
to them, still year by year the accumulated wealth of 
a community would expand and increase* Hamlets 
and villages would arise in solitary places ; villages, 
would grow into towns; towns into cities ; manufac- 
tories would spring up, commerce would spread, 
flocks and herds would increase, navies would grow, 
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great expanses of virgin land would be placed under 
tillage^ — in a word, wealth would accumulate. And 
this wealth, the surplus accumulated wealth of the 
oommunitj, would be produced from the sources of 
nature by the brain and the hand of labour, aided 
and sustained by capital. Kent, wages, and interest 
would be the charges necessary to produce this 
wealth; and they would be used and consumed in 
such production. They are therefore the cost of pro- 
duction. This is recognised by some of the German 
writers, although they neither see the importance of 
the truth asserted, nor its direct bearing upon 
the law of distribution. Roscher clearly points out 
that the cost of production includes rent, wages, 
interest, and taxes. An individual who pays taxes 
to his Government, and who has rented land and 
employed labour and capital to engage in production, 
must indeed, besides the capital he has used in such 
production, call all his outlay and interest, rent, wages, 
and taxes by the name of cost of production, since, 
unless they all come back to him in the price of the 
commodity, the entire enterprise can only injure him/^*^ 
The Geimians also, beyond rent, wages, and interest, 
place a fourth part of distribution, namely the Profit 
of the undertaker t i^ot, indeed, of that gloomy 
personage who carries us to our final earthly estate, 

* Eoscher, “Political Economy,” ISthed., translated by Ealor, 
voL U page 316, 

t Eoscner, vol. ii., page 145. 
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raeasiiriDg six feet by two, but tbe individual wbo 
enters into any undertaking whatever by wbicb profit 
of a material nature can be gained. 

But these differences, although they show thewider 
views and more liberal ideas of the German writers as 
compared with our own, which indeed characterise 
many of the French also, have in no degree illumi- 
nated nor expounded the true law of distribution. 

In a prosperous community wealth is ever growing. 
Thus in Great Britain the national wealth increased 
between the years 1865 and 1875 by the enormous 
extent of £2,400,000,000 ; this surplus remained 
after payment of the cost of production, wages, 
rent, and interest year by year. Wages were con- 
sumed, rent and interest were used by their owners, 
and yet this vast addition had been made to the 
national wealth. A few millions, no doubt, had been 
saved by the working classes out of their wages, say 
£50,000,000, which, according to Mulhall, is excessive. 
Let us suppose another £150,000,000 representing the 
savings made by the recipients of rent and the re- 
ceivers of interest : this would make a total sum 
remaining during the ten years from rent, wages, 
and interest of £200,000,000. Whence, then, has 
come the other £2,200,000,000, and to whom has 
that gigantic mass of wealth been distributed ? 
A few short enquiries will give the answer, and 
show how utterly untenable is the position main- 
tained by the economists, that all the wealth produced 
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in a community is distributed in rent^ wages^ and 
interest. I bave before seen tbat it is capital which, 
supports and assists labour while producing wealthy 
and which remunerates the labourer for his toil. Mr. 
Henry G-eorge attempts to refute this position^ whioh^ 
on the other hand, is supported by the great mass of 
writers^ but his attempt is by no means successful. 

For although labour, indeed, impresses its value 
upon the objects upon which it is being expended 
'during the time of such expenditure, yet the capitalist 
has to reward the labourer by imparting to him some 
•wealth already in existence, — that is, capital, — and 
has to wait until the crop is reaped, or the house or 
the ship is built before he can obtain from the object 
upon which such labour is bestowed a return of his 
investment. Even supposing that labour be paid for 
by a portion of its own produce, that portion so used 
becomes, de facto, capital. Rent, wages, and interest, 
therefore, are the cost of production. Other Conti- 
nental writers as well as Eoscher expressly lay down 
this principle, and so inferentially do many of the 
English writers. The cost of production being de- 
frayed, the produced wealth remains. And it is this 
produced wealth, this surplus or accumulated wealth, 
which forms the continually growing and expanding 
national property. This comprises all goods, pro- 
perties, and values not expended in the cost of pro- 
duction, and remaining after the cost of production is 
defrayed. 
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This wealth is not distributed as alleged by the 
economists, but it is distributed only among the 
owners of capital and land, — that is, the propertied 
classes. 

This is evident from the following considerations : — 
The owners of labour, the wage-earning class, receiv- 
ing wages as the means of subsistence, do not, as 
such, receive one shilling of surplus or accumulated 
wealth. 

That IS to say, that of the £2,200,000,000 
added to the national wealth of Great Britain during 
the ten years from 1865 to 1875, the industrial classes, 
as such, did not receive sixpence. 

Contradictory and indefinite as are the meanings 
generally attached to technical terms in this science, 
they are as yet sufficiently positive and clear to enable 
us to maintain for some purposes an argument upon 
the general scope of their meaning. Thus wealth is 
the sum of material production from nature by labour, 
and capital is that portion of wealth which is devoted 
to reproductive purposes and generally consumed in 
such reproduction of wealth. Eent, wages, and inte- 
rest are the price paid for the use of land, labour, and 
capital, when those three factors are together used to 
produce wealth. 

Considered from any point of view, whether from 
that of logic or that of experience, the accepted theory 
of distribution is incorrect. 

Let us take first the logical argument. A portion 
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of wealth now existing is devoted to, and used for, 
the production of fresh wealth. This portion, there'- 
fore, becomes, according to the terms of the argument, 
capital, because it is devoted to reproductive pur- 
poses. This capital is consumed in the payment of 
rent, wages, and interest, and its result is the pro- 
duction of fresh wealth. The wealth produced is 
new; the crop from the seed, the fruit from the 
tree, the increase of flocks and herds, houses which 
are built, ships which are constructed. 

That portion of the former wealth which has been 
consumed to produce this new wealth was capital ex- 
pended. It was, in fact, the cost of production, and 
in no sense whatever can it be held to be that which is 
finally produced. Even in cases where the wages of 
labour and the payment for the use of capital are to 
be paid out of the proceeds, the balance which remains 
after such payment is distinct and separate from the 
portion so used, which in itself becomes capital. The 
wealth produced is only distributed in the shape of 
rent, wages, and interest if it become in its turn 
devoted to the production of new and fresh wealth. 
The produced wealth is not, therefore, nor is any part 
of it, distributed in the shape of rent, wages, and 
interest unless it be converted into capital and used 
for purposes of reproduction. 

Let us turn now to the argument from experience. 
The wages of the labourers, the rent of land, the inte- 
rest of capital being paid, the resulting wealth, a new 
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integral part of the national possessions^ is the 
product. 

At the end of the year^ when the harvests have been 
gathered^ the construction of houses and ships finished, 
none of the wealth then existing is distributed in the 
shape and under the forms alleged. It belongs to its 
owners, it is distributed amongst them as the result 
of their expenditure, but not in any way is it distri- 
buted in rent, wages, and interest. 

Supposing a new year to commence, a portion of it 
may, indeed, be devoted to fresh production, which por- 
tion will become capital, and thus be distributed in pay- 
ment of rent, wages, and interest for fresh production. 

In short, the payments made are the capital neces- 
sarily expended to produce wealth, and by the neces- 
sity of the case never do and never can include any 
portion of the surplus wealth which is produced by it 
and added to the accumulated possessions of the com- 
munity. Portions of rent may be saved by the owners 
of land ; portions of wages may be saved by the 
owners of labour ; portions of interest may be saved 
by the owners of capital ; but when first paid to them 
for the use of their respective factors they were parts 
of capital expended for the purpose of reproduction, 
and not wealth or produce distributed as such. 

The unearned increment of land, the warehouses 
and manufactories of cities, the great ships which 
carry the commerce of the world to and fro, the gold 
and silver which are produced from the mine, the 
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wildex’ness turned into fruitful fields^ golden with their 
yellow harvests or nourishing upon their green sur- 
face innumerable flocks and herds^ the very clothes 
we wear^ the food we eat^ the furniture and appli- 
ances of our dwellings^ and the boobs within our 
libraries are neither rent^ nor wages, nor interest;, but 
have been made;, or improved^ or tended by labour for 
which wages were given, exerted upon land which 
yielded its owner a rental, which labour was sustained 
and assisted by capital, for which yearly interest was 
paid. It is in the unequal distribution or non-distri- 
bution of this surplus or accumulated wealth that the 
evil exists. 

Did the vast sum of wealth amassed during the last 
fifty years arise from savings in rent, interest, and 
wages ? Not at all. Wages were, no doubt, higher ; 
interest, if anything, has been on a lower scale ; rent, 
at any rate till a recent period, produced a greater result 
from the same given quantity of land. But so far from 
growing rent having given this increasing wealth to 
England, it was the great prosperity of the United 
Kingdom which caused all rents to ascend. What are 
the facts ? The giant strides of manufacturing industiy, 
the wonderful expansion of commerce, the railway and 
telegraph systems, the immense fortunes arising from 
patents, or from gold, silver, and other mines, the 
enormous increase in the value of town and city pro- 
p^ties, both by reason of the unearned increment and 
on account of numerous improvements, the growth and 
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consolidation of the colonial empire^ the flocks and 
herds^ the ships and houses, trade and speculation, the 
unesampled profusion and mass of all sorts of pro- 
ductions, the adaptation of science and of art to the 
wants of men; these, and other causes of a like 
nature, but of subsidiary importance, have gathered 
together and stored away for the enjoyment of the 
capitalist class wealth such as no nation in the history 
of the world ever dreamed of. Not by conquest, not 
by the spoils of war, not by rapine or treachery, nor 
by exaction, have these wonderful results been gained,, 
but by peaceful industry, by wisely-conducted com- 
merce, by the subjugation of the laws and forces of 
nature beneath the hand of man. 

Accompanying this unparalleled progress, and prin- 
cipally accounting for its wide development, has been 
the equally unparalleled progress of the English race 
and tongue. A century ago, when Adam Smith went 
down to his last rest, the English-speaking peoples did 
not number 20,000,000; to-day at least 100,000,000 of 
people possess this language as their national tongue*. 
The trade of the Australasian colonies, which, when her 
Majesty came to the throne, was practically nothing, 
now exceeds in the aggregate value of its imports and 
exports the whole sea-going commerce of the United 
Kingdom of that day. Production and the power of 
production Lave literally distanced imgination, but the 
distnhution of wealth is moi'e unfair, more unrigh- 
teous, and more marked in its inequality, than ever 
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before ; and this arises from that pregnant cause of 
all evil consequences in the material and social con- 
dition of the people, the selfish system of our ruling 
political economy, and its ignorance of the laws of 
distribution. 

In the final process of the science no discovery has 
ever been attempted. The distribution of wealth is a 
terra incognita. Its geography is unknown. No 
footfall has echoed upon its shores. No eye has 
perceived its secrets. No tongue has revealed its 
laws. Yet here lie concealed the treasures of happi- 
ness, of contentment, and of prosperity. In this 
shadowy territory, so close to us that we are, genera- 
tion after generation, coasting its strand, are mines 
more precious than those of Australia or Golconda, 
of California or New Zealand, of Kimberley or Ophir. 
In the silent recesses of this country will be found 
recorded those laws of God concerning the distribu- 
tion of His gifts, which will produce universal happi- 
ness, drive want from the homes and the lives of men, 
weaken selfishness, and diminish crime. There is the 
Eldorado which the old sea kings sought amid storm 
and battle upon the coast of the Spanish Main, — -the 
philosopher's stone is there. So little do political 
economy and its teachers know about the distribution 
of wealth, that the latest French writer, M. Yves 
Guyot Principles of Social Economy/^ English 
edition, London, 1884), alludes only indirectly to that 
portion of the subject in one brief paragraph as fol- 
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lows : — When seeking for the proper method of 
levying taxation."’^ * Now^ according to Adam Smithy 
the sources of income are three : profits^ rent^ and 
wages. How are they to be reached ? By analysing 
every income in detail. In order to reach the general 
income^ we must ascertain from every one what his 
private one is. 

Yet that book is a mine of wealth. It contains com- 
pendious statements of figures, elaborate diagrams, 
longand logical arguments, and astonishing numbers of 
references, quotations, and contradictions from other 
authors. M, Guyot’s definitions are more minute, 
more subtle, and in the main more correct than those 
of any other writer. Yet his exposition of social 
economy is dumb upon the one all-important subject, 
the laws of distribution. The only approach as yet 
made upon any extended scale to distribute wealth is 
that practised by the co-operative bodies, and even 
they are not aware that they are attempting, in a 
rude and irregular fashion, to solve the great problem 
of modern days, the discovery of the third branch of 
true political economy. 

To explain the diflSculties which have always pre- 
sented themselves to the minds of writers upon this 
division of economic study, the teachers of the science 
have been sorely troubled. As I have before alluded 
to the statement made by Senior and endorsed by 
John Stuart Mill, that ^^pi'ofits are the reward of 
Page 280. 
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abstinence/^ I will proceed to examine that theory 
and the arguments by which it is explained and 
buttressed by Mr. Mill. Writing of the distribution 
of wealth, Mr. Mill treats fully of the wages of 
labour and the rent of land, giving a somewhat 
exhaustive treatise upon those two branches of the 
subject. He then proceeds to deal with the third 
part of distribution, namely, the profits of capital. 
A brief examination of both the theory and arguments 
will possibly convince any mind of ordinary intelli- 
gence of the utter and complete fallacy of the pro- 
positions advanced and the reasoning by which they 
are supported. Hor have I any doubt that the 
consideration of Mr. Mill^s argument with ordinary 
care will convince even a sceptical mind of the gross, 
if not culpable, ignorance of economists upon the 
subject of distribution. 

Mr. Mill, in chapter ii., section 15, treats exclusively 
of the profits of capital or stock, which he states to 
be ^^the gains of the person who advances the 
expenses of the production.^^ He then proceeds : 

As the wages of the labourer are the remuneration of 
labour, so the profits of the capitalist are properly, 
according to Mr. Senior^s well-chosen expression, the 
I’emuneration of abstinence. They are what he gains 
by forbearing to consume his capital for his own 
uses, and allowing it to be consumed by productive 
labourers for their uses.^^ Now this paragraph adds 
something, and something very material, to Mr. 
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Senior^s expression^ whicli in. tins very same para- 
graph John Stuart Mill approves and adopts. If 
the profits of capital are the remuneration of 
abstinence only, then there is no necessity to allow 
capital to be used by others in order to obtain profits. 
If, on the other hand, it would be necessary not only 
to abstain from the personal use of capital, but to 
allow it to be used by others in order that profits 
may be obtained, then Mr. Senior^s expression, ap- 
proved and adopted, is wrong. But let us take it, 
as indeed it must be taken, that not only abstinence 
is necessary, but the use of capital by others is also 
necessary to the obtaining of profits, and we shall 
only find ourselves getting still more in confusion. 
For John Stuart Mill immediately proceeds to speak 
thus : Of the gains, however, which the possession 

of capital enables a man to make, a part only is 
properly an equivalent for the use of the capital 
itself, namely, as much as a solvent person would be 
willing to pay for the loan of it. This, which as 
everybody knows is called interest, is all tliat a 
person is enabled to get by merely abstaining from 
the immediate consumption of his capital and allowing 
it to be used for productive purposes by others. The 
remuneration which is obtained in any country for 
mere abstinence is measured by the current rate of 
interest on best security; such security as precludes 
any appreciable chance of losing the principal. What 
a person expects to gain who superintends the em- 
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ployment of Ms own capital is always morej and 
generally much more than this. The rate of profit 
greatly exceeds the rate of interest. The surplus is 
partly compensation for risks; he must likewise 
be remunerated for the devotion of his time and 
labour.”^^ 

I venture to suggest that in no one page in any 
writing of authority in the whole range of literature 
can there be found gi’eater confusion of ideas or 
greater contradictions than in the quotations here 
made from one page of John Stuart Mill. We find 
here these distinct statements : — 

1. The profits of the capitalist are ^^the remunera- 

tion of abstinence.^^ 

2. The profits of the capitalist are gained by ab- 

stinence/^ and by allowing his capital to be used 
by productive labourers for their uses. 

5. A part only of profits^ — that is^ interest^ — is the 

remuneration of abstinence, and allowing 
others, — namely, productive labourers, — to 
consume it for their uses. 

4. A person who superintends the employment of 
his own capital expects to get much more than 
interest. 

-5. The rate of profit greatly exceeds the rate of 
interest. 

6. Profits are the remuneration of abstinence, of 

allowing others, — that is, productive labourers, 
— to consume capital for their uses, remunera- 
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tion for risk^ tke remaneration for the devotioa 
of time and labour. 

But if a person spends his capital himself and superin- 
tends its expenditure, how can he abstain from using 
it or lending it to others ? 

Thus on this all-important subject of the distribution 
of wealth we are gravely told, first, that the profits of 
the capitalist are the reward of abstinence simply ; 
then that they are the reward of abstinence jointly 
with the lending of capital to others j then that pro- 
fits are the reward of abstinence and the lending of 
money to others, and remuneration of risk and the 
devotion of time and labour of the owner himself 
using his own money; while the statement before 
made, that profits are the remuneration for abstinence 
coupled with the lending of money to others, is flatly 
contradicted, and that interest, which is greatly less 
than profits, is the proper reward for this. 

The absurdity of MilFs definition of pi^ofifcs is 
pointed out by difierent writers, notably by 
Dillon.^ 


^ See “The Dismal Science » 1882, pp. 61,62. 
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ages, and in many lands, men liave 
: devised plans for the welfare and happi- 

I I ness of their fellows. 

Frona the days when prophets foresaw, 
in the distant periods of the eartVs history, the 
millennial reign of peace, and Plato taught, in the 
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gardens of the Academy^ to our own times^ men have 
indulged in these dreams and anticipations of a state 
of perfect justice^ and perfect righteousness upon 
earth. Utopian as were their dreams, Utopian as were 
their hopes, rudely disturbed as they all were by the 
din of war and the selfishness of civilised life, they 
show that in every age there has existed a belief that 
a better state of society could be found than now 
exists, and a hope that such a happy result might be 
accomplished. 

The Communistic and Socialistic experiments made 
during the last 100 years contain more important 
lessons than philosophy has given them credit for. 
They have been attempts to solve the social problem 
upon one side, while the great organisations of which 
the trades and labour unions, the friendly societies, 
and the co-operative bodies are typical and repre- 
sentative have been attempting the same task on the 
other. While the schemes of the Socialist and Com- 
munist leaders have been too wide, the aims and pur- 
poses of the great organisations of working men are 
too narrow. As a counterpoise to this, the plans and 
operations of the latter have been eminently practical 
and successful, while the theories and attempts of the 
former have been fanciful and unsuccessful. The causes 
of failure in all the plans which have been suggested 
for the social regeneration of mankind are found within 
themselves. From the Republic of Plato to the scheme 
of the International, all have aimed at the realisation 
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of a heterogeneous and complex policy. The same 
germs of failure and disappointment are contained in 
ail. It is not that the results in many cases aimed aii 
are unjust or impolitic. It is not that the means to 
be adopted are generally unlikely to accomplish the 
ends proposed; but it is because the social conditions 
sought to be imposed are too unnatural in their 
character, and too illogical in their description. No 
perfect human scheme of social development has ever 
been drawn up. It is not possible that it can be. 
If such a scheme were made to-day, it would be 
obsolete and useless long before it could be brought 
into general practice. Were it possible to bring it 
into force, like a new invention, it would need altera- 
tion before a year, nay, perhaps before a week, had 
passed. Who would now live in the Republic of 
Plato, or amid the calm repose of Morels Utopia^ 
obey the orders of his Philarch, or care to leave the 
busy scenes of life for what Macaulay calls the pro- 
found and serene wisdom of Solomon^s house in 
Bacon^s ^^New Atlantis,^^ or submit to the just but 
monastic discipline of Oampanella^s ^^City of the Sun^^? 
That generation has yet representatives amongst us 
who flourished when the generous but mistaken plans 
of St. Simon, Fourier, and Robert Owen were actually 
attempted iu practice. Every part of civilised society 
is now the scene of some agitation, the aim of which 
is to supplant our present system of social existence, 
and give birth to other and new forms. Most of these 
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cannot succeed in their real hiopes. They may pro- 
duce revolution; they cannot produce success. If, 
however^ short of revolution, they are able to build up, 
piece by piece, a nobler edifice of public welfare, and 
a more just distribution of wealth and comfort, then 
they will be useful to mankind. 

In all substantial progress the signs of the times 
point out the step proper to be taken. Commerce is 
impeded by the long route round the Cape, and the 
Sandy Desert separating the Mediterranean from the 
Eed Sea is pierced. The people are determined to 
have a fairer representation in Parliament, and the 
Eeform Bill becomes law. Distant parts of the earth 
cry out for union, and the electric wire is stretched 
beneath the seas. The colonies of England become 
great and populous, they murmur at the distant 
government of Downing Street, and they immediately 
possess the powers of independent nations. The hoi*- 
rors of slavery are placed before England, and twenty 
millions of money are freely given to remedy that evil 
hated of God and man. Labourers complain that they 
are forbidden by law to join for mutual protection, 
and lo ! the laws which have existed for hundreds of 
years are repealed. So, step by step, often after long 
delays and terrible conflicts, does society pass on in 
its course. 

Dissatisfaction with the present and desire for 
change in the future are by no means confined to 
Anarchists. The very soundest teachers recognise the 

Q 
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necessity for reform and anticipate it. Tlie indus- 
trial reformation/^ says Mr. IngrarU;, ‘'^for wliich. 
Western Europe groans and travails^ and the advent 
of which is indicated by so many symptoms (though 
it will come only as the fruit of faithful and sustained 
efiPort)^ will be no isolated fact,, but will form one part 
of an applied art of life .... in a word^ consciously 
directing all our resources to the conservation and 
evolution of humanity. The article from which this 
is an extract is one of exceptional merit and erudition. 
It differs in form and method from the woi’k of Cossa, 
but it is the only criticism in the English language at 
all comparable to the elaborate work of the great 
Italian scholar. 

Experience is daily showing the utter failure of 
Adam Smith^^s system^ but it is not in any sense neces- 
sary that the reforms proposed by the Communists 
and Socialists^ by Utopian philosophers^ the jLand 
Nationalists^, and least of all by the Nihilists^ are re- 
quired or adequate to remedy the evils complained of, 
or afford a satisfactory solution of the continually in- 
tensifying difficulties of our social life. The erx'ors 
into which the various schemes have led their pro- 
moters are many and diverse. They do not fit them- 
selves to the characters and circumstances of mankind 
now existing. Thi’oughout the whole of the Utopian 
allegories men are supposed to be actuated by the 
highest and purest motives. Ambition, pride, selfish- 

EncyolopsediaBritaunica, Political Economy,” vol. xix., p. 401 . 
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ness, and all otlier evil and ignoble passions are 
Ignored, and men are treated as though these qualities 
had no place in the government of their lives or 
conduct. 

The communal and socialist systems, as heretofore 
existing or attempted, invariably demand sweeping 
and radical changes in human character as the first 
condition, not merely of success, but of existence. 
The earliest communistic society was that of the 
Christians in the first Apostolic days. The change in 
human character necessary to create and sustain that 
wonderful society was no less than the regeneration 
of the hearts of its members, and the utter extinction 
in them of selfishness. The breach of this condition, 
as in the case of Ananias and Sapphira, threatened 
the destruction of the community, and, as the develop- 
ment was itself superhuman, detection and punish- 
ment were superhuman also. This is the only recorded 
instance of a community actuated solely by unselfish- 
ness and brotherly love. Unfortunately with decay 
of faith it soon faded. The systems of the leading 
modern socialistic and communistic teachers have 
been founded upon either complete changes or serious 
modifications both of the thoughts and customs of 
ordinary life. The institution of the family and of 
the marriage state, the sanctities of home, parental 
control, and the incentive of emulation, the natural 
difference and inequality of physical and mental 
power, the noble rivalry which springs from honour- 

Q 2 
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able competition^ the reward o£ active industry and 
talent^ the punishment attending upon idleness,, indif- 
ference^ and criminal selfishness^ amongst other things, 
are either totally obliterated or so nearly lost as to 
change well-nigh completely the aspects and condi- 
tions of the immemox'ial life of man. 

The error of the Socialists lies in this, that they 
mingle together and confound the science of politics 
or government and the science of political economy or 
wealth. The production and distribution of wealth, 
as such, do not, nor can they ever properly, form part 
of the functions of government. The primary objects 
of government are, as we know, the protection of life, 
property, and liberty. To provide for the safety and 
good government of a people is the first duty of 
any Government. But in a highly-civilised state of 
society it is found that many things are required by 
the community and by the people as a whole, inde- 
pendently of actual safety, though sometimes in 
the interests of all and for the public welfare. The 
administration of justice and the national defence are 
primary objects ; the building and control of railroads 
and the establishment of a postal service are matters 
of public convenience. It is quite possible, under 
existing circumstances, that the governing powers in 
any State may have not only to make public improve- 
ments upon which considerable sums of money are 
expended, and many men employed beyond the ordi- 
nary work of the public departments, but also to give 
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facilities for self-support to tliose out of work in order 
to prevent sufferings pauperisms and crime. And in 
doing this it seems proper to assert that the labourers 
if employed should be made to produce wealth in some 
shape to reimburse the State for its expenditure. If 
possible^ they should be so employed as to utilise for 
their own support land and other forces of nature in 
the country itself. 

It was upon this principle that the pauper colonies 
of Holland and Belgium were founded, and it was 
upon a still wider and deeper principle that the 
colonies of New South Wales and Tasmania were 
made to turn the dangerous classes and the waste 
lands of the empire into great and flourishing com- 
munities. The State, however, in these cases only 
placed the three factors of production in contact, land, 
labour, and capital, and private and associated enter- 
prise did the rest. If, as the Socialists teach, the 
State is to control the production of all commodities, 
to become the employer of all labour, the distributer 
of all wealth, why should it not, also, say what cloth* 
ing, what food, what sports, what religion all the 
people are to use and practise ? In such a case all 
liberty and all individuality would be gone. But 
human society will never consent to such a state of 
things. Not even the most advanced Socialist would 
tolex’ate so dreadful a bondage for a week. All that 
the Socialists require and wish for, — and far more, — can 
be obtained by a true political economy. Every sys- 
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tern or invention wliicli will increase production, every 
facility for transit over land and sea, every method 
and appliance for the swift and economical exchange 
of different commodities ; every plan of social refor- 
mation which will provide for the fair and just distri- 
bution of the necessaries and comforts of life, can be 
worked and used with propriety and effect under 
political economy, and under political economy alone. 
Their aim, so far as it asserts the right of the indi- 
viduals who create wealth to enjoy it, is proper. But 
they will never achieve it by confounding the domains 
of the two sciences nor by making the State one vast 
field of Government agencies. On the other hand, 
the political economists have ever looked upon poli- 
tical economy as a science whereby capital might be 
increased, and the wealth of the wealthy become more 
and more abundant. 

Nature performs its appointed duties with won- 
derful regularity, all its parts work in sympathetic 
accord with each other. The seasons come and go. 
Seed time and harvest, summer and winter, storm 
and sunshine, night and day, pass on in their courses. 
The vegetable kingdom obeys its laws ; the animals 
perpetuate their different species .without fail; the 
very worms which, so far as we know, blindly follow 
their instinctive laws of existence, help to enrich the 
earth, draining and fertilising the soil and fitting it for 
the service of man. All nature offers to humanity 
those objects and aspects which satisfy our desix^es. 
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delight our consciousness^ or gratify our tastes. For 
what and for whom is this banquet of nature 
spread ? Is it for the wealthy only, or the great, or 
the wise, or the powerful ? 

We are surrounded by invisible laws which, properly 
understood and wisely applied, will give the bounties 
of nature and of industry freely and without ceasing 
to all. And while the fair earth and its products 
were not granted to any small section of mankind,, 
neither were the laws which regulate their distribution 
framed to enrich only a favoured few. Any science 
which teaches such a doctrine is false. Those laws of 
production and distribution which extend the blessings 
of nature and the rewards of toil to all, and those 
alone, are true. All others, however specious and 
plausible, are false. 

Nor is it difficult to believe that the true system 
under which man is to retain the fruits of his toil, and 
which is intended to turn the curse into a blessing, 
will be, when discovered, simple and easily understood. 
Such a science, treating as it must of the laws which 
produce and distribute temporal blessings cannot in 
its nature be a dismal science,^^ but a glorious and 
comprehensive plan suited to all lands, all times, all 
people, and all circumstances. 

The causes of failm^e of all modern attempts, such 
as those of Fourier, St. Simon, Eobert Owen, and 
Calet, are not only to be found m the aversion felt 
by the majority of men to the overturning of so 
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many beloved institutions ; they ai^e traceable also^ 
regarded as societies existing for tbe production and 
distribution of wealthy to tbe insecure^ illogical^ and 
uncertain foundations upon which they were built. 
Even a slight examination will be sufficient to reveal 
many causes^ all operating towards the defeat and 
extinction of such associations. And this^ although 
founded and governed by men of enthusiastic tem- 
perament^ varied knowledge, and lofty purposes. 
Among the more prominent of these we shall oiscern 
causes of various natures. It is difficult to reduce 
them into any order or to class them in distinct 
categories. Many of them are of the same general 
character. Some are absolutely distinct. Thus at- 
tention may be directed to — 

1. The unscientific and illogical mingling of moral, 

political, and economic principles contained in 
the plans themselves. 

2. The distinguishing features already alluded to 

in the weakening of family ties and parental 
authority. 

3. The abolition or pai'tial abolition of individuality, 

personal property, and personal rights and 
responsibilities. 

4. The fundamental error running through them 

all, of the equality of men in rights and powers, 
in requirements^ and in share of property. 

5. The necessity of a complete moral change in men 

as a condition precedent to permanent success. 
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6. The aversion to religioa^ or to that form of it 

which is prescribed by the Christian Faith. 

7. The uncertainty of reward for industry or merit, 

and of punishment for idleness and wrong- 
doing. 

8. 'I^he absence of the ordinary inducements of life 

to energy, foresight, and the exercise of in- 
dividual powers. 

All these but the first would necessarily affect the 
individual members of every such association, and 
sooner or later ensure disaster. These, however, 
are not all. Others are plainly perceivable which 
would affect the association as a whole. Amongst the 
most prominent and most certain of these, in addition 
to the first above mentioned, to produce discontent, 
disunion, and dissolution, are the following : — 

1. The only common bond between the members 

was that of opinion, which being necessarily 
temporary and changeful, would sooner or 
later be broken. 

2. There existed no authority based upon the civil 

laws of the country empowering the association 
to make and enforce rules and regulations for 
its own interior management, and no govern- 
ing body armed with legal authority. 

3. There existed no person or corporate body in 

whom the common property and rights of the 
whole society were vested in accordance with 
law, in trust for the benefit of all interested, 
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no body or council possessed of legal powers 
and compellable to act for the common benefit 
by laws similar to those which regulate joint 
stock companies. 

It is by no means diflScult to perceive that these 
errors being contained in the plans themselves^ must 
inevitably lead to confusion and failure. The mere 
existence of such fiaws in the construction and being 
of the associations;, would necessarily tend to their 
destruction. It is not necessary to elaborate the 
reasons which influence judgment in this matter. 
The principles which formed the basis of these com- 
munities were in many cases immoral. The bonds of 
federation were weak and brittle ; the hopes held out 
were cloudy and indistinct ; the objects aimed at were 
greatly inferior in power of attraction to the ordinary 
purposes and objects of life^ and the methods of 
attainment were inconsequential and uncertain. In 
addition to all these the sacrifices necessary were 
greats and not only great but continuous. In the 
face of such difficulties and so great uncertainty of 
event, it is not surprising that every practical effort 
failed. It would have been nothing short of a miracle 
if any one of these attempts had permanently suc- 
ceeded. 

Many efforts which have been made to improve the 
condition of the masses of civilised humanity, have 
been weakened by the diffuse nature and extent of 
the theories propounded and the experiments made. 
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This^ without douht^ has arisen from the want of a 
clear perception of the fact that the science of wealth, 
its production, exchange, and distribution, stands 
alone and apart from all other sciences, as complete 
in itself as the sciences of chemistry or geometry. 

It may perhaps be safely stated that any science 
will become known and capable of application in 
exact proportion as its limits and laws are clearly 
distinguished from those of other sciences, however 
analogous or cognate in their nature and operation. 
The science of political economy has only lately been 
studied and understood as distinct and separate from 
all other sciences. 

In the consideration of this subject it must be 
remembered that political economy envelopes the tem- 
poral existence of all men. The exact sciences have 
no aim or object. They are the laws of nature regula- 
ting space, form, attraction, and proportions of things. 
They exist altogether outside and independent of 
humanity. Men cannot change or modify them in 
the smallest degree. With all the sciences and laws 
which touch and affect men as such, the case is 
different. These have a purpose in the general 
economy of existence. They can indeed be prosti- 
tuted to other and baser ends. They are continually 
so misused. It is the triumph of man^s intellect to 
discover not only the laws themselves, but their 
proper object. The great difference between political 
economy as now understood, and Socialism, Com- 
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munism, and tlie Utopian theories is this — The 
first consists of proper means towards improper ends, 
or none at all; the second of ends partly proper 
and partly improper, v/ithout any, or, at any rate, 
adequate means for their accomplishment. 

The experiments made by Communists and Socialists 
towards social improvement and happiness traverse 
m every instance too wide a field. The dreams of 
Utopian writers are tinged with the same colouring. 
Sometimes they touch upon the distribution of wealth 
as well as its production, as in Sir Thomas Morels 

Utopia,^^ and Morelly^s Basiliade.^^ Sometimes 
they pass by this subject altogether as foreign to or 
outside of the ideas of social organisation, as in 
Platons Republic.-’^ In the efforts of the Commun- 
ist and Socialist leaders, and the plans proposed by 
them for the amelioration of human want and suf- 
fering, the production of wealth from nature by the 
labour of men, as well as its distribution, found indeed 
a place, but generally a subordinate place. But in 
no scheme, either theoretically or in practice, have 
the limits of the laws of the production, exchange, 
and distribution of wealth been considered apart and 
distinct from all other questions. Many writers have 
seen with great clearness the errors which existed in 
society, resulting in the startling contrasts between 
wealth and poverty; nor were they blind to the 
sources from which these disparities arose. Thus 
Morelly ascribes all the evils which men suffer 
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fhrougli tlie unequal distribution of wealth to one 
source^ namely, the vice of avarice. The only vice 
m the universe is avarice. All the others, whatever 
be their name, are only different modifications of this 
vice.’^ 

And in concluding a book written in answer to 
some sharp criticisms upon his Basiliade,^^ he stated 
that selfishness or private interest is the universal 
pest, the slow fever, the consumptive disease of 
society ; and he preached an absolute communion m 
property as the great panacea for the woes which 
afiiict humanity. 

It is remarkable that in all the modern experiments 
and ill all teaching, both ancient and modern, where 
the improvement of social organisation has been 
attempted, no efibrt whatever has been made to de- 
velop a true science of political economy, nor to sepa- 
rate the production and distribution of wealth from 
the general plans for social improvement. Through- 
out, from Eobert Owen^s institution at New Lanark 
and from the societies of St. Simon and Fourier, in 
France, down to the latest experiments in the United 
States, the same tendency is manifest. The proposals 
of the International, and of all the Socialist bodies in 
England, France, and Germany, are all weakened by 
the same defect. Until a better foundation is laid 
down in theory, practical in its nature, logical in its 
condition, and widely beneficial in its results, the old 
system will not only continue in existence, but it will 
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increase in vigour. If all tlie plans wMch are pro- 
posedj from those of the loftiest Christian commnnism 
to the lowest depths of the destruction advocated 
by Nihilism were reduced into practice^ and the 
present selfish system of political economy^ restricted^ 
as it isy to mere chrematistic science^ were continued^ 
the conditions of the multitudes of men would not be 
bettered^ at any rate permanently. Men wonder at the 
failure of so many noble undertakings^ of so much 
philanthropic and religious effort^ of so many seemingly 
well-conceived plans. So far as these plans are in- 
tended to affect the religious and moral life of men^ 
they must fail unless founded upon the simplest doc- 
trines of Christianity. So far as they are aimed at 
the alteration of social life^ they will undoubtedly fall 
to pieces or fade away if they propose to alter mar- 
riage relations, family and parental discipline, and 
those ordinary forms of society which have commonly 
existed from time immemorial. So far as they 
attempt to rectify the abuses and sorrows under 
which, through the unequal distribution of wealth, 
men now suffer, they must also be defeated unless 
they proceed upon a pure and logical system of 
economics consistent with justice and practicable in 
daily life. 

The United States have provided a theatre during 
the last half-century for more experiments upon com- 
munistic and socialistic foundations than have been 
attempted during all previous historic times. In the 
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Mstoiy of these movements^ there seem to have been 
two epochs closely assimilated to the two epochs of 
the co-operative movement in England. The first 
dates from the introduction of the principles of Robert 
Owen to America in 1823^ and the second from the 
Fourier movement in 1843. 

In a most interesting and instructive volume, Mr. 
J. H. Noyes, — himself no inconsiderable figure in the 
development of this socialistic philosophy, — has given 
a complete summary of the history of these com- 
munities.*^ 

A compendious record had been commenced many 
years before by a Mr. A. F. Macdonald, who, how- 
ever, died before his work was nearly completed. 
Macdonald was one of those who toil on patiently for 
the good of men. Sombre and grave in manner, with 
a benevolent but withal sad air, he travelled far and 
wide through the States gathering all possible infor- 
mation about all societies, living or dead. His aim 
was pure and noble. In an unpublished preface to 
the contemplated work, found many years after his 
death in 1854, amongst his papers, he says : — ^^I have 
reason to believe, from long experience among social 
reformers, that such a work is indeed, and will be, 
most interesting. It will serve as a guide to all future 
experiments, showing what has already been done ; 
like a lighthouse pointing to the rocks on which so 

^ History of American Socialism,” J. H. Noyes, Piiiladelpliia, 
Ijippmcott, 1870. 
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many had been wi’ecked, or to the haven in which the 
few have found rest. It will give facts and statistics 
to be depended upon, gathered from the most authentic 
sources, and forming a collection of interesting narra- 
tives. It will show the errors of enthusiasts and the 
triumphs of the cool-thinking, the disappointments of 
the sanguine, and the dear-bought experience of many 
social adventurers. It will give mankind an idea of 
the labour of body and mind that has been expended 
to realise a better state of society ; to substitute a 
social and co-operative state for a competitive one ; a 
system of harmony for one of discord."’^ And in 
another preface, speaking as becomes a man of sombre 
mind, and with an air of sadness, he says : — It re- 
mains for a future historian to continue the labour 
which I have thus superficially commenced ; for the 
day has not yet arrived when it can be said that 
communism or association has ceased to exist, and it 
is possible yet in the progress of things that man will 
endeavour to cure his social diseases by some such 
means ; and a future history may contain the results 
of more important experiments than have ever yet 
been attempted. I here return my thanks to the 
fearless, confiding, and disinterested friends who so 
freely shared with me what little they possessed to 
assist in the completion of this work. I name them 
not, but rejoice in their assistance.^^ 

This was written shortly before Macdonald^s death. 
He and his fearless and confiding friends have mostly 
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passed to the jadgment of Him who seeth not as 
man seeth^ for man looketh upon the outward appear- 
ance^ but the Lord looketh on the heart. The large 
mass of material collected by Macdonald was used, 
and is gratefully acknowledged by Mr. Noyes, who, 
however, amplified and corrected it, and incorporated 
its results with his own extended observations. The 
History of American Socialism contains brief histories 
of nearly one hundred distinct societies based upon 
widely different principles and plans. 

Besides the works of Hep worth Dixon and Noyes, 
a very careful summary of the finances, principles, and 
statistics of some of the leading American communi- 
ties has been written by Mr. Nordhoff, whose work 
IS the result, for the most part, of his own examina- 
tion, I do not include in these brief criticisms upon 
the American communities any mention of the Mor- 
mon history. That is a subject in itself, which, with- 
out doubt, contains many of the features of other 
individual societies, but extends, in its principles and 
practice, to a wider range than any of the rest. 

The destiny of Mormonism is tolerably certain. 
Its peculiar and distinguishing feature of polygamy 
will gradually fade. Its extinction will be brought 
about partly, no doubt, by the positive laws %vhich the 
States seem determined, not only to enact, but to 
carry into execution. A still more potent factor for 
its destruction will be found in the continuous settle- 
ment of Gentiles in Salt Lake City and the territory 

B 
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of Utahj and the breaking down of those barriers 
which isolation once placed around the location of the 
chosen people. The tendency of all civilised com- 
munities IS to monogamy. The one man and one 
woman theory will outlast and overcome all others. 
It was possible for a few enthusiasts, living alone and 
apart from the world, secluded by antipathy and 
violence^ to cling with devotion even to the errors 
which brought persecution upon them. But when 
the busy stream flows through and intermingles with 
the sequestered pool, the stagnant water must unite 
with the flowing stream, and partake of the force and 
nature of the current with which it mingles. 

The economy of Mormonism, which will with 
advantage be retained, may still become a practical 
precedent for the production and distribution of 
wealth. And, indeed, the illustration given by the 
history of the Mormons is quite sufiicient to 
prove that wise measures as well as simple may 
unite the production and distribution of all the 
comforts of life gathered even from the sand of 
a desert, by the hand of labour, under every dis- 
advantage. No community has ever carried the 
principle of co-operation so far as they. Mr. Nord- 
hoff^s book, with greater distinctness, and with sharper 
outline than the woi^ks of Dixon or Noyes, presents 
the social principles on which the American communi- 
ties are based. Prom extreme and absolute celibacy 
to a condition of common sexual life perhaps un* 
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paralleled in any ancient or modern State;, we see tlie 
gradations in wliicli it is possible for men to live out 
their little span of existence. The great majority of 
the American communities founded within the last 
seventy-five years have already perished. Those 
which remain will^ as such communities^ follow the 
same track. ISTor will the world be any worse when 
these strange and paradoxical experiments in human 
life and social existence shall have passed out of the 
region of fact^ and simply live upon the page of 
history. They also will have served their purpose 
upon the earth; they will have warned men of the 
rocks and shallows which abound in parts of the sea 
of life ; they will still live to point a moral or adorn 
a tale. It was necessary that all possible thoughts 
and theories of life should be attempted^ that men in 
these modern times of mental activity and speculation 
should behold the difference in the possibilities for the 
attainment of happiness which lie respectively in the 
old and well-trodden regions of human practice and 
revealed laW;, and in those fanciful and grotesque fields 
to which they were led by the strange vagaries of 
speculative thought. 

The most pleasing, as it is the most interesting, of 
the communities whose liistory is sketched by Mr. 
Nordhoff is that of the district of Vineland, where one 
of the great problems of civilised life is practically 
solved; and although this practical solution exists 
only upon a limited area as regards locality and num- 
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bers_, yet in principle it is clearly capable of wide, 
perhaps of universal application. In another portion 
of this book, I had, many months before reading the 
history of Vm eland, hazarded the statement that the 
liquor trafBc and public drunkenness could be palpably 
lessened, if not absolutely extinguished, were the 
present facilities and inducements for the sale and 
purchase of spirituous liquors removed. The history 
of Yineland strengthens my belief in the theory I then 
advocated. 

The figures which Mr. Nordhoff gives as to the 
material success of many of the American communi- 
ties are suggestive and encouraging. For they all 
bear testimony to the same truth that by the union 
of land, labour, and capital in one proprietary, — even 
though the land be poor, the labour weak and in- 
efficient, and the capital small, — the results prove 
conclusively that there is no need npon the earth 
for that want and suffering with their attendant 
crime, which spring from enforced idleness. 

These communities are subject to the same laws 
as the more ambitious efforts before alluded to. 
The same elements of weakness and decay exist in 
them as brought tbe plans of Owen, of Fourier, and 
St. Simon to ruin. In all such efforts there must 
be system, and system according to logic and to 
law. There must be a foundation of legal force and 
authority, a title to land and other property, rewards 
for industry and talent, and punishment for vice and 
indolence. 
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The American socialistic experiments are in no 
sense to be compared as efforts to better the condition 
of the working classes with co-operative schemes in 
England^ or the friendly societies_, or the trade and 
labour unions. They were little more than attempts 
in the organisation of social life. Here as elsewhere 
we are met by the unfortunate fact that the com- 
plete autonomy of the science of wealth has not yet 
been recognised or understood. It stands^ or ought 
to stand, distinct and perfect in itself. It is, indeed, 
joined with other sciences in the world of law as 
individual men are comprised in a nation, but, like 
each individual, it has its own separate existence. 
It is confounded with politics, with communism, with 
socialism, and with religion, but it is totally distinct 
from all. It is simply the system of laws by which 
wealth can be best produced, most easily exchanged, 
and most equitably distributed. Politics may indeed 
guide its development by positive law ; religion, by 
its honesty and sympathy, promote its interests and 
inspire its activity, but it is distinct from both. 
The indiscriminate combinations of wealth-producing 
and communal and socialist settlements have nearly 
always failed. They who would succeed in the pi'ac- 
tice of political economy must be guided by proper 
and just laws for that science only. ETeither govern- 
ment, theology, communism, nor socialism, however 
perfect, can supply the want of correct principles for the 
science of wealth. Beyond the necessaries of life there 
lies the region in which man seeks knowledge and 
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Test and recreation. In a period such as tLis^ when 
under wise and righteous social laws wealth so easily 
procured might be widely enjoyed^ there seems no 
serious difficulty in providingfor the whole community 
a very large participation not only in the means of 
livings but in the means of making life enjoyable. 

The nearest approach to a practical theory is that 
of Karl Max (Winkelblech)^ which, however, rests 
in theory only, and it is one of the strongest testi- 
monies to the virtue of co-operation or association 
ever written. 

Among other proposals must be mentioned one, 
which during the last few years, has achieved great 
publicity. I allude to the Land Nationalisation of 
Mr. Henry George and Mr. Wallace. 

The proposition made by Mr. George in his valuable 
work, Progress and Poverty, if carried into effect 
would not, so far as I can see, achieve the result 
which he, with so much enthusiasm, hopes and wishes 
to obtain. Nor is it easy to see how the condition of 
the labouring classes would be improved materially 
by adopting his one principle stated by himself in 
these words, ^^We must make land common pro- 
perty."^^ At the present time land is common pro- 
perty in so far as all land belongs to the State, and 
it is undeniable that the commonwealth has at any 
time a right, complete in itself, to resume possession 
of its own. 

The proposals to which Mr. George invites the 
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assent of tHiiking men, as following upon the adop- 
tion. of his one principle, are two in number. The 
first is, — 

We should satisfy the lawof justice ; we should 
meet all economic requirements by, at one stroke, 
abolishing all private titles, declaring all land public 
property, and letting it out to the highest bidders 
in lots to suit under such conditions as would sacredly 
guard the private right of improvements. 

But such a plan, though perfectly feasible, does 
not seem to me the best. 

I do not propose either to purchase or to confis- 
cate private property in laud. 

It IS not necessary to confiscate land, it is only 
necessary to confiscate rent. 

^^What I therefore propose as a simple, yet 
sovereign remedy, which will raise wages, increase 
the earnings of capital, extirpate pauperism, abolish 
poverty, give remunerative employment to whoever 
wishes it, afford free scope to human powers, lessen 
crime, elevate morals and taste and intelligence, 
purify government, and carry civilisation to yet 
nobler heights, is to appropriate rent hy taxation,^^^ 
Surely such reasoning as this overshoots itself, 
and is not calculated to effect the noble purposes 
which its author has in view. 

The appi’opriation of all rent by taxation without 
compensation to the owners, would be, in spite of 
* “ Progress and Poverty,” p. 287. 
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any arguments on abstract justice^ a glaring wrong ; 
nor would it effect any of the reforms contemplated 
by Mr. G-eorge. 

What it would do would be simply to take the 
burden of taxation from the shoulders of the many 
and from wealth of all other kinds^ to the ruin of one 
particular class of the community. 

The evil effects of our present land laws and the 
necessity for radical change^ are plain and certain^ 
but to advance the proposition that all land is to be 
common property;, and to carry that principle out in 
its full meanings would be to cause society to dissolve 
and communities to relapse into barbarism. 

If it be once admitted that in one particular spot, — 
whether it be a small allotment in a crowded city on 
which stands the shop and dwelling of a tradesman^ 
or half a dozen acres in the vicinity of some great 
town from which the dairyman or market gardener 
raises with unremitting toil that produce, upon the 
sale of which he and his family subsist, or whether it 
be the farm where corn and cattle and fruit are grown 
for the food of men, — one man as against all the 
world shall have the right of occupation for any 
specified time, however limited^ then that land so far 
is not, and cannot be, common property. 

Mr. George^s argument is also wrong and contra- 
dictory considered from another point of view. He 
states that private property in land is unjust, and 
that it cannot be defended on the score of justice. 
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The same reasoning might be applied to the owner- 
ship of all cattle^ sheep^ and all living animals ; all 
fruit and productions o^ the earth; and all natural 
production whatever. But to assert that no man has 
a right to the exclusive use of and exclusive property 
in land under any restrictions^ or for a specified time^ 
is to forbid all buildings all cultivation, all improve- 
ment, and all advance of civilisation. No man would 
build a house, or rent a house, unless the exclusive 
possession of that house were secured to him by law ; 
and no man would plough a field or plant an orchard 
unless the law of the society in which he lived assured 
to him the exclusive right to reap the crop and 
gather the fruit in harvest. 

To say, therefore, that there can be no private pro- 
perty in, and no exclusive use of, land by individuals, 
is irrational and absurd. The very proposition which 
Mr. George makes to appropriate rent by taxation, 
proves that there must be exclusive possession and 
usage of the land by those who pay the rents. Pro- 
perty in land, according to our law, is of various 
kinds. For instance, there is the title in fee simple, 
which is a perpetual title or for lives, the highest title 
known to English law ; a title for a term of years or 
for less than a year, and title by permission or suffer- 
ance or by occupancy. All these, however, are 
private property in land. The error into which it 
seems to me that Mr. George has fallen is in con- 
founding the distinctions which exist between prm- 
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ciples and degrees. In his anxiety to redress the 
great sufferings which have been and now are being 
inflicted upon the poorer classes by the unequal and 
unjust distribution of wealthy and by the operation of 
those artificial laws which enable the owners of land 
to live in opulence on the labours and privations of 
their fellow-men^ he has rushed to conclusions which 
reason does not warrant. He has wrongly traced the 
miseries which men suffer in his eagerness to relieve 
those miseries. 

The aggregation of enormous estates in fee simple 
in private hands^ the great increase in value of those 
lands by what is called the unearned increment/^ 
or^ as it would be more properly termed^ the growth 
of value; the immense political and social power 
which has been given by the laws of descent^ by the 
powers of hereditary legislation^, by the comparative 
immunity from taxation^ and by the controlling in- 
fluence of a great landed aristocracy^ all arising from 
the excessive degree to which private ownership of 
land has been carried^ — these are indeed some of the 
sources from which the present inequality of wealthy 
— the poverty of the great masses of the people^ — 
have arisen. Under such conditions the history and 
the laws of England have been made by the great 
proprietors of land for their own benefit and the 
aggrandisement of their order. By them literature 
has been patronised and directed ; in their interest 
laws, like the laws of Draco, written in blood, were 
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enacted; for the protection of their interests standing 
armies were maintained, and the poor were loft un- 
educated. They did not exist and labour for the 
public weal, but the whole machinery of government 
and the industrial powers of a nation were utilised 
directly and indirectly for their advancement and the 
continuance of their power. The same history was 
traced in France, but that history was stopped and its 
institutions shattered by the Eevoliition. With us it 
will also bo stopped by a revolution, we may hope, 
not of blood, but of thought, of reason, of argument, 
and of public opinion. With us the tongue and the 
pen wilhprove mightier than the sword. 

It cannot be denied, as a matter of taxation simply, 
that land and land values are the fairest and most 
easily-collected of all taxes. But there is other wealth 
besides the value of land which should bear its share 
of the burdens of society, while luxuries should un- 
doubtedly contribute their portion. Nationalisation 
of land will not give all that is required ; taxation of 
land is indeed a just taxation, and the principle in 
that direction advocated from the days of Louis XV. 
to the year of grace 1888, seem to me undoubtedly 
correct. But other species of property should be 
taxed also. All wealth, which is not created by the 
personal effort of the individual man, is brought into 
existence either by the laws of nature or by the work 
of others. For that, therefore, the possessor is in- 
debted either to nature, — that is, to forces which are 
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primai'ilj common property^ — or to the labours of 
others. Taxation is levied to supply the natural wants 
of a whole community. The State is^ from this point 
of view_, an individual ; its wants must be satisfied^ its 
debts paid; its safety assured; its functions properly 
exercised; its multifarious duties duly performed. To 
supply the annual charges necessary for all these 
dutieS; it draws or ought to draw upon its own re- 
venues. That revenue of right should be derived 
from those portions of the aggregate estate and 
wealth of the entire people which more especially 
belongs to the community at large. The unearned 
increment in land; the amassed wealth inherited or 
obtained by gift); or will; or succession from otherS; 
the personal estate of indiviuals not the I’esult of the 
personal toil of the owner; — these are more properly 
the subjects of public taxation because they belong 
more to the general body of the people than the 
immediate proceeds of a man^s own personal labour. 
But no system of taxation can ever do away with 
want and hunger except by pauperising the people; 
and to do that is to smite part of the nation with 
moral leprosy. We must not rest upon any govern- 
ment; or any system of lawS; for these are always 
liable to abuse; to corruption; and to tyranny. We 
must trust to the reasoning power which tells us to 
seek an economic plan. 

The only way in which land and the instruments 
of production can ever be truly nationalised is by 
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enabling the people to enjoy tlie benefits and share m 
the wealth arising from their use. This is possible. 
It is at once jast^ wise^ expedient, and easy of accom- 
plishment. 

Turn now to the observation of another truth 
necessary to the proper consideration of the subject. 
All land in the British Empire is held from the Crown 
as representing the people. The highest title is a 
tenancy in fee simple. Ho person vei'sed in English 
Constitutional Law can doubt that under certain 
circumstances and upon certain conditions all lands 
granted by such a title may be resumed by the State. 
The taking of all rent values by taxation, therelbrc, 
as advocated by Henry George is perfectly legal and 
perfectly legitimate. Two conditions, however, are 
always attached to the taking by the State of the 
individual property of its citizens. Firsts it must 
be necessary for the public safety or the public 
good. Second, such recompense must be made 
to the individual by the State if possible as will 
compensate him for the loss which he sustains. 
The greatest sacrifice of all which the State demands 
from its individual members, — that of life,— it is 
impossible to repay, but all questions of material 
property can be fairly adjusted and compensation 
given. If this be not done, the taking by the State 
of the propei'ty of an individual or a class as contra- 
distinguished from that of the community, is either 
confiscation or robbery. Eamiliar instances of the 
resumption of land are to be found in the formation 
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o£ public works^ of municipal improvements^ and tke 
erection of military stations. Upon principle^ tkere 
ought to be no hesitation whatever in resuming land 
for the purpose of settling industrious workers upon 
it. The proposed purchase of the Irish estates is a 
gigantic case in point. Although the plans of Mr. 
George and the Socialists are not identical^ yet they 
are nearly enough connected to enable us to criticise 
them almost in the same manner. What the Land 
Nationalist would do with land the Social Democrat 
or Federalist would do with all the means and instru- 
ments of production. All capita^ all machinery^ all 
means of productive usefulness should become the 
property of the State. There is but one difference in 
the ground of their arguments^ and that can only be 
partially applied. Mr. George and Mr. Wallace hold 
that land is the source of all wealth. Land^ therefore^ 
is national property^ — but many of the Socialists go 
further. They teach with the physiocrats that all 
the foi*ces of nature including land are the sources 
of wealth. Why;, therefore^ should not all cattle^ 
sheep^ and fruits of the earth and seas ; all discovered 
laws of nature and inventions;, belong to the people ? 

There is a strange dissimilarity between the two 
schools in one important respect. While the leaders 
of the Land Nationalists number in their ranks most 
eminent Christian men and teachers^ the great body 
of the Socialists are essentially infidel. 

The unbelief which prevails among the majority of 
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Socialists is both strauge and distressing. They look 
upon religion and the churches^ — and in the later case 
with too much justice, — as maintaining the present 
order of things and as persistent opponents to all 
plans for social regeneration. They are not content to 
look for a rectification of wrong-doing in a future 
world. This life is certain and self-evident, and they 
must realise their ideals here or not at all. They 
occupy a peculiar position. They do not profess 
atheism, but simply negative all notions of religion 
and of God. The contemplation of the dreadful 
sufferings under which the multitudes who create 
wealth for others groan from the cradle to the grave 
seems to prove that if there be a God, He is not a 
God for the poor, the toiler, or the oppressed, but 
only for the great, the rich, and the happy. They 
give forth a pathetic and pitiable cry. Like the 
children of Israel in Egypt or in later captivities, they 
complain that God, if He exists, has forgotten them 
and will not fulfil His promises. They are wrong and 
foolish. But how great is the guilt of those who have 
driven them to this practical atheism. 

The result, and partly the cause, of this is the 
antagonism of the churches generally to socialism, 
and from this, as Scliaeffle remarks, the socialism of 
to-day is through and through irreligious and hostile 
to the church. But to this also there are notable 
exceptions. In Germany the Eoman Church, led by 
Von Ketteler, Archbishop of Mayence, who in his 
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book The Labour Question and Christianity/'’ uttered 
a loud and eloquent appeal on behalf of the labouring 
classes is an example. Eventually many of the 
Protestant divines joined practically in the same causOj 
which was unwisely checked by legislation in 1878. 

And such^ for example, was the position maintained 
by the Christian Socialists of England forty years 
ago, — a band of noble patriotic men who strove hard, 
by word and deed, to bring all classes of the com- 
munity to a knowledge of their duties, as well as their 
interests, and to supersede, as far as might be, the 
system of unlimited competition by a system of 
universal co-operation. They inveighed against the 
Manchester creed, then in the flush of success, with 
an almost prophetic fury of conviction, as if it were 
the special Antichrist of the nineteenth century. 
Lassalle himself has not used harder words of it. 
Maurice said he dreaded above everything that 
horiuble catastrophe of a Manchester ascendency, 
which I believe in my soul would be fatal to intellect, 
morality, and freedom and Kingsley declared that 
'''' of all narrow, conceited, hypocritical, anarchic, and 
atheistic schemes of the universe, the Cobden and 
Bright one was exactly the worst.'' They agreed 
entirely with the Socialists in condemning the reign- 
ing industrial system: it was founded on unrighteous- 
ness; its principles were not only un-Ohristian, but 
anti-Christian ; and in spite of its apparent commer- 
cial victories, it would inevitably end in ruin and 
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disaster. Some of them had been in Paris and wit- 
nessed the Revolution of 1848^ and had brought back 
with them two firm convictions^ — the one _5 that a 
purely materialistic civilisation^ like that of the July 
Monarchy^ must sooner or later lead to a like fate ; 
and the other, that the Socialist idea of co-operation 
contained the fertilising germ for developing a really 
enduring and Christian civilisation. Mr. Ludlow 
mentioned the matter to Maurice, and eventually a 
society was formed, with Maurice as president, for the 
purpose of promoting co-operation and education 
among the working classes.'^^ 

This age is called upon to behold a revival of that 
sympathy which in other days the Christian Church 
effectually expressed for the poor and the oppressed. 
Guilds and orders are rapidly rising in many Churches 
which have for their object the amelioration of the 
condition of the poor. Kor is it at all unusual to hear 
the opinion openly stated that Christianity alone will 
set right the disjointed and painful framework of the 
body politic. 

It should not, however, be forgotten that Chris- 
tianity is a faith, and although it supplies the very 
holiest and grandest motives, it cannot give a mode 
of action. The whole Apostolic College could not, 
were they on earth now, drive a steam engine with 
safety, nor, save under miraculous power, speak a word 

* John Rae, Christain Socialism in Germany,’’ Contem 2 mrary 
Meview^ January, 1882. 

S 
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of Eiiglisli. Tlie most pious and devoted Christian, 
were lie not a shoemaker, would make but a miserable 
pair of boots. To accomplish any purpose in life, he 
who essays to perform must know how to do the 
thing proposed, and he must use means suitable and 
sufficient for the end desired. So in this case, Chris- 
tianity will, in truth, supply the motive power, but it 
must work through a system of political economy 
which will ensure, or at any rate allow, success. 
Acting under the anti-Christian system now in vogue, 
all the Churches of Christendom can be of little use. 
Supposing a revival of the community of goods, what 
would be the result ? Simply the giving up by the 
wealthy of their property and their means of useful- 
ness, to produce a community of paupers. The result 
desired is different from this. It is to make the 
poor rich through their own labours ; it is to give 
the needy and helpless, the widow, and the orphan a 
legal right to subsistence based upon contract, and 
earned by the bygone common work of the com- 
munity, including the recipients themselves, or their 
husbands and fathers. It is to utilise the glorious 
inheritage of desolate lands given to us, and to tap 
the fountain of nature^s golden streams. It is to suit 
wise means to noble ends, to attain results of surpass- 
ing value and importance to mankind by the adapta- 
tion of natural laws and by the practice of honest 
toil. 

To accomplish this is the aim of all reformers in 
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this path; but the means they take and the assisfcance 
they invoke are different; and in many cases antagon- 
istic. It is evident that in the opinion of men who 
ehoose to think dispassionately upon this subject; 
Socialism cannot succeed; and that if it could it 
would be by no means the blessing which its leaders 
hope. The revolution is too violent; and not in the 
right direction. The best opinion is that of Dr. 
Woolsey : — 

But in such a thorough change of society as Social- 
ism contemplates there is no room for compromise. 
The plan is to take away all the means of production; — 
all land; machinery; manufactories; all means of trans- 
port from private persons; — and transfer property in 
them to the State; to abolish all private trade credit, 
business relations, and the medium of circulation, 
without which these could not go on ; so that there 
is not a work in life, not an employment or pursuit 
that would not be put on a wholly new basis. What 
room for compromise is there here ? There never 
was a revolution in history since history told the story 
of the world so complete as this ! hfations have 
passed under the sway of conquerors, but an age or 
two brought back the rights of property and free 
management of their affairs to multitudes of the con- 
quered. Nations have been deported to distant 
settlements, but multitudes throve in the land of 
exile, or their descendants were restored to their pro- 
perty m their old home. Is it conceivable that with 
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all personal evilS; wliicli stand at tlie very door of snch 
a change in vieW; multitudes would succumb and com- 
promise rather than risk their lives for an essential 
good and a sacred right; as they regard it; of them- 
selves and their posterity. 

Dr, Woolsey shows the improbability^ I had well- 
nigh said impossibility; of the ultimate victory of 
Socialism. In his book; so full of quiet and cogent 
argument; of profound research; of moderate asser- 
tion; of calm and deliberate enquiry; and of just 
deductions; the author leaves scarcely anything to be 
desired. I know of no other work upon this impor- 
tant question which in the same brief space and 
unpretending manner covers so wide a vieW; or di'aws 
such clear deductions. 

Contrasting the cairn and philosophical manner 
of this work with the abusive and contemptuous tone 
adopted by some of those; for instance; who took it 
upon themselves to criticise Mr. Henry George^s 

Progress and Pleiity;^^ one cannot but help regret- 
ting that the task of writing upon such questions 
does not fall more often to the lot of men like Mr. 
Theodore Woolsey. The aim of Socialism is summed 
up by Schaeffle : — The ^ alpha and omega of 
Socialism is the transmutation of private competing 
capital into rented collective capital.^^ 

Many social reformers go one step further with 

*Woolsey’s “Communism and Socialism ” p. 228. Scribner 
and SonS; 1883. 
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Socialists.'^ Not only do tliey admit mucli of the 
Socialist indictment against the present industrial 
system, but they agree with tbe Socialists in thinking 
that the only ultimate solution of the question will be 
found in the union of capital and labour in the same 
hands. It is in the method of bringing about this 
solution, and in the form of its realisation, that social 
reformers definitely part company with Socialists. 

1. The only proper nationalisation of land is that 

which takes the so-called unearned increment 
for the service of all those who help to create 
it, and provides that the land shall be held by 
individuals or organisations for the benefit of 
all thus aiding in its utilisation. 

2. The organisation of industrial and agricultural 

armies under State control must be limited, 
first, to cases in which there are unemployed 
who cannot obtain work in the labour market ; 
and secondly, that the control of such produc- 
tive bodies should not be restricted to the 
State, but extended to all local bodies, and that 
this control shall be only exercised in cases 
where private or public associations are unable 
to carry on the necessary undertakings. 

The most elaborate work on State Socialism, but 
which borders on true co-operation, is Gronlund : — t 
State Socialism, as to be practised in the co- 

^ “ Socialism in England,’^ p. 326, G. H. Orpen. 
t Gronlund’s “ Co-operative Commonwealth, ’ p. 105. 
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operative coininonwealtlij is in no sense to be com- 
naunistic;^^ all workers are to be paid by results.-’^ 

Communists make all property common property^ 
while our commonwealtk will place only the instni^ 
ments of i?roLluction,j — land^ machinery^ raw materiab 
&C.J — under collective control They require every 
one to do his share of labour, and allow him to 
consume as he needs Oni commonwealth leaves 
everybody at perfect liberty to work as much or as 
little as he pleases, or not at all ; but makes 
his consumption exactly commensurate with his 
performances.^^ 

The pages which follow this quotation from Mr. 
Gronlund'’s able work are so clear and distinct in their 
proofs of the advantages of co-operative production, 
exchange, and distribution, that I might well reprint 
them in full. But no necessity is shown by the author 
for the interference of the State, unless it be demon- 
strated that voluntary associations cannot and will not 
undertake the duties and privileges of so great a task^ 
To create and distribute wealth is no part of the 
duties of Government. It may, indeed, become 
necessary for the Goverment, representing the people,, 
to intervene between any section of the community 
and want or enforced idleness. It may also be the 
duty of the central or local authority to aid co-opera- 
tive production and distribution, properly so called, 
by giving land and advancing capital ; but this is 
proper, because the welfare of the whole is paramount 
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to the interest of the individual, and because the State 
may be rightfully called on to protect its i\^eakest 
members. To hand over to the State, that is, the 
Government for the time being, the whole production, 
exchange, and distribution of wealth would be to 
commit social and political suicide. The delays, the 
corruptions, the tyrannies, the irresponsibility, the 
favouritism, the bribery, the party feeling, the conser- 
vatism, and the selfishness attaching to such a system 
would be absolutely fatal to any hope of a favourable 
result, and such an experiment must, while the present 
necessities as to holding of property and as to human 
character and conduct exist, end in fatal disaster. 

It would be impossible within a moderate scope to 
criticise or even to describe the various plans and 
suggestions made in different countries for the pur- 
pose of introducing a new and better state of social 
economy. Some of the Collectivist teachers, notably 
the Belgian, Colins, who, up to the time of his death 
in 1859, was a voluminous writer upon what he called 
Rational Socialism ; Francois Huet, who lived ten 
years longer than his Belgian contemporary, and whose 
principal work, Le Regne Social du Christianisme,^^ 
has long been considered one of the most exalted 
efforts to portray a complete theory of society based 
on Christian Socialism ; and Dr. Schaeffle, once 
Minister of Finance at Vienna, and a very eminent 
G-erman economist, have given the most complete 
ideas of the Collectivist social state. The student 
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who desires to go deeply into the curious and inte- 
resting speculations of the different writers upon these 
various theories^ will find a great mass of information 
concerning them m M. de Laveleye’s Socialism of 
To-day ; Dr. Woolsey^s work on Socialism and Com- 
munism; Kaufifman^s two works on Socialism and on 
Utopias ; H. M. Hyndman^ The Historical Basis 
of Socialism in England’^ ; and the articles in the 
leading magazines during the last ten years of De 
Laveleye^ Hyndman^ and John Eae. 

The extreme point of revolution is reached in 
Nihilism^ whicli^ as its name signifies^ is the doctrine 
of destruction pure and simple. 

It was the hatred o£ government^ and all its forms 
of rule^ that impelled Michael Bakunin to break with 
Karl MarX; and to preack the simple doctrine of 
destruction. Despair of any possibility of change in 
existing institutions must have been deeply rooted in 
the heart of Bakunin before he declared his war of 
extermination against property^ against goveimment^ 
and against society. And deeply rooted must have 
been the same conviction in many hearts^ for the his- 
tory of Hihilism during the last twenty years records 
the life and death of a great army of martyrs. The 
aged and the youngs ignorant and learned^ the 
daughters of pifinces and the sons of peasants^ the 
wealthy and the penniless, have, without distinction, 
given their efforts and their lives for the furtherance 
of this terrible project. The progress of human free- 
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dom and of Luman prosperity can never be aided by 
mdiscnmmate destruction. The death of the Nihilists 
themselves^ patient^ courageous^ and faithful to their 
principles to the last^ has accomplished far more 
towards the fulfilment of their hopes than they could 
have done had they been able to emulate the burning 
of Moscow, or to consign all the crowned heads of 
Europe to the tomb. 

Although the means by which their object is to be 
attained differ, the ends pi^oposed by both Com- 
munists and Socialists are practically identical. The 
Communists hold that all property should be possessed 
in common; the Socialists, that all property and the 
instruments of production should belong to the 
Government, as representing society at large. The 
aim of both undoubtedly is, amongst other things, to 
distribute wealth and its enjoyment equally amongst 
men, in proportion to their wants and merits, and 
destroy for ever the fatal inequalities of social life 
now existing. The scheme of the Land Nationalists 
is neither new nor adequate, while the minor plans as 
to sanitary improvements, the dwellings of the poor, 
and others of a like nature, although calculated to be 
eminently useful for particular purposes, have nothing 
to do with the fair and proper distribution of created 
wealth. 

After the stirring times of 1848, the principles of 
, revolution had become widely spread throughout 
Europe. These, for the most part, ultimately de- 
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veloped in plans of social^ ratliei’ than political 
change. Up to the year 18(53^ the public utterances 
and writings of German agitators^ especially Fer- 
dinand Lassalle^ had impressed the popular mind of 
Germany with socialistic ideas^ which have yet to 
hear fruit of good or evil. Other nations also had 
their teachers^ and some^ especially Great Britain^ 
were being educated by events. To the English 
Exhibition of 1862^ a largo deputation of French 
mechanics was sent from Paris. During the course 
of tlieir welcome and their stay in London^ many 
consultations were held between them and the Eng- 
lish representative workmen^ regarding the condition 
and prospects of the labouring classes. In 1863 
Lassallc died, having been mortally wounded in a 
duel. Life is full of paradoxes. Lassalle carried 
with him everywhere the walking-stick v/hich, in the 
Eeign of Terror, had belonged to Ptobespierre. It 
had been given to Lassalle as a token of esteem 
and admiration, because he had publicly stated that 
he would never, under any provocation, fight a duel. 
The cause of the duel was, as usual, a woman. With- 
in a few weeks of his death, a great public meeting 
was held at St. Martinis Hall, Long Acre, at which 
the International Association was publicly inaugu- 
rated. Karl Marx, who, having fled from Germany, 
had taken refuge in London, was elected a member 
of the Provisional General Council. Marx at once 
became the leading spixut in the new society. It was 
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he who drew up the inaugural address and the general 
statement of the objects of the association. These were 
first published in London in 1864, and afterwards con- 
firmed by the Geneva Congress in 1866. The object of 
this International Association was to bring together 
men of different countries and of different races, in 
order to form a grand fraternity of people. Its pur- 
poses were not so much political as social and economic. 
It sought alteration in the condition of labourers by 
reducing the hours of toil, by increase of wages, and 
by the prevention of the introduction of foreign 
labour m times of strikes ; its principal object being 
to obtain a perfect understanding with all men in 
peaceful industrial development, in freedom, and 
human happiness all over the world. The original 
statement lamented the condition of the majority of 
the people, namely, workmen, when contrasted with 
the rapidly increasing wealth of the upper and middle 
classes of society ; and alluded pathetically to the 
deep distress and poverty which existed, side by side 
with great wealth and extravagance. It, however, 
spoke hopefully of legislation, such as the extension 
of the Factory Acts and the development of co-opera- 
tion. To obtain great reforms, it counted on numeri- 
cal power and fraternal feeling. Its ground of common 
and united action it expressed in these words, That 
the International Association and all societies and 
individuals adhering to it will acknowledge truth, 
justice, and morality as the basis of their conduct 
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towards each other and towards all men^ without 
regard to colour^ creeds or nationality.'’^ The inten- 
tion of its founders^ as expressed m the same state- 
ment, was to strive for equal rights and duties of all 
men, on the ground that rights carry with them 
corresponding duties ; and they declared their con- 
viction that the emancipation of the industrial classes 
must be brought about by themselves ; that the 
economic dependence of the labourer on the owners 
of the instruments of labour is the foundation of 
servitude, of social distoess, and political subjection. 
They closed a remarkable programme with the state- 
ment that the economic emancipation of the labouring 
classes is the great object to which every political 
movement must become subseiwient, as a means to an 
end. For some years these principles were adhered 
to, but, gradually, fantastic and violent counsels pre- 
vailed, and, finally, within ten years from its first 
inauguration, the International was broken to pieces. 
'The last (Ecumenical Congress was held at the Hague, 
where Michael Bakunin, the Russian Nihilist, was 
instrumental in splitting this mighty organisation 
into two great factions. Since that period, although 
■attempts have been made to replace the society in its 
former position of power, such attempts have not 
succeeded. But the leading ideas of the International 
cannot die. They may for a time slumber, but they 
will surely wake and, uiider different methods of pro- 
cedure and on a more scientific and less exclusive 
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system^ tliey will Help to regenoiate the social condi- 
tion of the world. The ideas themselves are Minple^ 
the first beint? that the interests of the labourmo' 
classes in every country are identical* and the second, 
that the united strength and effort of the industrial 
masses would be sufficient to redeem them from the 
tyranny of capital. 

The teachers of modern Socialism unhesitatingly 
preach force as the ultimate and necessary means for 
the establishment oE their principles. Karlilarx, the 
leading spirit of the International, never concealed this 
fact. In his address to the Hague Congress, he said : 

Solidarity. We shall attain the great end which we 
strive for if we establish this lifc-giviiig principle as 
the firm foundation for the workers of all countries. 
The revolution must be absolute, and we find a great 
example in the Commune of Paris, which fell because 
a great revolutionary movement did not break out in 
all the capitals of Europe, in Berlin, in iladrid, at the 
same time, a movement which should have made 
common cause with this powerful rising of the prole- 
tariat of Paris. 

What/^ says Mr. Hyndman,’^ was the idea of the 
International and its founder ? The simultaneous and 
concerted action of the workers of Europe and the 
world against the class which hy international agree- 
ment took their labour for nothing, and by means of 
State management and international action and agree- 
^ ^‘Historical Basis of Socialism m England,' page 422. 
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ment_, to turn all present macliineiy and future 
improvements to the advantage of mankind at large, 
all class distinctions being done away with, and all 
contributing their share of the slight manual labour 
that would then be needed. Force would be used to 
bring this about^ but only in organised fashion, and 
in order to give the workers complete command of 
existing forms^ not certainly to destroy those forms 
on the chance that something better would grow up 
out of Chaos come again/^ and in a foot-note is quoted 
from Marx this statement : — 

Force is the midwife of progress and delivers the 
old society pregnant with the new 2^ 

Prior to 1870 the International reached the 
height of its power under Marxes guidance, and it 
seemed not impossible that his gigantic programme 
of a general rising of the European proletariat, at any 
rate in the great centres of population, might be 
brought about in his lifetime.^^^' 

If we consider the course of history, it will be seen 
that any hope of the redemption of the poor by the 
revolution of force or violence, is not only not probable, 
but scarcely possible. 

The risings of the ignorant, the oppressed, and the 
servile multitudes end usually in defeat and suffering. 

But, if when guided and assisted by the more 
educated, as in the French Revolution of 1 789-1 793, 
they are successful, there must arise some class or 
* Hyndman, ‘‘Historical Basis of Socialism,” p. 420. 
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individuals more fitted to govern than the rest^ and 
eventually after great extremes of violence and 
peculiar thought^ a reaction takes place and nearly all 
the work accomplished is undone. 

There is a radical difference between political and 
social revolutions. Political changes can be effected 
by sword and steely social change only by teaching, 
by argument, and by conviction. There is, moreover, 
in the nature and progress of purely social change a 
safeguard against violence always existing. It is 
found in the continual ascent of organised bodies to a 
higher scale. As men become owners of property 
they become defenders of order, and conservative both 
in principle and in practice. The Frith guilds of the 
Middle Ages, banded together for the defence of the 
‘Common rights of their members, became gradually 
wealthy, conservative, and tyrannical. The craft guilds 
rose up and followed in the steps of their predecessors ; 
trade unions, friendly societies, co-operative bodies, 
^ili obey the same law. Howell, in his Conflicts of 
Capital and Labour,^^ points this out in relation to the 
guilds. Hyndman in his turn accuses Howell of 
deserting the ranks of the proletariat advocates and 
going over to the capitalists, and points out that the 
leaders of the Chartists and trade unions have gravi- 
tated in the same direction, while the working men who, 
after the Chai’tist failure in 1848, emigrated, all lost 
their class feeling in the new opportunities afforded to 
them to accumulate wealth in the States or colonies. 
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It must be clearly understood that it is impossible 
for social conditions to be permanently changed by 
violence. He who aspires to lead the toilers of man- 
kind to the better land must conduct them by the 
paths of peaceful argument, the logic of sound 
reasoning, the inculcation of just principles, and the 
practice, if need be, of self-sacrifice. The causes of 
the failure of the International were many. First 
and the greatest of all, was its departure from the 
peaceful councils of its founders, and the adoption 
of a menacing attitude accompanied by threats of 
violence. Its means were utterly insignificant and its 
finances altogether inadequate. No association can 
exist as an effective factor in human affairs without 
sufficient monetary means and considerable self- 
devotion among its members. 

The scheme of the International was after all but 
an assertion of abstract principles. It afforded no 
machinery by which those principles could be brought 
into action, nor did it propose any definite line of 
action. Any plan which proposes to alter existing 
states of society must be at once self-supporting and 
contain within itself a vital power. Ic must, like 
the seed of a tree, contain within itself the power of 
reproduction. It must be a living organism, able to 
support its own existence and to propagate its own 
species ; it must conform to the laws of nature and 
the necessities of existence, and having powers and 
capacities suitable to its nature, it must by their use 
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keep itself in being and grow in size and strength. No 
summaiy of the social enconomies and efforts of 
modern days would be complete without mention 
being made of the Infernational. It stands by itself. 
In the somewhat severe and satirical words used of it 
by one of the English working-class writers, it was 
begun in a dream and terminated in a fiasco. This is a 
mistake, for the principles of the International are not 
dead nor will they die. They will be revived under 
wiser guidance, and in peaceful form will assert their 
power. The wonderful rapidity with which for a 
time it conquered Europe is sufficient of itself to 
show that, if a feasible plan of peaceful social change, 
having for its object the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the masses were once promulgated, it would 
soon number its adherents not by thousands, but by 
millions. 

Mr. Mills proposes a series of co-operative farms 
for the support of the pauper population of Great 
Britain, In the consideration of his subject Mr. Mills 
^ives some highly interesting and instructive tables 
of expenditure for the poor, extending over a period 
of forty years. The figures are sufficiently striking, 
and give cause for grave consideration. In 1846 the 
•expenditure upon the poor in the United Kingdom 
amounted to £7,414,626, while in 1884 the expendi- 
ture had risen to £17,572,390, or, roughly speaking, 
.an increase of £10,150,000 a year. 

In 1849 England and Wales expended for paupers 

T 
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£5,792^903, while in 1885 there was expended’ 
£8^414^892. The amount of increase in the expendi- 
ture upon paupers by no means equals the amount of 
increase expended upon the poor generally. The 
total amount of poor-rates in 1846 was £7^573_,074^ 
while in 1884 the amount of poor-rates was 
£17jC83,591^ or again an increase of £10^110^000 
These figures show with unmistakable force the 
terrible increase in the burdens which England is 
called upon to bear by reason of its impoverished 
population. The ratio of increase in the poor-rates 
levied, and expenditure upon the poor is far greater 
than the proportionate increase of population m the 
country ; for, while in England and Wales the popu- 
lation in 1846 was in round numbers 17,000,000, in 
1884 it was 27,000,000. Thus, while the expenditure 
upon the poor and the poor-rates had increased nearly 
150 per cent., the population had increased less than 
60 per cent. In viewing these figures we must noii 
forget that the aggregate wealth of these countries 
had increased owing to the wonderful spread of 
colonisation, and the increase of manufactures and of 
commerce to an extent altogether beyond parallel 
with any past time, and that the same causes had 
tended to repress pauperism. 

Thus considered, the figures above given afford 
serious ground for apprehension. In his desire to 
ascertain how far a pauper population can be made 
self-supporting, Mr. Mills, in August, 1886, went to^ 
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Holland^ that he miglit personally inspect the 
colonies which have been there founded for a beggar 
and pauper population. The writer gives a most 
interesting account of the wbole of these institutions^, 
which date their commencement from the efforts 
made in 1818 at Frederiksoord by General Vanden 
Bosch. This institution was founded by voluntary 
effort^ supported by private philanthropy^ for the 
relief of the poor^ and^ after many and various 
changes^ not only does the institution at Prede- 
ricksoord still exists but others have been established 
at Veen Huizen and Ommerschaus. At Frede- 
riksoord, on the 1st of January, 1883, there were 
1,754 colonists, and at Veen Huizen and Ommer- 
schaus there were 3,000. 

Mr. Mills describes with evident delight the effect 
produced by the labour of mendicants and paupers, 
among whom were included also offenders against the 
laws whose offences were not serious. He describes 
the effect produced upon his own mind by the 
appearance of the green fields, of trim hedges and 
gorgeous fl^owers and ripening fruits, rendering these 
spots oases in the desert, all of which had been pro- 
duced by the labours of these colonists. He bears 
testimony to the affection which these people display 
to their governors and their homes, and expresses his 
surprise at their evident disinclination to leave the 
colonies and go back to the outer world. 

At Frederiksoord drunkenness, according to the 
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regulations^ was to be punished with expulsion upon 
the third offence^ and from this great assemblage of 
nearly 2^000 beggars and paupers not one had been 
expelled for drunkenness during ten years, while 
during the same period only four had been dis- 
charged for immorality. Yet the rewards for good 
conduct held out to these people are of a most trifling 
character. They receive no wages ; they participate 
in no profits ; they become owners of no property. 
Beyond food^ clothing, and shelter, what they obtain 
IS practically nothing, — an allowance not even suffi- 
cient to afford any species of enjoyment. They are 
set to work upon a sterile, sandy desert, without even 
the prospect of transmuting this waste into a fruitful 
territory for themselves. Had these colonists the 
spur to labour and integrity which the hope of reward 
and success supplies ; had they the anticipation that 
the labour bestowed by them upon the barren sand 
would produce for themselves fair gardens and fruit- 
ful fields, how much greater might the results be than 
those which are now attained ! 

Mr. Mills was in no way deterred from the promul- 
gation of his ideas by personal inspection of the 
pauper colonies of Holland. His proposal is that 
each workhouse shall have attached to it a compara- 
tively large farm upon which the inmates shall expend 
their labour and so help to provide for their own 
support* In this way the winter hopes to achieve two 
great results : 1st, to lessen the burden now lying 
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upon the owners of land in every parish in the (Jnited 
Kingdom ; 2nd^ to raise in the minds of the people 
themselves a desire to support themselves and a 
feeling of independence and self-respect. 

No doubt something might be done in the direction 
indicated by Mr. Mills^ although not^ perhaps^ in the 
way suggested by him. The principal and fatal 
objection^ however^ to any such plan as this^ is the 
fact that it would always preserve a semi-pauperised 
clasSj and affix the stigma of inferiority and disgrace 
to those comprised within it. It would perpetuate 
workhouses^ which ought to be abolished. 

All persons able and willing to labour should have, 
not pauper estates to work upon^ but the property 
of free men ; and those who by reason of sickness or 
extreme age^ or youths were unable to labour, should 
receive as right a sufficiency from funds provided for 
the purpose, arising from Communal land and property, 
to maintain them in health and comfort. Those who, 
being able to work, will not work, but ask the public 
to support them, should be compelled so to do. 

The book now under consideration is, in com- 
mon with other portions of recent literature, 
valuable as an indication of the growing spirit of 
enquiry and of hopefulness in our public men. It is 
a sign of the times, and the constant stream of 
literature having the same tendency which has issued 
from the press during the last few years is an indi- 
cation of public feeling full of hope and promise. 
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Of tlae same nature are books sucli as Co-opera- 
tion in Farining/'’ Co-operation in Land Tillage/"" 

Labour^ Land^ and Law/^ and other similar woi’ks 
still better known ; articles and treatises by Sedley 
Taylor^ John Kae^ Pare^ and De Laveleye^ which are 
too widely read to need quotation. 

The Australasian colonies were founded by the 
establishment of a penal settlement at Port Jackson. 
This plan arose from a suggestion of Lord Viscount 
Sydney^ then principal Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The objects proposed by the British 
Government^ expressed by the members of both 
Houses of Legislature^, and by the leading public 
nien^ and the press of that day^ were three : Ist^ to 
rid the United Kingdom of the crowds of criminals 
accumulating in her jails; 2nd_, to find a place suitable 
at once for the safe custody and punishment of these 
criminals^ and to afford them a place for repentance 
and reformation ; and 3rd;, to form a British colony^, 
peopled both by reforming criminals and by those 
families of free emigrants who^ induced by the 
evident certainty of future wealthy, might choose to 
settle in the newly discovered Austral- Asia. 

These the reader will doubtless acknowledge were 
objects altogether worthy of the enlightened legisla- 
ture of a great nation; in fact;, it was the most 
mtei’esting and noblest experiment that had ever been 
made on the moral capabilities of man ; and if there is 
joy in heaven among the angels of God over every 
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Sinner that repenteth_, we may well conceive the deep 
interest which superior intelligences would naturally 
feel at the establishineno of a penal colony on the 
coast of New Holland^ — all insignificant and con- 
temptible as it might appear to the majority of 
mankind^ — and the loud burst of joy with which they 
would have hailed the tidings of its ultimate success. 
I am well aware that;, now that the colony of New 
South "Wales has not only ceased to be a penal settle- 
mentj but is likely^ at no distant period_, to take a 
high place among nations of the earth as the head of 
a great political confederation of sovereign and inde- 
pendein: States^ there are not a few of its inhabitants 
who earnestly and patriotically de^^ire that its original 
penal character should henceforth be for ever for- 
gotten. 

I cannot^ however^ participate in these views and 
feelings. The original penal character of that colony 
IS a great fact which can never be ignored by the 
historian^ and as^ during the first fifty years of its 
existence m that capacity, not fewer than 50,000 
British criminals were landed on its shores, it is evi- 
dent and undeniable that the progressive landing of 
these crininals on the Australian coast w'ere parts of 
a series of events that were destined in the counsels 
of infinite wisdom to issue in the occupation and 
settlement, the civilisation and Christianisation of a 
large portion of the Southern hemisphere. 

In one vrord, the case which this remarkable fact 
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undoubtedly exhibits is one of the most striking 
illustrations which the history of mankind affords of 
this profound Scriptural truths that Grod^s thoughts 
are not as our thoughts^ neither His ways as our ways ; 
for as the heavens are higher than the earthy so are 
His thoughts higher than our thoughts^ and His ways 
higher than our ways/^"^ 

A fleet of eleven saik under the command of Cap- 
tain Arthur Phillip^, set forth from Portsmouth 

on the 13th May ^ 1787, and arrived at Botany Bay, 
January, 1788, after a voyage of eight months and a 
week. See, now, in a hundred years, what has arisen 
from that small penal settlement in the island continent. 
Nearly 4,000,000 of people, free, intelligent, wealthy, 
self-governing; an immense commerce, universities 
for learning; religion, athletic sports, poets, states- 
men, soldiers; all other features and evidences of 
civilisation, hut no poor-houses and comparatively no 
want. 

A hundred years ago the first ships landed their 
human outcast freight upon the shores of Port Jackson. 
The seed was sown in hope by wise statesmen. Already 
has an abundant harvest been reaped. A trade and 
commerce, which far exceed that of the whole empire 
at the close of the last century, has helped to enrich 
England and to give employment to her people. More 
precious still, the golden chain of love encircles those 

* J. D, Laiig, D.D , “History of New South Wales/ 3rd 
edition, 1852, vol. i., p. 11. 
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far-off lands and binds tbem to the little storm-beaten 
islands in the Western Seas. When will history for- 
get that day when Europe and the world saw the 
young cubs of the British lion crossing ten thousand 
miles of sea to take their place upon the sands of 
Egypt beneath the shadows of the Pyramids, beside 
the Guards to do battle for the old flag. Truly, a pre- 
cious harvest this ! So the deeds of great statesmen 
prosper. The colony, whose contingent electrified 
Europe by revealing a new power in future wars 
hitherto unthought of ; the colony which, with un- 
selfish patriotism and dauntless courage, sent its sons 
unasked to bear their part in England's wars, was 
the one colony in the history of nations founded in 
order to give a chance to criminals of repentance and 
reformation. 

If, now, the Government would aid, not in deport- 
ing* criminals for punishment, but in emigrating 
honest but idle labourers to the great colonies; if 
they would place them there, not in bondage to work 
out in years of toil the punishment of sin, but as free 
men upon portions of God^s earth secured to them as 
their own ; if they would lend to associated bodies that 
capital which, wisely administered, would enable them, 
upon the land provided for their use, readily to become 
not only self-supporting but producers of wealth, then 
would such Governments prove themselves to be equal 
to those who, a century ago, earned for themselves 
the lofty praises of the historian of New South Wales. 
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The money advanced both for passage- money and 
for necessary capital to be expended upon the land 
could be secured upon the property so improved. 

The revenues at home could be relieved of an ever- 
enormous and increasing burden. The revenues of 
the colonies to which the emigrants were sent would 
be increased by the taxation levied from every in- 
coming colonist while the wealth not only of the 
colony but of the empire would increase in a manner 
hitherto unknown. 

Irish Emigration , — Side by side with the two great 
experiments of modern days^ the establishment of 
the penal colonies of Australasia and the foundation 
of the pauper colonies of Holland^ another movement 
has taken place^ equal in interest and in its surprising 
results^ which has hitherto been unnoticed. The only 
paragraph that I remember concerning this certainly 
striking illustration of the inherent powers of improve- 
ment possessed by the most helpless and impoverished 
is found in Mr. MulhalFs recent pamphlet^ Tifty 
Years of National Progress.’^ In speaking of the 
Irish statistics between 1837 and 1887, the years of 
Jubilee, the figures given by the statistician are, pro- 
perly speaking, wonderful. All persons have heard 
of the famine which devastated Ireland after the 
failure of the potato crop in 1846, and the subsequent 
years when the black shadow of the cholera lent its 
assistance to famine^ and killed or drove out from 
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Ireland so many millions of lier people. Ifc is a matter 
of daily history also that the people of Ireland have^ 
to a considerable extent^ been evicted from their 
homes. The figures given by Mr. Mulhall are as 
follows : — 

Deaths from famme in Ireland ... . . 1,225,000 

Persons evicted . 3,668,000 

Number of emigrants ... ... 4,186,000 

In a short note Mr. Mulhall states that the number 
of persons evicted equals 75 per cent, of the popula- 
tion of that unhappy country ; and he adds, No 
country either m Europe or elsewhere has suffered 
such wholesale extermination."’^ It is diflScult for the 
mind to grasp the full dimensions of the suSering 
here indicated. A million and a quarter of people 
dying of famine; nearly four millions of people 
thrust out upon the roadside or upon the shore, 
perhaps to die ; more than four millions driven out 
from the country of their birth. Men wonder and 
'express astonishment at the agrarian outrages in 
Ireland. At whose door lies the dreadful death of 
this million and a quarter of Grod^s creatures ? Whose 
forces, military and civil, have driven out these mil- 
lions of people from the land of their birth ? Of the 
4,186,000 of people who emigrated from Ireland, 
neai'Iy all were penniless and ignorant. Well may 
Mr. Mulhall say that no country in Europe has ever 
witnessed such wholesale extermination. All through 
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the south and west of Ireland there was hut one 
scene^ and that was of desolation. 

“ Tlie air was full of farewells to the dying, 

And mournings for the dead , 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 

Would not be comforted.” 

The path of these great armies^ as they fled fromr 
Ireland to find new homes_, was marked^ like the path 
of a defeated host, by innumerable graves. Hundreds 
of thousands of these flying millions, weakened by 
hunger and the plague, fell on the march. The waves 
of the Atlantic cover some, the graveyards of Canada 
and the States hold multitudes. What became of the 
survivors of this great exodus? They are found 
scattered throughout the United States and the British 
colonies. So wonderful are the resources of the human 
mind and frame, so rich the bounties that nature will 
bestow when asked, that this famished multitude is 
to-day represented by a host of well-to-do and pros- 
perous people. Since 1851, Mr. Mulhall tells us, they 
have sent back £32,000,000 to their friends in Ireland, 
and their possessions in the United States and British 
colonies are estimated in value at £655,000,000. 

In the face of these three great experiments, two- 
of them made advisedly and one the unforeseen 
result of terrible suffering, can it be urged that there 
is no way to deal with the unemployed now in the- 
United Kingdom ? Can it be thought, if we will bu 
bring our minds to bear upon the subject, that so- 
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long as there are lands to occupy and capital to employ^ 
there need he an idle man or woman in the wide 
limits of the British Empire ? I allude elsewhere to 
the Mormons in Utah. 

Reformers who intei’est themselves in the condition 
of the labouring classes have been found in all ranks 
and in all callings. Not only has poetry lent its 
entrancing voice^ and the writings of philosophy given 
their weighty arguments^ the pen of fiction has also 
been enlisted in this sacred cause. Amid all the vast 
array of writers^ thinkers^ and reformers, not one 
seems to be without some good points either in theory 
or argument; but not one has yet been able to 
propound a perfect system, nor have all, taken 
together, been successful. 

Eri’ors of omission and commission are found in all. 
By the experience of all time, from the history of all 
experiments, from the fruits of all teachings, we are 
able to draw nearer and nearer to the truth, to avail 
ourselves of the useful, the true, the just, and the wise 
principles which are scattered so widely among the 
writings and experiments of all ages. The advan- 
tages we possess have never been enjoyed by others. 
To us belongs the great privilege of being able to go 
back upon the old paths and foundation principles, of 
using for our own instruction the hard- won experience 
of many ages and peoples. Thus we may cull from 
every school and every theory those parts which in 
themselves possess the rudiments of truth, and which 
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have proved m practice to be correct ; while we can 
discard those erroneous ideas which^ in different times 
and localities^ have retarded or defeated the progress 
of human happiness. We do not hold with the great 
masters of Greek philosophy that trade and labour are 
degrading ; nor need we believe with the exponents 
of the mercantile system that all wealth is comprised 
in the precious metals ; nor like Law^ carry to ruinous 
extremes by disastrous speculations the system of 
public credit. It is not necessary for us to hold 
that; as all wealth proceeds from one single source; — 
that iS; nature; — agricultuiusts alone are producers; 
and that all other workers are unprofitable ; nor are 
we obliged to affirm the terrible doctrine upon which 
the orthodox political economy is built; namely; that 
selfishness is the only true and proper foundation of 
that science. I trust that we shall never think with 
Malthus that it is criminal and against the laws of 
God and nature to increase and multiply ; nor with 
the Communists; aim to dissolve the family relations 
or abolish private properly ; nor with the Land 
Nationalists; to destroy all personal and exclusive 
ownership in land ; nor with the NihilistS; advocate 
destruction. Yet even Malthus is wise in his admoni- 
tions as to imprudent marriage and in his denuncia- 
tions of the Poor Law ; while Michael Bakunin lived 
and died an ardent disciple of freedom. 

The hopes which were felt by the framers of these 
theories^ the founders of these institutions; were;. 
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incleed_, from the first doomed to disappointment. Not 
one^ nor all together, could avail to remedy the 
grievous wrongs and sufferings which afidicted the 
great majority in numbers of every civilised nation. 
Yet we must not, even in appearance, condemn the 
efforts so honestly made in the interests of justice and 
of mankind. 

The men who made these efforts were inspired by 
no selfish ambition. They beheld with sorrow the 
miseries of their fellow-men. They saw that the sel- 
fishness of human nature sacrificed continuously the 
welfare of others to its own sense of greed. Thev 
believed that the earth contained room for all, and 
that she would give her harvests freely to all who 
would till the soil and tend the flocks and herds. 
With Tully, they believed ^^that tillage and pastui’age 
were the breasts of the State,’’^ The butts and targets 
for every shaft of ridicule and calumny, the theme 
of sarcasm and abuse, the objects of derisive pity, or 
the victims of malignant and unsparing persecution ; 
crushed by misfortune, overtaken by penury and ruin, 
their very failures are more glorious than the successes 
and triumphs of meaner and more selfish men. Their 
virtues are unsung, their name almost forgotten, yet 
many of them will claim a place in the ranks of the 
immortal army, ^Hhe spirits of just men made 
perfect,^^ when multitudes of the great, the successful, 
and the opulent will reap the due rewards of the 

deeds done in the flesh/’ Of such did the great 
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Atbenian speak when finishing his plans for his ideal 
repuhlic/^ he told to Glaucon the story of Er. 

And thus^ Glaucon^ the tale has been saved and 
has not perished^ and will save us if we are obedient 
to the word spoken ; and we shall pass safely over the 
river of forgetfulness, and our soul will not be defiled. 
Wherefore my counsel is that we hold fast to the 
heavenly way and follow after justice and virtue 
always, considering that the soul is immortal and able 
to endure every sort of good and every sort of evil. 
Thus shall we live dear to one another and to the gods, 
both while remaining here and when, like conquerors 
in the games who go round to gather gifts, we receive 
our rewards. And it shall be well with us both in this 
life and in the pilgrimage of a thousand years which 
we have been reciting.*’^ 

Of some of their number may be spoken those 
glorious words taken from the Book of Revelation, 
and used in the grand but solemn burial service of 
the English Church. 

Write, Blessed are the dead that die in the Lox'd, 
yea saith the Spirit from henceforth, for they cease 
from their labours, and their works do follow them.'’^ 
They were discoverers launching out upon an un- 
known sea. They discovered not the land they 
searched for. But their records of trial, of danger, 
and of failure are of inestimable value to those who 
follow in the same attempt. They teach us where our 
haven is not, they warn us of the tides and currents 
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of lifers ocean^ and the wants and necessaries for the 
voyage. To them mankind will yet cheerfully ackaow- 
iedge a debt of gratitude never to be forgotten. 

In closing the examination which we have now 
made of the past history of political economy, and of 
the proposals and efforts which economists and their 
opponents have, from time to time, placed before the 
world, it is necessary to remember the truth con- 
tained in the old adage, Time and tide wait for no 
man.^^ Human society and human history are on the 
march. Nothing but the archangePs trump will stop 
the onward tread of the nations. We cannot attain 
any final position. That spot which is the outpost 
of civilisation to-day will in a few years become the 
busy mart of commerce and the home of a groat 
community. Those principles and practices which 
to-day are in advance of any past human thought or 
action, will to-morrow be left behind. History is not 
always in fllood ; the ebb also comes. It is not in a 
perpetual state of advancement, but in a perpetual 
state of change, in which advancement and improve- 
ment gradually occur. Modern days have seen this 
truth exemplified in a thousand different ways, and 
we must be prepared for this progress of humanity. 
Even were things in England and America to remain 
as they now are, the dangers which menace civilisa- 
tion are great and pressing. But it is certain that 
population will rapidly increase. In England, spite of 
^death and emigration, the population increases nearly 


V 
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half a million a year. What is to become of this in- 
vading army ? 400^000 souls a year invade the British 
shores and territory, with mouths to be fed, with bodies 
to be clothed and sheltered. Nearly the whole of this 
host, well nigh as numerous as that which Napoleon led 
to Russia, are born into the world heirs to nothing but 
poverty and the power to labour. Mr. Malthus did, 
indeed, propose a law, which, like the law issued by the 
Pharaoh who knew not Joseph against the Hebrews, 
would have stopped the incoming multitudes. But 
that law IS not upon the statute-book, and it is as 
certain that the English Government will have to face 
the diflaculty of increasing millions of the poor and 
labouring classes as it is that the sun will rise to- 
morrow. In addition to this difiBculty of increasing 
population, will shortly arise the diflSculty of decreasing 
employment. 

Political economy, with its dreadful competitiony 
will lead capitalists to other countries in search of 
labour, and while the population of England increases, 
the employment of its industrial classes will diminish. 
To intensify these two sources of anxiety there will 
be the increase of intelligence and education among 
the poor, the growth of socialistic and revolutionary 
thought, and still more widely the inextinguishable 
and intolerable sense of injustice which must arise 
in the hearts of the masses when they behold the 
glaring inequalities of wealth and poverty. It needs 
no socialistic teaching, no red cap of Liberty, to^ 
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convince free men tliat they are wronged when they 
know that they possess not a foot of soil in their 
native land^ and that no portion of the wealth which 
they wring from nature becomes their property. 
Patient and law-abiding as are Englishmen, to such 
dreadful suffering and a deep sense of injustice there 
must come a period. Conscious of power and of the 
justice of their claims, is it not likely that they will 
ultimately exercise that power, and is it not certain 
that when driven by the extremity of suffering to 
rise, their rising will be accompanied by a stern de- 
termination to punish those whom they consider to 
be their oppressors ? The signs of the times are sig- 
nificant. The state of Ireland, the state of Scotland, 
and of Wales; the terrible condition of the un- 
employed in London and other great cities ; the 
tumultuous confusion m all schools of politicians, 
confusion both of reason and of action ; the appalling 
fact that in the face of the great increase of national 
wealth the mass of the English people have no share 
in it, and great numbers are upon the verge of star- 
vation ; all tend to prove that England is drifting to 
a position equally shameful and perilous. All these 
signs and evidences of coming danger arise from the 
one source, the prevalence of the fatal political or 
social economy under which the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth at present take place. 

Things cannot go on much longer as they now go- 
How long the period may be before some great dis- 
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aster overtakes the commonwealth^ before the ship 
of State drifts on to the rocks of revolution no man 
can pretend to say. But the assertion may safely be 
made that England is surely and swiftly passing_, 
again to quote ]\ir. Hyndman_, through the dawn of 
a revolutionary epoch/^ And if disaster do occur, if 
the millions of Englishmen rise and claim England as 
their own, if the millions of toilers assert their right 
to the wealth they have helped to produce from 
nature, the fault will surely be theirs upon whom the 
punishment will fall. It is the duty of the educated, 
of the teachers, of the powerful, of the high-born 
and of the wealthy, to take those steps and enact those 
laws, both in politics and in political or social economy, 
which will pacify and appease the people in a manner 
consistent at once with justice and with mercy. 
Should the leaders of the nation prove either un- 
faithful to their trust, or incompetent to deal with 
the great events which are imminent, then upon them 
and upon their class will a storm burst as fierce and 
terrible as any recorded in history. 




CHAPTER IX. 


Necessity for u constructive science of economy, with definite 
objects — Purposes of such a science — The liquor traffic — Its 
evils and remedy — Relief for poverty and employment of in- 
dustry must be permanent — Present antagonism between 
individnali.stic and socialistic systems — Antagonism between 
labour and capital — Necessity for combmation — Association 
or co-operation the only solvent — Disraeli’s “ Sybil ” — N ecessity 
for economic changes 



EFORE entering upon the consideration of 
a new system of social economy^, — a system 
which shall be at once constructive and 
practicable^ — ^let us for a moment look back 
upon the course that we have travelled^, and mark the 
lessons which that course teaches. Having commenced 
with the consideration of the present state of civilised 
communities, and of the social economy which obtains 
by common consent and practice, we recognised from 
the very first stage the absolute necessity existing for 
some complete change. 

Tracing the science of wealth so far as the pi*actice 
of that science is recorded, we beheld the formation 
of the three progressive stages of thought comprised 
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in tlie mercantile, tlie ptysiocratic, and orthodox or 
modern systems, and glanced briefly at the principles 
and characteristics of each. Sammarising the con- 
tradictions, the errors, and the vices of the existing 
system, we saw how surely universal disasters must 
occur if the civilised world travelled much farther 
upon its present economic course. 

The efforts which have been made and the plans 
projected for the improvement of the condition of 
men, in this direction, proved that the loftiest inten- 
tions and most beneficent hopes were doomed to 
failure, unless founded upon and regulated by a true 
and natural science, not of social organisation, but of 
wealth. 

The inadequacy of all plans hitherto proposed to 
accomplish the noble purpose which was the end 
desired, — the material comfort and happiness of men, 
— was apparent. Having thus cleared away the ruins 
and debris^ which all writers and thinkers have 
hitherto permitted to obstruct their view, and en- 
cumber the ground on which they desired to build, 
we may attempt to construct from the materials 
provided by the labours, the speculation, and the 
sufferings of others, a science whose laws shall be 
plain and easily understood, and whose operations 
may bless mankind with good unspeakable. 

Unfettered by any system, unpledged to any 
theory, let us attempt to frame a science of wealth 
which, having regard to first principles, shall render 
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the earth and the laws of nature subservient to the 
wants of humanity^ and so order that subservience 
as to minister with unfailing certainty and plentiful 
abundance to the necessities of all. 

What, then, are the first principles from which in 
this attempt we must start ? 

All humanitarian sciences have a definite purpose. 
The object, and the sole worthy object, of such a 
science is to provide adequately for the supply of all 
things necessary to each man^s material happiness, 
by labour from the exhaustless field of nature. Ex- 
ceptions must always exist ; accident, shipwreck, 
blighted crops, unfruitful seasons, and other inter- 
vening calamities will, no doubt from time to time, 
break the general rule. But the rule must be that 
there shall be proper employment for all, and that 
they who aid in producing wealth, shall share that 
wealth in an approximately just proportion to the 
value which their labour or their assistance has given 
in producing or realising it. 

Here, therefore, I shall attempt to set out a system 
of social economy equal to the demands made upon 
it. I shall define the meanings of some of the terms, 
^s used by me. I shall set forth the principles of the 
proposed system and the machinery by which they 
are to be brought into use in daily life, and contrast 
and compare them with that which now exists. 

The necessity for a constructive science is undoubted. 
Taking our own people as presenting a type of the 
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common wants of humanity^ we cannot but see that 
it is indispensable for the present and for the future 
To open an avenue for escape from suifering and 
penury^ to give hope to the despairing^ and afford to all 
the possibility of independence and an honest life^ 
the promulgation of such a science and such a system 
is the only hope This^ and this only^ will enable us — 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land ” 

It may be that an enquiry into the causes which 
have retarded the growth of knowledge upon this sub- 
ject, will show that this must naturally be the last of 
all human laws or sciences to be fully discovered. 
We may suppose a community, every member of 
which IS actuated by a truly Christian and philan- 
thropic spirit, but carrying on the economic business 
of its life upon the principles laid down by the 
orthodox system, and by no possibility of reasoning 
can we see a way to avoid the unfair distribution 
which now obtains. The surplus and accumulated 
wealth of that community must, by the operation of 
those laws, gravitate to the hand of the capitalist and 
the employer, the middleman and the speculator, 
with ever-increasing speed. Charity might fill the 
land with noble edifices, as homes for the poor and 
needy. Christian beneficence might search out the 
dwellings of the afflicted, the unemployed, and the 
sick, and solace their inmates with the alms of mercy. 
Thus actual want would be avoided and distress 
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relieved^ but at wliat a cost ? A great portion of tln^ 
community would be degraded^ tlie independence of 
manhood would be gone^ the dependence of pauperiMn 
would remain. We need not imagine such a state of 
society^ for within modified limits we behold it in the 
history of England during the last three centuries. 
A contented population^ dwelling in peace upon its 
wide-spread lands^ growing its own food^ rearing its 
own flocks and herds, engaged in modest manufac- 
tures for its own wants and consumption, its families 
and communities trained in their own homes in simple 
Christian faith and obedience to parents, reared to 
manhood and womanhood in the sun and shade, 
fields and orchards of their own country, would be 
happier, wiser, and more prosperous than the great 
multitudes which, gathered within the factories and 
streets and slums of crowded cities, are dependent 
upon the fluctuations of trade, upon the speculations 
of adventurers, and upon the shifting tides and cur- 
rents of an unstable commerce for its daily bread. 

No State, no city, dependent upon commerce only 
for its prosperity, can ever hope to be permanently 
great. From the days of Tyre and Sidon to the days 
of the free cities, of Yenice and of Genoa, illustrations 
abound. But a country with broad and fertile terri- 
tories, great numbers of whose people dwell upon the, 
soil and from it draw forth the means of their own 
subsistence, — where work can be found for all, to 
ensure a comfortable livelihood during youth and 
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mature age_, and afterwards a peaceful competence 
for the solace of declining years^ — such a country must 
perforce be great; such a people without doubt be 
happy. 

In this^ as in all other matters^ specific objects must 
be aimed at^ and a certain procedure adopted. Fore- 
most amongst these objects will be the two following: 

1 . To give the right and opportunity to every living 
being capable of and willing to work^ of earning for 
himself or herself that food^ shelter^ and clothing 
which is the right of every such person^ and necessary 
to his or her existence. 

2. To ensure to each labourer, of whatever rank 
or condition, beyond wages sufiicient to supply the 
requisites of life in that condition, that proportion of 
the annual profit and increased value which have 
arisen in or accrued to the property, whether land, 
manufacture, or other description belonging to the 
community by virtue of his labour during any period 
of time. 

We must, therefore, investigate and proclaim the 
laws which govern the production of all commodities 
necessary for human existence and comfort, and dis- 
cover laws by which these productions may be dis- 
tributed fairly and justly in accordance with merit, 
talent, and industry among all who aid in producing 
them. 

Not the chrematistic, but the economic science is 
the true and proper subject of teaching. Manufacture 
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and trade must not be depreciated^, but modern 
economy places them so prominently in the van as 
practically to bide and blot out agriculture and per- 
sonal settlement o£ the lands of a country from view. 
This is absolutely erroneous. For even when great 
wealth is made by commerce and manufacture^ the 
principal subjects which yet remain to be discussed 
with a view to accomplish a beneficial change in the 
social condition of men are : — 

1. The monopoly of large areas or portions of land 
and other forces of nature. 

2. The employment and remuneration of labour. 

3. The distribution of surplus and accumulated 
wealth. 

I do not here include one great and important ques- 
tion^ upon the treatment of which undoubtedly depends 
the happiness of vast numbers of our population. I 
mean the liquor traflBc. In my opinion the whole 
present system is wrong. The sale of intoxicating 
liquors should not be made a method of raising 
revenue^ nor should it be used as a means of making 
a profit. No bars for the sale of liquor should be 
allowed; all houses of accommodation should be 
owned and managed by the municipal, as in Gothen- 
burg, or the associated bodies, and no liquor should 
be sold to be drunk upon the premises, save to 
boarders in the house or to guests at and with their 
meals. The managers should be responsible to the 
municipal or associated body. I believe that these 
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clianges^ insignificant as they may at first appear, 
would do away with three-cpiarters of that drunken- 
ness which fills oiir homes with poverty and our 
courts with crime. I do not dilate more upon this 
subject^ important as it is^ because it hardly falls 
within the scope or object of my present task. 

It will^ however^ be at once seen that if inns and 
hotels were made in reality houses of accommodation 
and not dram-shops ; if the number were lessened^ 
and if the managers were not driven by the demand 
of the tax-gatherer and by the hope of gam to sell 
liquor in as great quantities and to as many cus- 
tomers as possible^ — but on the contrary were liable to 
dismissal for any case or cases of drunkenness or dis- 
order permitted by them^ — while the many and varied 
temptations of the public-house bar were removed^ a 
great and beneficial change would soon occur. 

In any settlement made under the principles in this 
volume advocated, this among other social reforms 
could easily be tried, for all such houses could belong- 
to the association. 

In the consideration of these important questions,, 
it is necessary to go back to the primary principles of 
life. The love of home, with all its holy affections and 
the necessities for existence, come naturally before the 
desire for wealth. The first and normal purpose in 
the occupation and cultivation of land is to grow food, 
to provide shelter, and obtain the materials from whichs 
clothing can be made* 
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Upon this natural foundation a complete and happj 
structure may be reared. First let there be the supply 
of all home wants^ so far as soil cultivation and 
manufacture will supply them ; then as large and wide 
a production of the most valuable and useful commo- 
dities as possible for commerce^, so that the surplus 
may be exchanged for the manufactures and produc- 
tions of other lands and races^ with equal benefit to all. 

All theories^ except perhaps those upon purely 
abstract or metaphysical truth, are comparatively use- 
less unless reduced to practice. And practice under 
ordinarily favourable circumstances is the only proper 
and substantial test of the truth of the theory. The 
theories, and their name is legion, which have been 
advanced as the solution of the vexed question so often 
z’eferred to, have in most instances been so inadequate 
upon the face of them, or so inapplicable, that they 
have fallen still-born. 

Some have apparently demanded so much violence 
that moderate men have recoiled from their adoption, 
fearing that the remedy might be worse than the dis- 
ease. The part taken during the short and tumultuous 
reign of the Commune in Paris, by some of the sup- 
porters of the International, effectively alienated from 
that body the sympathy and support of the great bulk 
of the English working classes. 

Some have been only directed to partial alleviation 
.of the sufferings of the labourers, and when faithfully 
, persevered in have done much in various localities and 
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many ways to accomplish the ends proposed; but 
even these^ taken altogether,, have utterly failed to 
remove the stupendous mass of misery and of degra- 
dation created and continued by the operation of our 
economic laws. Others again have been of but tempo- 
rary force and effect. The Parliamentaiy grant for 
the employment of the poor in Ireland was of such a 
character, and these often involve subsequent unfore- 
seen disasters. Even that vast stream of wealth which 
year by year is levied from the tax-payers, or given 
as the spontaneous contributions of the people for 
charitable relief, amounting to over £20,000,000 per 
year, is after all but a temporary expedient, and an 
expedient which, in spite of all the generosity that 
provides it, only serves to perpetuate the sufferings of 
the masses. Nothing which is temporary can be 
useful, save to provide for the exigence of the occasion, 
and these temporary expedients, seeing that they leave 
the condition of the working classes as bad and helpless 
as they found them, only tend to crush out all feeling of 
independence from the spirits of the recipients, and all 
feeling of hope from their hearts. To deal successfully 
with this question, to abolish the want and wretched- 
ness which, like a hideous nightmare, haunt the lives of 
such great multitudes, we must give not temporary relief, 
but certain and continuous employment. They must 
be enabled to become self-helpful, not to be the 
recipients of charity, but to be their own supporters, 
and the bread-winners for their wives and children. 
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In lieu of enforced idleness and shame,, they must be 
given employment and self-respect. Instead of know- 
ing themselves to be but a burden^ a very millstone 
round the neck of their countrymen and fellow- 
labourers,, they must be helped themselves to become 
producers^ winning from the earth those treasures 
which have in times past made their country wealthy 
and powerful. Above all^ they must be shown that 
they^ and their children after them^ shall in the days 
to come^ under better auspices and juster scientific 
laws^ be entitled to receive a fair distribution of that 
wealth which tliey are helping to produce. 

And while they are thus leaiming, the way must be 
opened and prepared. If with the poor materials 
provided, and under such terrible disadvantages, so 
wonderful a success was achieved in Utah and Austral- 
asia, and by the Irish emigrants, what may we not 
expect from the formation of free and industrious 
communities, wisely organised and properly supported, 
settled upon fertile lands, with all the appliances of 
science, with the advantages of co-operation and com- 
bination of labour, and with that wide diffusion of 
prosperity which must arise from the partnership of 
Land, Labour, and Capital, of the producer, the 
capitalist, and the consumer. 

Thus, the one indispensable requisite to final success 
is that the vast bodies of people who are to be relieved 
must be relieved permanently. 

We see the materials for a great building lying 
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around us in profusion. It is for us to fit tliose 
materials in the places proper to them m the complete 
structure^ and to raise an edifice in which the hungry 
may find food, the naked clothing, the destitute com- 
fort, the despairing hope, and from which there shall 
be banished a portion at any rate of the suffering and 
the sorrow which now afflict humanity. To those 
who with impartial judgment have examined the 
selfish theory and its effects, the results have seemed 
altogether evil. Not only to economists like Sis- 
mondi, bursting from the trammels of prejudice and 
education, not only from the Socialistic and Eadical 
reformers like Lassalle, Karl Marx, and Hyndman, 
but to the clear minds and brave hearts of philosophers 
such as Euskin and Carlyle, and to the noble spirits of 
such men as Girdlestone and Kingsley, Maurice and 
Hughes and Farrar ; and to statesmen like Disraeli 
and Gladstone has this gospel of greed and selfish- 
ness become abhorrent. Scarcely more terrible 
denunciations are found in the prophetic pages of 
Scripture against covetousness than are found in the 
recorded utterances of the men whose names I have 
mentioned. It is difficult to find words too strong or 
denunciations too deep for this system, which is 
founded professedly upon the principle that robs the 
widow and the orphan, which exalts wickedness and 
unrighteousness, and frames iniquity in a law. 

The poisonous effects of the virus injected into the 
life-blood of our social existence are unhappily visible 
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ill all directions Many and brave liave been the con- 
iiicts waged against it by individuals and by associa- 
tioiifc^ and upon some points by the conscience of the 
nation Although in some instances its victorious 
career has been checked; so complete has become its 
general ascendency; that it has well-nigh paralysed 
the right feelings and generous impulses of our people; 
and has brought England and the English Constitu- 
tion to the verge of rum. 

Before attempting to lay down categorically tho lines 
of a new economic system; one or two subjects for 
consideration force themselves upon the mind. Two 
economic systems have in modern life become possible * 
One as contained in the socialistic theories which 
regard the community as a complete social body; and 
winch seek to introduce a new organisation of society; 
a nationalisation of property; and a combined co- 
operation of labour for the common good and for the 
common benefit; the other; the ^MndividuaM' or 
'•selfish system;-’^ which holds that all powers and 
industries should be left to take their own course, 
and that competition will produce the greatest amount 
of success and happiness. Although the prevailing 
theory is the individual and selfish; yet many of the 
gieat teachers of modern dayS; such as John Stuart 
Mill; Professor Fawcett; Professor IlearU; de Laveleye, 
Professor CairnS; and otherS; have shown decided 
sympathies with and leanings towards some of those 
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principles wLicli_, if not absolutely socialistic^ tend 
strongly in that direction. 

Socialism bas, tbrough. the actions of many of its 
leaders and supporters^ been and still is looked upon 
witb apprehension. It has been feared as leading to 
anarchy^ bloodshed;, and revolution ; and it is only of 
late years that its plans are beginning to be weighed 
with comparative impartiality and discussed with 
calmness. These two principles are now considered 
by thinkers and writers as absolutely and entirely 
antagonistic. But in truth this is not altogether the 
case. Each individual forms part of a social organisa- 
tion, every social organisation is made up of indi- 
viduals. It IS as impossible to separate the one from 
the other without injury or destruction, as it would be 
to separate a member from the human frame, or a 
building from the individual stones or bricks which 
compose it. The objections made against each theory 
standing separately are plain and sensible. It is urged 
against Socialism, not as defined by Professor Held, 
but as generally understood, that it destroys all 
desire of advancement, that it abolishes social re- 
wards and punishments, that it gives no hope to the 
industrious, excites no fear in the lawless and lazy ; 
that it destroys that keen sense of emulation and com- 
petition which urges men towards success, and that 
the sense of individuality becomes merged in the 
general existence of the society. Against the indi- 
vidual or selfish theory it is contended, on the other 
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liand^ that in the greed of power and. o£ wealth all 
feelings of justice, humanity, and mercy become 
sacrificed. That free exchange, the survival of the 
fittest, a fair field and no favour, each for himself and 
'God for us all, or rather the Devil take the hind- 
most, are the only maxims which regulate the conduct 
of its disciples, and that these maxims are dangerous 
and bad, because they invariably lead to a state of war 
between labour and capital, the weak and the strong, 
in which the battle goes always in favour of the rich 
and powerful. And the universal operation of this 
rule IS pointed out ; namely, that however vast may be 
the wealth created by any community, such wealth 
goes to the owners of land and capital, or middlemen 
and speculators, while labour I'eceives only the means 
of mere subsistence. Both arguments, both parties, 
are right ; one sees the obverse of the shield, the other 
the reverse. The true philosophy, the only true and 
complete logic, by which the great social problem can 
be solved, is by the union and welding of these two 
principles into one. In practice, this is continually 
accomplished, so far as the production of wealth is 
concerned. All the factors of production, all portions 
of society, the mind that plans, the pen that writes, 
the tongue that commands, the hands that execute, all 
combine to create wealth. The fault lies in this, that 
when the wealth has so been produced by all, it is 
monopolised by a small minority. And yet by a 
proper union of the factors of production, under simple 

X 2 
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laws and conditions easily framed and understood^ 
tliG process niiglit be made completely just^ and wealth, 
produced by all might be fairly distributed to all. It 
we examine critically the conditions under which 
wealth is amassed^ we shall see that there are no true 
foundations for the statement that either of these 
rival theories can exist successfully independently of, 
or in antagonism to, the other. 

How are the majority of fortunes acquired ? Is it 
by the personal labour, mental or bodily, of the mer- 
chants, the land speculators, the manufacturers, the 
master-tradesmen, the contractors, the ship-owners, 
or any other employers of labour or investors of 
money in any way or sphere ? Not at all. The investor 
does nothing but entrust his money to the custody of 
others ; the employer has but one brain and one pair 
of hands. For the applied science which gives him 
machinery he is indebted to others. For the daily 
working of his business, the fulfilling of his contracts,, 
the performance of duties which he has undertaken to 
perform, he is altogether dependent upon the human 
labour which assists him. 

The individual can in no case possible for us to 
imagine be supposed to create wealth, as we under- 
stand it, by himself. Nor in practice are the numerous 
competencies and immense fortunes enjoyed under this 
false theory ever really so produced. All that an 
individual can win from nature by the unaided effort 
of his own brain and hands is but the rude subsistence 
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of the savage The great landowners^ the merchant 
prmceS; the wealthy manufacturers^ the railway and 
Bonanza hings^ the mighty squatters, and indeed all the 
opulent classes, have obtained their wealth by co- 
operation and combination of labour to an extent not 
possible to define. It is idle, therefore, for any men 
to assert that they individually have built up their own 
fortunes. Some of these fortunes have been handed 
down from ancestors ; some of them have been ob- 
tained by fraud ; some by lucky speculations ; some 
by untiring toil of many servants ; some by the silent 
operations of nature, the increase of flocks and herds 
and natural productions ; some by the wonderful in- 
crease in land values. It is safe to say that no living 
man among the aristocracy of wealth has personally 
earned or procured from nature for himself during 
his lifetime more than the amount of wealth which 
would form a just reward or wage for the amount of 
toil and skill, mental and bodily, which he has 
bestowed upon the business of life. All the remainder, 
whether given to him from past ages, or obtained by 
him during his own life, is the result of co-operation 
and combination of labour ; is the result of social 
organisation, of social wants and social production, or 
of natural bounty. 

Socialism and Individualism, the Society and the 
Man, must be made one in interest. Instead of re- 
garding each other as deadly enemies, they must join 
their forces together. The society must be strength- 
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ened and expanded^ wMe tlie identity of tlie indi- 
vidual IS preserved. The work of the society must be 
one work^ performed by the brains and hands of its 
many individual members. All civilised life is full of 
this union. Every club^ association^ ship^s crew^ 
incorporated company^ or town^ churchy, and nation 
exemplifies this principle. Solitary and accursed, 
the selfish science of Economy stands apart from 
all other practices of life. In the pursuit of wealth 
it makes each individual an Ishmael. His hand is 
against every man, and every man’s hand is against 
him, A system must be found, therefore, to reconcile 
these two contending interests. These pages will 
reveal how easily and completely the associative 
principle will amalgamate them. The same principle 
will utterly destroy that antagonism between Labour 
and Capital which is at present causing misery to 
millions, and sowing the seeds of civil war. 

Many years since Hugh Miller, in his Political and 
Social Essays, thus wrote : — Capital and labour, 
then, are joint investments, but they are in the present 
constitution of society antagonistic to each other. 
Whether a plan might be devised by which this an- 
tagonism should be obviated as a superfluous and 
unnecessary encumbrance, we cannot as yet say. 
Such a plan, if such be possible, is the great deside- 
ratum of the commercial world.’’ 

Indeed, so fixed and steadfast has this antagonism 
between labour and capital become, that writers upon 
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this subject had grown famous by laying down and 
defining the laws which govern it. 

Summarising the opinions and hopes of the writers 
of all nations and of all schools of thought^ we 
find : — 

First. — That socialistic and individualistic economy^ 
as well as labour and capital, are antagonistic to 
each other. 

Second. — That it is desirable and necessary for 
public safety and for the advance of civilisation^ that 
these antagonisms should be removed. 

Third. — That many plans have been propounded to 
accomplish this desired object^ upon the efiScacy of 
which plans no two sections of political or economic 
thinkers are agreed ; and 

Fourth. — That some plan will yet be found which 
will practically achieve the object proposed. 

The important questions asked in modern days, and 
now waiting for an answer, sounding in our ears from 
• socialistic schools, and from the hearts and homes of 
all the toilers among men, are, — How shall these be 
attained : — 

1 . A fair and just distribution of wealth ? 

2. To every one according to his work ? 

3. The full fruit of his labour to each labourer ? ” 

On the solution of these questions, humanity would 

be released from half the curses and misery which' 

* E. de Laveleye, Coni. Beview^ Kov. 1882, p. 506. 

April 1883, p. 580. 
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now afflict it. Need we wonder at men with strong 
convictions of right, and strong sympathies for their 
suffering fellows, attacking a system so plainly inimi- 
cal to the happiness and well-being of humanity as 
that which now exists 

Even in the colonies^ sparse as is the population 
and wide as are the areas of unoccupied land, there is 
from time to time, and in different places, a large mass 
of unemployed labour. 

In countries such as these, although the present 
conditions were continued, there ought to be ample em- 
ployment for all who are willing to work. Here, if the 
argument of Mr. Henry George be correct, there 
should be no poverty at all, for large areas of land m 
all these territories are common and national property. 
The question frequently arises in the colonies, How 
can unemployed labour be utilised so as to draw 
from unused land that wealth which will make it 
self-supporting ? 

The usual methods of settlement are not available 
in such cases. 

To settle upon waste lands demands generally the 
payment of the price of the land itself. Expenses of 
travelling to the spot selected as a home have then 
to be borne. Some species of shelter, however rude, 
must be built at cost of both time and money. Fences 
have to be put up ; cattle or sheep purchased ; farm 
implements obtained; and seed for cropping. In 
addition to all this, the capital of the settler must be 
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snflScient for his temporary wants. How many of the 
unemployed^ or indeed of the whole labouring classes 
in England or the colonies, would be able to find the 
means necessary to enable them to become settlers 1 
In the early days, when land was plentiful immediately 
contiguous to the growing centres of population and 
easily obtained, it was indeed possible for workmen to 
settle down upon their own freeholds. 

From henceforth it will, if things continue as they 
are, be practically impossible. Nor must we forget 
that the populations of the colonies are rapidly in- 
creasing, and that by far the greater portion of the 
increase, both of colonial birth or foreign immigra- 
tion, belongs to that class which depends upon its 
labour for its daily bread. In this view, seeing that 
all the available land round or near to the centres of 
population are now taken up, it is manifest that hence- 
forth the poorer sections of the labouring classes have 
no chance or opportunity of obtaining for themselves 
and for their children, land sufficient for a home as 
their own property. 

In addition to the difficulties already alluded to as 
likely to debar labourers from becoming proprietors 
of land, others will also present themselves to the 
most superficial enquiry. 

Thus, distance from markets and from the means 
and appliances of civilised life, education, the services 
of religion, medical attendance, and the multifarious 
accessories of comfort, the want of which by habit 
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has become a second nature, present tliemselres. 
Then we know how much time is wasted bj individual 
labour, how prodigal o£ efforts and expenses a man is 
forced to be who has to depend solely upon his own 
isolated exertions. 

In addition to all this, the reward for individual 
labour upon land is generally of the poorest kind and 
scantiest quantity. 

What are we taught by numerous examples of 
small settlements ? Instances might easily be quoted 
to prove that under circumstances of individual settle- 
ment upon small farms men, however industrious, 
however economical, wearied out in the conflict, worn 
and suffering from toil, have thrown up their holdings 
in despair, and sought to obtain a livelihood by the 
wages of daily labour. 

The fact that the labouring classes have achieved 
nearly all that they can hope for from political sources 
is widely acknowledged. Mr. Frederic Harrison, — 
perhaps the most determined advocate of trade- 
unionism in England, who is as logical as he is deter- 
mined, writing upon the Progress of Labour in 
the Oontemporarij Review of October, 1888, — speaking 
upon this subject, says: ‘^Ht is matter for congratulation 
how completely the old Parliamentary programme 
has been cleared off, and how small are the measures 
still to be won which directly affect the working 
class alone. Parliamentary questions of immediate 
and special concern to him are happily growing fewer 
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hj virtue of the very success of his own efforts. And 
even if Parliament is slow to put the finishing touch 
on all the measures of protection which the trades 
have asked^ we have all confidence in the power that 
made Unionism a great force m the country to effect 
the end even without an Act. Many of the recent 
Acts have been but the Parliamentary sanction given 
to customs already enforced by the moral strength of 
the Unions. That strength was self-help^, or rather, 
mutual help. Mutual help, — a nobler thing than self- 
help, — made the Unions. It has enabled them to win 
results that no Act of Parliament could effect. And 
by mutual help in the end these great issues between 
capital and labour will be all solved at last."^^ 

I have omitted from the above paragraph the 
advice tendered byMr. Harrison to the unions, to enter 
more into the administration of local self-government, 
in order to effect improvements in their own con- 
dition, This also is of importance, but the concluding 
words above quoted are vital to the existence and 
prosperity, not only of the trade organisations, but 
of the individual members. To the incessant labours 
of Mr. Harrison and his sound advice on many sub- 
jects the trades unions of the United Kingdom owe 
much. Few people would think, that amongst those 
who have cherished the most earnest feelings upon 
the condition of the labouring classes was to be found 
the late Earl of Beaconsfield, Benjamin Disraeli. By 
the extreme Tory party his memory is venerated as 
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that of a inan who vindicated the rights of the 
patrician order^ and bent his greatest energies to the 
extension of the powers of the Crown. By his oppo- 
nents he IS recollected as a meretricious and showy 
politician; to them the memory of Disraeli is insepai^ably 
connected with the dandified carl upon his forehead, 
his affected finery in dress, his showy and superficial 
arguments. To many of both classes it may be a 
surprise to hear that the late Lord Beaconsfield held 
strong and deep-rooted opinions upon the wrongs 
which the multitudes of England suffered in the 
distribution of the national wealth. Disraeli did not, 
indeed, ascribe the evils to their proper source. 
Strongly alive to and deeply sympathising with the 
terrible condition of the labouring classes, he laid 
that condition to the account of the introduction of 
Dutch finance at the advent of William of Orange, 
and believed it to be intensified by the passing of 
the Reform Act in 1832. 

It is, however, but of little moment that he failed 
to see that the source and spring of these sufferings 
was to be found in the selfishness and unsparing 
competition w^hich formed the basis of Adam Smithes 
teaching. The pictures of human suffering drawn by 
Disraeli in the pages of Sybil; or, the Two Nations 
are as dreadful as anything to be found in the writings 
of Carlyle or Victor Hugo. “ The aversion expressed 
by him to the iron rule of the new aristocracy of 
wealth is as deep and bitter as that cf Lassalle or 
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Kingsley. It is strange that^ possessing siicli strong 
convictions upon this subject^ Disraeli did not attempt 
more for the vindication of the rights of the labourers 
of his country. But though his latter years did not 
seem to be devoted to the cause of the poorer orders 
of the people^ no thinking man can read the tale above 
mentioned without being convinced of the depth of 
his sympathy^ and his convictions of the injustice 
practised upon the working classes. 

Sybil/^ as a novel or romance^ is commonplace ; its 
literary merits are not great ; the language of its 
characters and their conversations are stilted and 
unnatural ; but the fire of sympathy burns upon 
every page^ and the spirit of a leader of the English 
people breathes through it from the beginning to the 
end. 

As I before said Disraeli blames the Dutch finance 
and the Eeform Act for the condition of the people^ 
but, with unerring sagacity he looks forward to a 
great reformation^ and entrusts the destinies of his 
people to the care of the English youth. 

^^But if it have not furnished us with abler ad- 
ministrators or a more illustrious senate^ the Eeform 
Act may have exercised on the country at large a 
beneficial influence. Has it ? Has it elevated the 
tone of the public mind ? Has it cultured the popular 
sensibilities to noble and ennobling ends ? Has it 
proposed to the people of England a higher test of 
national respect and confidence than the debasing 
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qualification prevalent in tins country since tlie fatal 
introduction of Dutch finance ? Who will pretend it ? 
If a spirit of rapacious covetousness^ desecrating all 
the humanities of life^ has been the besetting sin of 
England for the last century and a half^ since the 
passing of the Reform Act the altar of Mammon has 
blazed with triple worship. To acquire^, to accumu- 
late;, to plunder each other by virtue of philosophic 
phrases^ to propose a Utopia to consist only of 
Wealth and Toil, this has been the breathless business 
of enfranchised England for the last twelve years^* 
until we are startled from our voracious strife by the 
wail of intolerable serfage.^^f 

But time^ that brings all things^ has brought to 
the mind of England some suspicion that the idols 
they have so long worshipped and the oracles that 
have so long deluded them are not the true ones. 
There is a whisper rising in this country that 
loyalty is not a phrase^ truth not a delusion^ and 
popular liberty something more diffusive and sub- 
stantial than the profane exercise of the sacred rights 
of sovereignty by political classes. 

That we may live to see England once more pos- 
sess a free monarchy, and a privileged and prosperous 
people^ is my prayer : that these great consequences 
can only be brought about by the energy and de- 
votion of our youth is my persuasion^ 


* Written in 1845. 


f B. Disraeli, “ Sybil.’ 
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W e live in an age when to be young and to be 
indifferent can be no longer synonymous. We must 
prepare for the coming hour. The claims of the 
future are represented by suffering millions^ and the 
youth of a nation are the trustees of posterity. 

The necessity for changes more or less complete 
IS seen and admitted by all. Poets of all classes 
from the Laureate downwards; statesmen of all 
parties and shades of opinion ; ministers of every 
Church , teachers and professors of every chair ; 
indeed^ from the throne to the hut of the peasant^, the 
present evils are deplored and a hope of a better day 
indulged in. And although as yet no plan has been 
formulated for the purpose, it is certain that we as a 
people and a race must take some new departure. To 
Tun in the old grooves^ to tra'^^el onward in the same 
road is to hasten to ruin and decay. We stand at 
the cross-roads of fate. To go straight on means re« 
volution and despair. Happily we can enter upon the 
widening paths which will lead to plenty and content- 
ment through all the world-wide empire of Britain. 
Whither shall we steer our course ? There can be 
but one answer. The long historical development of 
our liberties^ civil and religious ; the deep and wide 
foundations of our constitutional government ; the 
enterprise of our people^ nurtured amid wars and 
athletic sports for a thousand years ; their restless 


^ “ Sybil,” p. 489, et scq. 
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energies yet holding true allegiance to law and 
justice; the traditions of heroism; the accumulations 
of art and wealth ; the long record of philanthropic 
deeds ; the steady adherence to the worship of God ; 
all that has helped to make the English race what it 
is to-day guarantees with absolute certainty that the 
present crisis will open to us a new epoch and era of 
our existence. In this new era injustice being 
remedied, and oppression beaten down, our people, 
freed from the prejudices and the circumstances which 
trammel other European nations, will develop in 
numbers, in wealth, and in power, and will leave 
the rest of the nations of Western Europe behind 
them in the race for universal supremacy as 
easily as the nations of Western Europe have during 
the last 500 years distanced the dormant races of 
China and the East. 




CHAPTER X. 

Ooncurrent growtli of individualistic and associative spirit and 
practice — Antagoni&m between political economy and phil- 
anthropy — Mr. Goschen’s statement — History and nature of 
trades and labour unions — Friendly societies and co-opera- 
tive associations — Howell’s conflicts of capital and labour — 
Thorold Eogers— Strikes — Their nature and results — Posi- 
tion of the labouier and capitalist contrasted — Trades unions 
should become producers of wealth in lieu of striking— Possi- 
ble disasters both to employers and employed of strikes and 
lock-outs — Co-operative anxiety to become producers— Failure 
of eftbrts — Proper organisation will effect the desired result — 
History of co-operation — Its imperfect character and scope — 
Mr. Holyoake — Bochdale pioneers — Profit sharmg — Differ- 
ence in co-operation in England, France, and Germany — 
Schultze de Litsch — De Laveleye — First co-operative festival 
— The Times on failure of co-operative production — Hopeful 
anticipations— Balahiue — Co-operative failures discussed and 
compared — All traceable to one cause — This cause easily 
avoided — Toynbee and Bogers — Necessity of union between 
trades unions and co-operators and, perhaps, friendly societies 
— Vast results possible. 

HE last hundred years has seen growing 
up side by side with the selfish and in- 
dividualistic system a spirit of association 
of such great magnitude, and operating 
over such wide areas as to be altogether unparalleled 
an past history. The present age is fitly called the 

Y 
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age of associations. No brancli of life exists which 
does not bear witness to this fact. 

The spirit of association is asserting a beneficial 
influence in every callings in every pursuit. It is a 
force rooted in the nature of man^ implanted there as 
part of its constitution^ and^, like all others of this 
character, given him for a purpose, and having its own 
legitimate field of operation. Nor is that field a 
narrow one. The spirit of association is the fountain 
of much that is noblest in human character, and of 
much which is most heroic in human conduct.^^* 
Association begets and encourages sympathy, while 
isolation and individualism are the parents of selfish- 
ness. 

Nor is it to the spirit of association only that the 
selfish nature of commerce is opposed. Its precepts, 
its practices, its aims are diametrically opposed to the 
principles of Christianity. No man who acts upon 
the teachings and deals upon the lines of political 
economy, as now understood, can so far practise and 
obey the teachings of Christ. 

Philanthropy and political economy are in every 
point at variance, t These facts alone go far to> 

Duke of Argyll, “ Reign of Law.^' 
t Mr. Goschen, House of Commons, on the assimilation of 
county and borough franchise, June 29th, 1877 : “It appears 
to me that political economy has beCn dethroned in this House,, 
and that philanthropy has been allowed to take its place. Political 
economy is the bugbear of the working classes, and philanthropy 
is its idol.” 
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prove tliat tlie science itself is incorrectly understood 
and erroneously taught. Without considering the 
numerous manifestations of the spread of the associa- 
tive principle^ in religion^ in literature^ m sports of all 
kindsj in art and science^ in war and philanthropy^ and 
in politics^ let us for a moment consider its develop- 
ment in one branch only of those subjects which fall 
beneath the rules and laws of political economy. 

The associations alluded to will bear no insignificant 
part in the revolution which is about to take place in 
the teachings of economical science, for they are them- 
selves silently preparing the way for the introduction 
O’f a new and happier existence. How often, in 
history and experience, is it found not only ^^that 
great events from little causes spring,^^ but that 
whilst men are looking and searching earnestly for 
the solution of some great problem or the discovery 
of some great truth in certain directions, the answer 
is given from some unexpected quarter whence no 
one dreamed that it would be heard. There are at 
present in all English communities, mainly originated 
and maintained by that portion of the industrial 
classes commonly known as working men, three 
extensive and increasing organisations, each having 
its own system, its own government, and its own pur- 
poses. These are, trades unions, friendly societies, and 
co-operative associations. So numerous are the mem- 
bers of these different bodies, so widely spread are their 
branches, so deeply rooted are they in the affections 
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and estimations of every Englisli community^ so 
rapidly are they increasing in numbers and influence^ 
that they are now a very great power in the British 
Empire and the United States. All these oi'ganisa- 
tions are self-supporting and self-governed. 

It is a fact, at once remarkable and peculiar, that 
in the study of the true science of political economy 
so little is seen to be due to the teachings of learned 
men. The necessity for combination and division of 
labour became apparent by constant practice and in 
no instance from theoretic teaching. The usefulness 
of exchange, or, in other words, of commerce, was 
known in early days, when no men were aware that 
such laws as we perceive had an existence. None of 
the organisations alluded to are in any instance due 
to the speculations of philosophic thought or the 
results of scientific experiment. Yet they contain the 
germs of future prosperity for the multitude, and 
by virtue of their existence, extension, improvement, 
and union, the industrial class will become a solid 
power, and wealth will be fairly distributed. 

The friendly societies, the trades and labour unions, 
and co-operative bodies are the offspring of the 
hereditary practice of association amongst the people. 
The instinct by which through their strong common 
sense, — in many instances amounting to the highest 
philosophy, — our working men are taught that union 
IS strength, has under the favourable political con* 
ditions of modern times produced these vast organisa- 
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tioDs whicli^ united and wisely directed;, would rule the 
social economy as well as the political destinies of the 
empire and the States. 

These bodies are bound together with no ropes of 
sand. No evanescent whim^ no sudden impulse 
controls the armies which march under their banners. 
Every one of these societies is a school in which the 
members learn useful lessons. Prudence^ sobriety, 
forethought, thrift, obedience, and sympathy are each 
and all inculcated. The value of combination and 
the necessity for mutual help are the foundations on 
which they stand. To their ranks, all are welcomed 
who are willing to join in their common objects and 
conform to their simple laws. As the admonition 
given upon entrance to the Manchester Unity elo- 
quently impresses upon its members, — they unite 
those who hold the most discordant views, and join 
together those most widely distant. No disgrace or 
degradation attaches to their fellowship. No ignoble 
object inspires their hopes. Their leaders, elected 
from among themselves, marshal their hosts for noble 
purposes. Prom insignificant beginnings, through 
persecution, slander, and poverty, they have struggled 
onward against odds so tremendous, and diflBculties 
so great as to appear insurmountable; and they 
have conquered. In one direction only, and that not 
theoretical, but praHical, have economics become 
indebted to the native talent or acquired knowledge 
of individuals. In those varied inventions and dis- 
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coveries by wbicli machinery has economised human 
labour, and increased so marvellously the powers of 
man, scientific thought and experiment have worked 
Avonders, such as, to our fathers, would have appeared 
miraculous. 

The changes in all matters relating to the posses- 
sion by the poor of the necessaries and comforts of 
life, since the times of the Plantagenets or Tudors, is 
wonderful. The industrial classes have necessainly to 
guard their own interests and the interests of the 
poor. 

^^All objects of common interest for which, m 
these days, special societies and associations are esta- 
blished such as benefit societies and insurance com- 
panies, were provided for by the guilds of the Middle 
Ages, the motive and principle of such union being 
Ghristian charity instead of, as now, profit.'^^'^ 

Before the destruction of the monasteries the needy 
had, in certain places unfailing sources of food in 
the worst times, and of counsel and assistance always. 
After that time came poor laws for the pauper, and 
formation of associations by the employed. 

Trades unions were formed for the purpose of resis- 
ting the aggressions of the rising manufacturers, and 
to prevent the spread of the gross abuses which 
naturally resulted from the disintegration of labour 
caused by a new system under'' new conditions, and 
governed by a new class. The primary object of the 

^ Howell, “Conflicts of Capital and Labour,’^ p. 13 . 
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unions was the maintenance o£ the independence of 
the workmen and the consolidation of their order, 
just as the Frith Guilds formed a kind of barrier 
against the tyranny of Medigeval magnates, and as 
the craft guilds opposed the oppressions of the old 
burghers. The journeymen only resorted to combina- 
tions as a means of self-help when legal aid was 
denied to them, and then there was no other power 
between them and industrial slavery.'’^* 

All such combinations were illegal, and punishable 
by heavy fines. It was illegal to take wages above a 
limit fixed by law, but as in times of harvest, and after 
a.ny remarkable occurrence which tended to raise the 
demand for human labour, employers always offered 
more, the practice of taking higher wages became 
•comparatively common. In the Middle Ages the 
Church was a true friend to the labourer, and led to 
many reforms. Mr. Thor old Rogers, whose two 
works, The British Citizen and Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages,” are full of information upon these 
matters, says : — 

^^The earliest religious and social reformer in 
England, Wickliffe, who first translated the Bible into 
English, established himself in the hearts of the people 
as strongly as did the great political reformer, Simon 
de Montfort, though by different means. While De 
Montfort gave form S,nd existence to popular govern- 
ment, the great religious leader determined to create a 

Howell, p. 17. 
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new order of poor priests^ who should surpass them iu 
diligence^ and should reach the hearts of the people. 
NoWj at a time when the labourers^ wages were rising, 
and the landowners in and out of Parliament were 
seeking to keep them down bj all the means in their 
power^ it was natural that the religious order which 
Wickliffe had created and named poor pxuests, — pro- 
bably because he wished it to be understood that they 
were not a monastic order^ — should be in strong- 
sympathy with the wishes and objects of the working 
classes. One does not see how they could reach them 
and influence them unless they strove to assist them 
in bettering their temporal condition/^ 

The workmen were often called upon to suffer both 
for combination and for taking higher wages. Yet it 
is reasonable to suppose that the law was often 
violated with impunity. The statute laws of the 
country were like the laws of Draco^ written in blood. 
It is said that in the reign of Henry VII. over seventy 
thousand persons were hanged only for being vaga- 
bonds and having no work. It was not the interest of 
the landowner to shelter vagabonds, but it was to 
shield his hard-working labourers, although sometimes 
he had to give him more than the statutory wage. 
But when fined, the labourer was not friendless. 

. . . . the working classes united together 

to pay the fines which the law levied on them for 
taking higher wages than the law allowed, and these 

* Thorold Bogers, “The British Citizen,” pp. 80 , 81 . 
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unions were^ as we are expressly told by contemporary 

writers^ as universal as they were powerful 

It is plain that the poor priests supplied the organisa- 
tion which, the work-people could not have created 
themselves^ and were the treasurers of the fund sub- 
scribed for common purposes. They ai-e distinctly 
said to have preached about the natural equality of 
men^ and to have called in question the claims of 
superiority which the noble and wealthy classes made^ 
and had for so long a time given effect to.*^^ 

Thus there always existed the germs of great 
organisations^ and the principle of association was 
never forgotten nor forsaken. Indeed, the various 
guilds, and other forms of associated industiy, were 
visible tokens of the existence of organisation, and 
that, too, of a high type. Gradually, during the earlier 
part of the machine industry period, severe laws were 
passed to repress all combinations of labour. Through 
good and evil, however, — against all odds and power, — 
the workmen would, and did, unite, till at length, in 
1825, the combination laws were repealed, and the 
sanction of law was gradually given to all associations 
of labourei's for lawful purposes. The friendly 
societies, arising as they did out of the guilds, have 
retained the insurance and charitable principles of 
their progenitors. 

The trades and fabour councils, the friendly 
societies, and the co-operative bodies, are especialK 

Thorold Kogers, “ The British Citizen,” pp. 32, 33 
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capable of taking the effective part in the movement 
which this volume is written to support. 

These bodies^ if they do but recognise the coign 
of vantage they possess;, and enter into the path 
henceforth open^ may take no inconsiderable part in 
the impending social reformation. All their traditions 
of the past^ all their hopes for the future;, all their 
anticipations of the happy change in the labourers^ 
condition^ are bound up in the system now proposed. 
In it every aspiration is satisfied^ every purpose of 
their existence performed. The trades and labour 
unions have through the incredible exertions and 
terrible sufferings of generations of the sons and 
daughters of toil^ at length won a right to live, a 
voice to speak, and ground to stand upon. They are 
extending their influence very widely, under different 
names and forms. Their discipline is seen throughout 
the English-speaking world. Numerically they are a 
mighty host. Their great divisions, brigaded in cal- 
lings and localities, if marshalled together, would 
number tens of millions. They have suffered greatly. 
They have accomplished much. Not only have they 
won many great and signal victories in contests more 
dreadful than those of actual war^ they have gained 
the respect, the sympathy, and the assistance of many 
in different ranks of life, and holding positions of 
influence in different countries. They have also 
obtained equal, or partially equal, political rights with 
their employers, and other orders in the State, All 
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this having been done^ they are now halting in their 
march. Whither are they tending ? To what land 
of promise do they ]ourney ? All that they can with 
reason hope to gain politically is substantially m their 
possession. Tf they possessed a majority in Parlia- 
ment^ what could they then attain ? All other pro- 
posed acts of legislation are, and will be, of little 
comparative value if the present unfair distribution of 
accumulated wealth continue. Will Acts of Parlia- 
ment keep open factories or support the rate of wages? 
Can legislation place clothes upon the backs of the 
labourer and his children, or give them food when 
times are hard ? Can Parliament by a vote restrain 
the present predominating influence of capital, prevent 
its buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
markets, placing its manufactories where people will 
work at starvation rates, and where the profits of its 
ventures will be doubled ? 

If the labouring classes suffer wrongs or groan 
under tyrannies arising from laws enacted by Parlia- 
ment, or customs which Parliament can control, then 
the eloquent words of Pitt are true in every syllable : 

Parliament is omnipotent to protect.*^^ But the 
wisest and mightiest Senate that ever sat in Eome or 
London, in Paris or Washington, never contemplated 
a law, or series of laws, by which the wealth arising 
from the labours of Bhe nation, or any community 
within it, should be equitably apportioned. The form 
of such a Bill is unknown ; the provisions of such an 
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Act undrafted. No preamble for sucb a statute has 
been ever written, and no debate upon the principles 
of such a measure ever roused the echoes of the Forum 
or pealed through the arches of St. Stephen's. In all 
the theoi’ies promulgated by the Socialists, not one 
sentence is to be found which indicates the laws pro- 
posed to carry such schemes of Social federation intC' 
legal practice. 

Since 1825, trades unions have not only become 
widespread and numerous, but they have arrived at a 
pitch of organisation and discipline which render them 
both formidable and powerful. Eegarding their 
internal order and management, I do not intend to 
offer any suggestions. The members of these exten- 
sive associations possess sufficient wisdom and suffi- 
cient experience to enable them to adapt their interior 
government to the circumstances which surround 
them. One or two exterior modes of action, however, 
which materially affect their success and prosperity, 
call for attention. 

Although the union which is strength by which 
they are bound together is cemented by no unwise 
purposes and for no evil design, yet it may be safely 
predicated that under their existing methods labour 
can never be made the master of the position nor 
woi'k out for itself its own salvation. 

The method of relief adopted is but an imitation 
of the very worst and most clumsy expedient of 
ignorant and selfish politicians. It is merely an 
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attenuated poor law^ and pauperises and degrades 
its re^jipients under the most benevolent impulses. 
The only weapon which is used in the unequal 
struggle with wealthy and one which distresses the 
industrial classes^ is that cessation of toil^ — 
the strike.^^ No doubt on many occasions^ and 
considered from many points^ strikes have been 
eminently useful to the labouring class. To secure 
the successes so achieved much suffering has been 
endured by the workers themselves and by their 
wives and children, although this in itself has not 
been altogether barren of good results. No great 
cause, especially where it had to contend with selfish- 
ness or with prejudice, has ever advanced far upon 
the path to victory unaccompanied by the sufferings 
of those who maintained it. The blood of the 
martyrs was the seed of the Church,^^ and in every 
land and age reformers have invariably found that 
suffering and self-sacrifice were the inevitable price of 
victory. The principal eiTor lies in the continued 
practice of the strike. During the past two 
generations, by a train of circumstances no longer 
existing, it was possible for the labourers to compel 
employers to increase wages, to shorten the hours of 
labour, to limit the extent of employment, and to 
make other concessions for the benefit of the un- 
employed. A very slight glance at the history of the 
last half-centqry will reveal the source of the power 
exercised by the workmen as against the masters. 
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England was^ until lately^ the workshop of thd world. 
The capital of her merchants, manufacturers, jnine- 
owners, and other employers of labour was practi- 
cally without limit, because all the new wealth created 
by the vast manufactures and other industries, and 
by the boundless commerce of Great Britain could be, 
and to a considerable extent was turned into 
fresh capital to be used in the payment of wages 
and the erection of machinery for the purpose of 
creating new wealth. The powers and forces of 
nature on land and sea, the inventions of science, the 
fresh mines of wealth opened in all directions offered 
unexampled facilities for the rapid accumulation of 
great fortunes by the employment of labour. That 
labour was practically limited to the British race, and 
therefore when a conflict arose in any one branch of 
industry between the employers and their workmen, 
the workmen might indeed be called upon to suffer 
during the continuance of this civil war, but the 
employer not only lost the profit arising from the sur- 
plus labour value of his workmen, but he lost also the 
interest upon Ms capital invested and profits in trade, 
and sometimes suffered such damage from broken 
contracts and confusion of business arrangements as 
brought him to ruin. The state of affairs is now 
altogether altei*ed. When Pitt uttered his celebrated 
statement in the House of Commons respecting the 
duties of Parliament between manufacturing em- 
ployers and employed, his horizon extended only 
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to tlie consequences resulting on a limited scale from 
a conflict between capital and labour. 

Tbe time will come/^ said Pitt, when speaking on 
the Arbitration Act, when manufactures will have 
been so long established, the operatives not having 
any other business to flee to, that it will be in the 
power of any one man in a town to reduce the wages, 
and all the other manufacturers must follow. If ever 
it does arrive at this pitch. Parliament, if it be not 
then sitting, ought to be called together, and if it can- 
not redress your grievances its fower is at an end. 
Tell me not that Parliament cannot. Its power is 
omnipotent to protectP^ 

These noble and prophetic words, full of the 
sympathy of a great heart and the wisdom of 
a great statesman, worthy of him who gave 
them utterance and of the people over whom he 
ruled, contain a principle of national greatness 
which English statesmen of the present day will 
be wise to adopt. But the majority of the leaders of 
to-day are but pigmies compared with the men who 
steered England through the troubled seas of 
American and European wars and revolutions, and 
placed her in the zenith of her glory as the leader of 
the nations. Contrast with this noble utterance of 
the great Commoner the words already quoted uttered 
by the Rt. Hon. G. Goschen in 1877 to the same 
august assembly as Pitt addressed : It appears to 

^ Quoted loj Howell “ Conflicts of Capital and Labour,” p. 114. 
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me tliat political economy has been dethroned in this 
House and that philanthropy has been allow e^d to 
take its place. Political economy is the bugbear of 
the working class and philanthropy is its idol.'’’ Mr. 
'Goschen went on to say upon the question then being 
debated_, viz.^ the assimilation of the county fran- 
chise to the borough franchise^ that “^^the reign of 
numbers^ if it endangers nothing else^ endangers 
political economy.-’^ 

These are the utterances of the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in this nation which Pitt and his 
coadjutors made great. Times are altered. That 
which Pitt foresaw as likely to happen in any one 
manufacturing town in England^ and worse than that, 
is now possible and yearly becomes more likely to 
happen in any part of the world through the actions 
-of some syndicate^ which by cheapening production i*n 
different classes of merchandise could compete success- 
fully^ not only against the English workman but against 
the English employer also. And it is certain that the 
ever-increasing flood of mechanical inventions will 
gradually place human labour power at a terrible dis- 
advantage^ in contending against which strikes will 
simply mean starvation. The labourer is the owner 
of one factor of production. When a strike occurs 
the labourer refuses to contribute the use of his factor 
to produce wealth. Let us for^a moment apply the 
same rule under similar circumstances to the owners 
•of land and the owners of capital. First to the 
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owuers of land. As labourers wben employed by 
othei;^ g^ve tbe use of their labour to their employers 
for wages^ so the land-owner gives the use of his land 
to others for i^ent. 

Supposing then a dispute to arise between the 
landlord and his tenants^ so that they cannot agree 
upon the rent which shall be paid for the use of the 
land^ or the terms and conditions upon which it shall 
be enjoyed : the tenant departs. The landlord then 
uses his land himself^ — at the worst he will lay it 
down in pasture^ and from the cattle and sheep that 
graze upon it derive a profit. Some use can always 
be made of land and some return always derived from 
its use. The case of capital is similar. The term 
interest stands simply in lieu of the term wages 
for labour, or rent for land, and interest can 
always be obtained, although as a final resort the 
National Debt has to be used for the purpose of 
obtaining a small annual per-centage. Compare now 
the position of the labourer in this matter with that 
of the land-owner and the capitalist. When the 
labourer is on strike, his estate, that is his labour, 
yields him nothing, he cannot use it or allow it to he 
in pasture or at small interest. And he is in this 
further and terrible position that the great govern- 
ment of nature in exchange for the life which she 
permits him to enjoy^ levies upon him a continuous 
daily taxation, — a taxation inexorable, and from 
which there is no escape, from the cradle to the 

z 
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grave. Nature with her despotic voice demands 
from him the food necessary to suppoi’t her existence 
within him^ the clothing which is to protect him from 
heat and cold^ the shelter which is to defend him from 
the elements. All these he must pay or pass out of 
mortal existence. The land-owner is in no such con- 
dition ; nor is the capitalist. Should taxation be 
levied by the Grovernment of the country as Henry 
George proposes^, the land-owner woiild^ indeed^ find 
his position approaching to that of the labourer^, and 
if he allowed his property to remain idle he would 
forfeit it to the State. 

No such plan has been proposed as regards the 
capitalist save by the extreme Socialists. Nor is it 
ever likely that it will be carried into effect in regard 
to the owners of land. Wages being the means of 
subsistence,, and the means of subsistence being 
nature^s taxation^ all that the labourer earns^ as a rule, 
when in full work is levied from him by nature. If, 
therefore, he cease to labour and to earn wages, he 
must either cease to pay his taxation or become 
a pauper, and obtain from chanty the means 
to defray the incessant demands of nature. In the 
one case his life is taken from him ; in the other, 
his manhood. But the changing times which have 
thus destroyed the lever that labour could once use 
to wring concessions from capital and have made 
strikes the suicide of labour, have also ppened entirely 
new and unthought of avenues to better results for 
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-combinations of labourers than they could hope to 
gam ,by striking. It is now possible for the trades 
and labour unions to avail themselves of great terri- 
tories of land and of all the forces of nature^ and to 
obtain the assistance and service of sufficient capital 
to maintain their armies of industry while creating 
new wealth ; wealth more vast and varied than that 
which the past fifty years has seen realised, and which 
shall belong to, and be enjoyed by, them and their 
wives and children. To the attainment of this end 
their sufferings in the past will have been instru- 
mental ; and those vast unions, the bonds of whose 
companionship have been forged by common sym- 
pathies and cemented by common sufferings, will be 
able to use their order, their discipline, and their 
organisation, not for the suicide of labour, but for the 
creation of wealth, of all sorts and in every land, for 
themselves. 

It is not difficult to imagine a state of things in 
which, after heavy and continuous strikes, most of the 
shipyards and mines and factories of great Britain 
would be closed, and the millions of operatives left to 
starve. Free trade and competition could easily supply 
the requisite circumstances. If the present tendencies 
continue, and the present conditions as to the employ- 
ment and reward of labour remain unaltered, it needs 
no prophetic eye to see that a future full of evil is 
before the trades and labours, which all their organi- 
sations and reserve funds will fail to avert or remedy. 

z 2 
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The friendly societies are in a better position than 
the trades unions,, but they also are neglect iitg the 
opportunities now afforded, and are but using very 
old-fashioned and imperfect instruments to accom* 
plish their ends. Their funds accumulate slowly, and 
are in no case invested m reproductive undertakings. 
The savings of hard and incessant toil are gradually 
expended in ameliorating the lot of the sick or unfor- 
tunate instead of being employed in sustaining labour 
upon reproductive investments for the common bene- 
fit of their members. The co-operative bodies are 
better off in this respect than the friendly societies. 
Their capital is invested, and their stores and under- 
takings are carried on partially upon a profit-making 
foundation. But these are the societies that feel so 
keenly the necessity existing for a system of co-opera- 
tive production. Having got near enough to the true 
solution of the modern difficulty to see that co-opera- 
tive production will carry them a long way towards 
its final decision, they are year after year attempting 
to find out some practical system for this purpose. 

It is at once ludicrous and pathetic to read in 
the proceedings of congress after congress of the 
co-operative societies how successive committees are 
formed for the object of framing a plan of productive 
co-operation, and how persistently they fail in their 
endeavours, finding ever new excuses for their failures. 
The most expressive excuse is that the time is not 
ripe. The time is ripe. The one requisite is a plan 
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easily undei'stood; simple in maclimery and workings 
sound in principle^ wide in aim;, compi’eliensive in 
scope and mode, possibly universal in application and 
beneficent in results. Let tbe moneys subscribed by 
the trades unions and friendly societies now lying 
idle or at low interest be invested in such an associa- 
tion, arrangements being made by which at any time 
certain amounts calculated beforehand can be with- 
drawn at a mementos notice ; let the surplus funds of 
the co-operative societies be thus invested ; let the 
co-operative warehouses, yards, and stores be filled 
with meat of all sorts, flour, vegetables, fruit, and 
jams, butter and cheese, from their own farms and 
stations; with tea, sugar, cotton, coiffee, and spices 
from their own plantations ; with coal and iron, copper 
and oil, gold and silver from their own mines; 
timber from their own forests, all manufactured wares 
from their own factories, clothing from their own 
mills and shops ; all carried to and fro in their own 
shipping, employing and supplying their own partners 
and themselves, and increasing the value of their 
estates, their villages, and their towns in many lands. 
Thus they would create new wealth which they 
would themselves enjoy, open new employments; 
di’aft away to new countries the surplus labour of the 
unions ; create new markets ; increase their savings 
and capital at a compound ratio. They could defy 
the present dominion of capital, and be their own 
employers. They could lay a new foundation both 
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for the production and distribution of wealth in a 
rational and humane political economy^ and upon it 
rear a palace of industry^ calculated not merely to 
astonish but to delight and bless humanity. To this 
end they are admirably adapted. To this^ if they 
desire a destiny of usefulness^ they will attain. Their 
organisations^ their teachings^ their discipline^ their 
esjprit de corps ^ their patriotism^ their patience^ their 
courage^ their industry, and their faith in Grod and 
man will all aid them in achieving so good a result. 
These great associations, comprising as they do so 
large a portion of the bone and sinew of the English 
race, will, if properly advised and directed, furnish 
a great army for this rational and holy war. 

Let it be granted that the capital of the Stock 
Exchange, of the speculator and of the usurer will 
not readily flow into these channels ; let it be assumed 
that those who like to follow precedent and tread in 
the old paths, guided by old associations, and blinded 
by prejudice, will refuse to behold anything but virtue 
and wisdom in the orthodox system, and cast their 
opposition and the weight of their influence into the- 
scales against the new plans ; and let the mind be 
prepared for the most bitter attacks and determined 
hostility from the Manchester School ; yet, in the 
face of all these difficulties and dangers, these 
great societies leagued together,*" calling to their aid 
all that is good and great in our people, will ovex*- 
come every opposition and be victoxious over every foe. 
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The nature^ extent^ and capabilities of the principles 
of c®»operation have as yet never been thoroughly 
discussed and understood. It is not a subject upon 
which philosophic disquisitions have been expended 
nor arguments of schools continued. The writers 
who have attempted to sketch the principles of co- 
operation may be almost numbered upon the fingers 
of a man^s hands. It is doubtful if any compre- 
hensive and logical attempt has ever yet been made 
to I’educe co-operation to a science. Different parts 
of what will no doubt hereafter form one of the most 
extensive and important branches of human learning 
have been but lightly glanced at^ and incidentally con- 
sidered. The late John Stuart Mill and Robert Owen^ 
and among living writers, Sedley Taylor, John Rae, 
Pare, Emile de Laveleye, Thomas Hughes, and 
notably Gr. J. Holyoake, are the leaders in this field 
of literature, at any rate so far as England and 
English people are concerned. I am not here 
speaking of the French and German schools, where, as 
in France, other branches of this subject have been 
discussed in the workshops of Paris, and in Germany 
the people^s banks inaugurated by Schultze de Litsch, 
have practically exemplified the benefits of even im- 
perfect co-operation in finance. The practice as well 
as the theory of co-operation up to the present time 
has been always of ^a partial nature, and whether it 
has taken the shape of industrial partnership, dis- 
tributive co-operation, profit-sharing in agricultural or 
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other pursuits^ or any other forin^ it has been always 
and everywhere of an imperfect and partial character. 
The practice has almost always preceded the theory. 
The first efforts at co-operation in the United Kingdom 
did not include that part of the principle which gave 
to the purchasers a proportionate share of the profits 
of the enterprise equal to their contributions. It 
was the intrcduction of this part of the principle by the 
Rochdale pioneers^ which laid the foundation for the 
present prosperous condition of the co-operative 
associations in Great Britain. Ho plan has, so far as 
I am aware, ever been sketched for the application 
of it to all the purposes of life, the production, the 
exchange, the distribution, and the enjoyment of all 
mateilal wealth. Yet such is the scope and adapta- 
bility of this principle of association and mutual help, 
that it will without doubt ultimately be found capable 
of bestowing all the blessings which flow from the 
enjoyment of the necessaries and comforts of life 
upon every class and every family in the empire. 
One of the most recent wu-iters upon Socialism, Emile 
de Laveleye, asks whether it is not possible to find a 
plan by which co-operators shall be enabled to avail 
themselves of the great benefits of the Joint Stock 
Limited Liability System. The great bulk of the 
co-operative associations exist and conduct their opera- 
tions under the provisions of Acts which of necessity 
fetter their energies, limit their extension, and im- 
pair their usefulness. The only form in which free 
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play can bo given and powers commensurate with, 
humai; wants can be conferred is through the opera- 
tion of an enlarged and liberal joint stock and limited 
liability system. It is only necessary that such 
associations should enjoy certain legal rights and be 
erected upon a sure foundation^ to enable their 
managers and members to achieve the greatest 
possible success^ and the widest possible distribution 
of advantages. 

The various plans for improvement hitherto pro- 
posed demand great changes in the moral nature or 
the social conduct of man. But we must remember 
•that we have to deal with human nature as it is, and 
mot as it should be. The only influence which ever in 
this world will constrain men to practical communism 
in material wealth of pure and unselfish character 
is the influence of the Spirit of Christ upon the heart. 
The day will come, I doubt not, when, in accordance 
with promise and prophecy, the Holy Spirit will so 
-influence men. But that day is not yet. It is our 
■duty to make such use of the materials at our com- 
mand as to ensure to the multitudes of our race that 
justice which both natural and revealed religion 
enjoin, and to scatter as widely as possible and as 
fairly as may be the rewards of labour to the toilers 
of the earth. 

On the other harid, all existing and practical 
schemes of co-operation are hemmed in, — Cribbed, 
.cabined, and confined,’^— by a want of comprehensive- 
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ness^ — a narrowness of view_, aided sometimes by a 
practical selfishness^ which limit their scope and ■use- 
fulness to the smallest and pettiest results. Where 
there should be a flowing rivei% upon whose bosom 
the commerce of nations might floaty there is but 
a tiny nil sufficient to carry small boats and to 
satisfy the wants of those who dwell upon its 
banks. And this incompleteness is common both 
to theory and practice. Thus^ in the majority of 
co-operative associations in the United Kingdom 
the benefits are exclusively conferred upon pur- 
chasers. The members and depositors of money 
receive a certain rate of interest upon their capital^ 
while the profits are divided among the customers. 
The industrial class, such as labourers, clerks, and 
managers, receive their wages, but no share of the 
accrued wealth or profits. This seems to be the rule 
in distributive associations. The societies which are 
formed for production in some few cases make their 
servants participate in the profits in the shape of 
bonuses, but there is no fixed rule. Mr. Holyoake 
lays it down as an absolute principle that the capi- 
talist has no right whatever to any share in results 
beyond interest for the use of his money. In every 
direction the energies, the influence, and the capacity 
of true and complete co-operation are fenced in by 
unwise and unnecessary limitations. Perhaps the 
most I’emai'kabie condition attached either openly oij 
tacitly to the successful working of this principle is 
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that co-operative societies must be ruled and directed 
by mou of the labouring class. This is the opinion 
of John Stuart MJl^ who in writing on the probable 
future of the working classes^ gives a long and 
elaborate statement of his views, together with the 
facts upon which those views are founded. 

It is at least strange that the economists who have 
given their adhesion to the doctrine of co-operation^ — 
andj with a few exceptions, the list includes all modern 
writers, — do not see that by so doing they condemn 
the selfish, individualistic, and competitive foundation 
upon which the whole system of Adam Smith is built. 
And Mazzini, though not strictly a political economist, 
who believed with Kingsley that self-sacrifice and not 
self-interest was the time foundation of a correct 
system, also held that the only remedy was to be found 
in the union of labour and capital in the same hands. 

The history of the co-operative movement is both 
interesting and instructive : — 

The first series of efforts at co-operation after many 
vicissitudes and varying fortunes, wbich are des- 
cribed with picturesque and witty vividness, in the 
History of Co-operation,^^ by Mr. G. J. Holyoake, 
ended with more or less disastrous failure from 1837 
to 1845. 

The resuscitation of the movement at Rochdale 
marked a foesh and more perfect era in the develop- 
ment of the principle. Up to that time co-operation 
had been of a comparatively rude and undeveloped 
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nature. The moveineiit commenced by the twenty- 
eight Rochdale pioneers advanced it one step* from 
the rudimentary stage towards perfect development. 

A new and hitherto untried principle was at Roch- 
dale brought into opei*ationj namely^ the sharing of 
profits among purchasers. It soon became known 
that on this principle a valuable lode of wealth had 
been discovered^ and within the last forty years 
thousands of societies^ aggregating several millions 
of members^ have woi*ked profitably upon the reef 
which was struck and opened at Rochdale in 1845. 

The Rochdale people took the name of Equitable 
Pioneers because they desired to establish equity in 
industry^ and that they who helped to make wealth 
should share it. It is said that sharing profits with 
purchasers had before this time been suggested^ and, 
in a few isolated instances, carried into practice. But 
they who established it as a principle, and placed it 
as a corner-stone of the great co-operative building 
of distributive industry which now rears its colossal 
form in the United Kingdom, were undoubtedly the 
little band of Rochdale pioneers with their petty 
capital of £28. 

The time is now ripe for a further advance in social 
science. The final principles of the co-operative produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth are now discernible. 

Spasmodic efforts have from time to time been 
made, with more or less success, to^introduce the 
practice of this system to productive as well as dis- 
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tributive industry^ but m some cases tlie effort has 
been unsaccessful. while in none has it achieved those 
results which may reasonably be expected. Its com- 
parative failure has arisen partly from selfishness^ 
partly from ignorance^ and partly from timidity. In 
some cases^ as m the Mitchell Hey Mill, the very men 
who in distributive industry had attained such a won- 
derful success, furnished some of those who drew 
back from the same principle as applied to productive 
industry. In no society, as far as I am aware, nor in 
any treatise upon co-operative science, is the elastic 
nature of the principle itself fully set out. We know 
exactly the factors which produce all wealth, and we 
can learn with ease and approximate certainty the 
values of the respective contributions given by each 
individual to the achievement of the desired result. 
Co-operation, or association, properly understood, 
should give to each individual who aids in creating 
wealth a portion of it proportionate to the value of 
his aid, and properly practised this may be done. As 
co-operation, or association, is capable of dealing 
justice in the appointment of reward, it is also able 
to open new fields of employment without limit. 
Until the vast areas of land in the British colonieS;^ 
capable of habitation by man, shall have been fully 
peopled, co-operative fai’ming and agriculture will 
afford an outlet for ^unemployed labour and super- 
abundant capital. So long as ships have to be built 
and mines worked, cotton and wool woven and spun,. 
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manufactures produced, and commerce of all sorts 
extended ; as long as labour can be organised to 
provide the means of subsistence and the luxuries 
and comforts of life,- so long indeed as man exists 
under present conditions and the world lasts, co- 
operative industry in production and distribution and 
the management of all human business will be avail- 
able to bestow unlimited blessings upon men. 

Several impediments to the spread of association 
are raised needlessly by the warmest supporters of 
the principle itself. Mr. John Stuart Mill, Mr. Gr. J. 
Holyoake, M. de Laveleye, and the leading Socialist 
writers who support co-operation, as we have seen, 
adopt the common idea that co-operative bodies and 
associations must of necessity consist of labourers. 
No doubt it is possible for labourers themselves ex- 
clusively to form associations whether for productive 
or distributive purposes, but it is not necessary, and, 
m the vast majority of instances, would not be ex- 
pedient. As well might it be urged that the armies 
of the future were to be composed of private soldiers 
only, the navies manned alone by sailors before the 
mast, and the intricate affairs of commercial and 
political life altogether transacted by the labouring 
class. This is neither true nor logical. Associative 
economy will avail itself of the best instruments, 
the widest intellects, and the •most cultured minds. 
It will call to its support the resources of wealth, the 
powers of legislation, the sympathies of beneficence. 
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courage^ endurance^ business capacity^ and all other 
human powers and virtues. Hitherto its progress^ 
though rapid, has been confined to certain channels ; 
its business has been localised, its efforts disjointed^ 
its solidarity dispersed and broken. As one of its 
principal leaders said at the Crystal Palace, ^^It is 
only a shopkeeping concern,'’^ What might have 
been and still may be a great host, complete in all 
arms, fully equipped for the conquest of the indus- 
trial world, has hitherto been but a great cloud of 
skirmishers or, at best, a multitude of guerilla troops, 
each fighting under its own flag. The hopes cherished 
nearly forty years ago by the Christian Socialists 
have never yet been fulfilled, because there has been 
no union, no organisation, no proper understanding 
of the method and value of association as the founda- 
tion of political economy, and because half-truths and 
erroneous ideas crept in, preventing* the real organi- 
sation and true development of society on associative 
principles. 

It [is worthy of remark that the practice of co- 
operation has assumed quite different shapes in 
different countries. In England, co-operation is 
almost confined to distribution ; in France, to labour ; 
in Germany, to banking ; in America and Australia, 
it lies principally in labour and insurance, although in 
America it is rapidly extending to other matters. 
Bach of these instances illustrates a different field in 
which the main principle acts. In England, as a rule. 
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tlie customer or consumer gets all tlie profits ; m 
France, the labourer absorbs them ; in Germany, the 
capitalist. In none is the true principle practised, 
which shares the profits by contract, after paying rent, 
wages, and interest between the capitalist, the con- 
sumer, and the producer. Nor has it ever, to my 
knowledge, been suggested that true co-operation 
should embrace a partnership, not only of all classes 
in the production and distribution of wealth, but 
should extend to every calling and work m life. 

It is not surprising that Socialists and others who 
complain of the present unfair distribution quote the 
statement of Adam Smith that Labour is the source 
of all wealth,’^ and claim that labour should receive 
that which it produces. When the great charter of 
human fx’eedom was uttered in the celebrated Declara- 
tion of Independence, no statement was more widely 
approved and applauded than that which declared, 

That all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. This grand principle was, 
however, completely ignored so far as regarded those 
coloured people who were then and for nearly a 
hundred years afterwards continued to be held in 
bondage in the United States. 

Far-seeing statesmen appeated to the framers of 
the American constitution to carry freedom thoroughly 
on to its ultimate consequence ; but the power of the 
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slave-holding States was too great and the effort was 
vain.^ When the great contest came_, in 1860^ and 
that fratricidal war began^ which cost a million of lives 
and more than a thousand millions of treasure^ men 
remembered that some of the noblest minds of 
America had in 1778 predicted the terrible conse- 
quences which would ensue upon the determination 
not to emancipate all slaves while uttering the 
glorious claim of universal freedom. The simile may 
be extended to the past and present position of white 
labour and uncoloured slaves. Modern political 
economy has already declared that labour is the 

source of all wealth, yet it gives only the slaveys 
portion, mere subsistence, to the labourer. And the 
grounds of its argument are the same as those 

of the slave - holding States of the American 

Union. The same actuating principle animated 

each. The lust of wealth, the selfishness which 
sacrifices ail else for its own gratification kept 
the negro in bondage in America, and keeps the 
white slaves in bondage now the wide world over. 
The immortal Declaration stated that all men were 
born free and equal while its framers kept multitudes 
in servitude; the modern economy declares labour 
to be the source of wealth, while it cheats the 
labourer of his birthright and gives his earnings to 
others. Will not the results be the same ? Unless 
the change coiues swiftly which will make practice 
consistent with theory, it is quite possible that the 

2 A 
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industrial class will avenge itself. Perhaps there is 
in the world no such difficult task as at once to con- 
vince men of their selfishness and to cause them to- 
forsake it. 

The virtue of co-operation is often exemplified in 
the prosecution of individual undertakings. In an 
able article, Why have the Yeomanry perished ? 
in the Gontemporarij BovioWj October, 1883, Mr. Eae 
thus writes : — 

When a peasant proprietaiy is spoken of, it is 
usual to consider it a final and conclusive objection, 
that they could never undertake drainage or other 
permanent improvements on the great scale now 
essential to agricultural success. The Axholme 
tenants have surmounted this difficulty; they have 
effected permanent improvements on the great scale, 
in the only way small farmers can do them, by co- 
operation For this fact we are indebted, not to 
Mr. Druce, but to the Times, 

^ It might be thought,^ says the writer in that 
journal already alluded to, ‘^that drainage by steam 
power must be limited to districts of considerable 
estates or large farms, but in one case at least, where 
the open field land lies at a low level, the small hus- 
bandmen considered, at a public meeting, a proposal 
for improved drainage, consented to a plan, erected a 
steam-engine for turning wheel and sluice, cut and 
deepened many drains at considerable annual ex- 
pense, paying their drainage tax of 2s. to Ss, per* 
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acre. In another case, a large body of these owners 
have^ just agreed to lay down an eight-mch pipe drain 
crossing a long senes of stripe lands, in order that 
the owner of each stripe may lead into it a subsoil 
drain down the line parting his plot from the next.^ 
Arthur Young noticed their remarkable spirit of 
ready co-operation and mutual assistance in his days, 
and Mr. Druce mentions still that they seldom em- 
ploy labourers, and need not because they help one 
another in busy seasons. A good deal of their suc- 
cess must be attributed to their habit of co-opera- 
tion."^ 

It must not, however, be supposed, although the 
principle of co-operation or of association has been 
widely proved and adopted, that it was likely at once 
to accomplish all that its supporters believed it able 
to effect. As a matter of fact, it did not. In Ger- 
many its progress was arrested by the disputes be- 
tween Lassalle, Von Ketteler, and Schultze de Litsch. 
In Prance many of the associations which received 
subventions from the Government decayed ; while, as 
we have seen in England, the enthusiastic hopes of 
Kingsley and Hughes, and the whole body of Chris- 
tian Socialists, were doomed to be, at any rate for a 
time, disappointed. M. de Laveleye, after speaking 
of many of the failures, still utters his belief in the 
future success of* co-operation, and gives his 
reasons.* 

* “ The Socialism of To-day,” p 74. 

2 A 2 
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In a note to tMs page (75) tlie Belgian economist 
starts tlie question as to whether it is not possible 
to obtain for the co-operative associations the 
advantages of the limited liability joint - stock 
company. 

‘^It is stated in the report of an English society^ 
The North of England Industrial and Coal Com- 
pany. Limited, that several co-operative societies are 
large shareholders in the concern, which possesses 
blast-furnaces and rotatory puddling ovens at Carlton, 
coal mines in Durham, and smelting works at Cleve- 
land. Here is the stepping-stone between the joint- 
stock company and the co-operative society.-’^ 

Not only is it possible and advisable so to do, but this 
step in advance could be with ease accomplished, and 
would obviate difficulties as to the holding of pro- 
perties and distribution of profits which, even to 
profound thinkers like De Laveleye, have always 
presented most serious obstacles. 

Each of these three great organisations, sub- 
divided respectively into hundreds and thousands of 
minor bodies, holds its annual congress, attended by 
delegates from all parts of the three kingdoms, and 
oftentimes from abroad. In these conventions or 
trade-parliaments information is alEForded, questions 
of internal government discussed, statistics of pro- 
gress and of finance made public, and the history of 
the respective bodies recorded. These congresses, 
which, during the last twenty years have taken their 
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place among the institutions of Britain^ are full of 
interesting studies^ and testify to a wonderful expan- 
sion of the principle of association for the purpose of 
mutual help in all material interests. The figures and 
financial statements especially show that these three 
great groups of societies may be properly called 
national. And if it were possible to hold one general 
congress of all three organisations^ the deliberations 
and resolutions of that body would;, in weight of influ- 
ence and importance to the great mass of English 
people^ be greatly superior to the deliberations of 
Parliament; at any rate during recent years. 

The proceedings of the co-operative bodies are^ 
perhapS; more directly m point in a discussion upon 
political economy than those of either of the other 
two bodies. For though the trades and labour unions 
are superior as a social organisation to the co-opera- 
tive societies; and the friendly societies must take a 
higher rank as regards the mutual benefits conferred 
upon their members; yet considered purely from the 
standpoint of the science of wealth, the actions and 
proceedings of the co-operative associations stand 
first in order. The repoi'ts of the annual co-operative 
congresses' are full of matter calculated to arrest 
attention, to excite admiration, and to arouse hope. 

The speeches made are, in truth, but the expression 
of an earnest desire for the teaching of the true sys- 
tem of political economy. For, in all the laws and 
customs, the theories and practice of the production. 
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exchange^ and distribution of wealth, the teaching 
of this co-operative thought and practice is^ but 
the promulgation of the new system of associative 
science in opposition to the selfish and individualistic 
system. 

General Summary of Co-ujjerative Bodies at end 0 / 1884. 


Number of societies 1,284 

Numbers of members 764,028 

Share capital £8,328,720 

Loan capital 1,691,520 

Reserve Fund 363,089 

Value of saleable stock 8,475,176 

Land, buildings, &c 4,188,794 

Investments 2,160,489 


'Petal £20,207,788 


Received for goods sold, 1884 £31,053,628 

Total net profit, 1884 2,735,170 

Spent for education purposes, 1884 19,637 

Spent for charitable purposes, 1884 6,331 


Profits distributed in some of the co-operative and 
profit-sharing associations : — 

Co-operative stores, &c.. Great Britain, 1882 : — 
Societies, 1,200 ; Members, 640,000 ; share and loan 
capital, £8,000,000 ; annual sale, £25,5005000 ; profits, 
£ 2 , 100 , 000 . 
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S. and Loan 

Annual 


No. 8. 

Members 

Capital. 

Sales 

Profit 



1862. 


450 ^ 

90,000 

£450,000 

£2,550,000 

£166,000 



1872. 


920 

340,000 

3,340,000 

13,000,000 

935,500 


Total profits divided among members, £24,544,818. 

Thus we see in twenty-three years £24,544,818 
divided as profits among 356,565 people of the work- 
ing classes, or an average per head for the full time 
of about £59, and annually per head £3. 

A return given at the Ciystal Palace shows the fol- 
lowing larger figures . — The total sales between 1852 
and 1885 amount to £367,245,670, and the total 
profits during the same period to £29,959, 5()1. 

Borde Pianoforte, 1865 to 1882, £203,535, in some 
years as much as 25 to 30 per cent, on salary. 

Pans and Orleans Railway, 1 844, 1882, £2,583,378 ; 
(Todin-Guise, 1880-1885, £250,000 ; Whitwood 

•Colliery, 1865-1875, £35,000. 

The first national co-operative festival was held at 
the Crystal Palace on August 18th, 1888. The 
success of the festival was complete. 

On Monday, August 20th, the Times , in a long and 
able article, commented upon the whole co-operative 
movement, and quoted figures given by Mr. Greening, 
the chairman of the meeting, which figures were as 
follow : — 

There are 1,281 co-operative societies established 
with 833,811 members, representing a population of 
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4^000,000 OX' 5,000,000 ; that tlie business transacted 
last year amounted to over £31,200,000, and the net 
profits to nearly £3,000,000; that the share capital 
stood at £9,247,435, and the average profits upon 
the capital at 30 per cent. But the speaker went on 
to admit that it was at present only a shopkeeping 
movement.'’^ 

The Times then remarked strongly upon the fact 
tliat co-operative production was, as yet, a compara- 
tive failure. After discussing the reason for this 
partial failure, the Times asserted its belief that a 
change in this respect was inevitable. The article 
concluded thus : — 

But we refuse to believe that co-operation has yet 
disclosed all its resources. As yet it is but in its infancy. 
Some day it will be found possible, either by hiring 
skilful and energetic managers, or by other means, 
for w^orkmen to co-operate with success, and so to 
acquire that larger share of profit which they claim. 
As an instance of the many developments which may 
be expected of co-operation, that of profit-sharing 
in private undertakings is noteworthy. Many em- 
ployers of labour in France and America have found 
their best interests served by paying their workmen 
either entirely in profits, or partly by wages and partly 
by profits. This system is extending ; and its exten- 
sion seems to prove that co-ope*ration between em- 
ployer and workman is profitable when the employer 
is a private individual. Why should it not be profit- 
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able when the workman is bis own employer ^ Co- 
operative congresses and co-operative festivals are 
extremely valuable in keeping tbe movement before 
the eyes of tlie public; but they will do tbe greatest 
good in proportion as tbey induce men to devote 
themselves to tbe solution of tbis vital problem. 

One of tbe most remarkable experiments ever made 
in co-operation was tbat of Ralabine in tbe county 
Clare in 1830 by Mr. Vandaleuiu mention of which is 
hereafter made. In tbat case^ after all difficulties bad 
been overcome^ and tbe prejudices of tbe labourers 
completely removed^ and while all matters were flow- 
ing on in a stream of success^ tbe landlord and bis 
labourers entered upon a correspondence which is un- 
equalled in history by any similar or analogous 
writings. For it must be remembered tbat it took 
place more than half a century ago, and tbat the work- 
men to whom it was addressed formed a portion of a 
community renowned throughout Ireland, at a period 
when agrarian outrages were as common as they are 
now, as being among tbe most lawless and violent. 
Mr. Vandaleur^s former steward upon this very estate 
bad been shot only two years before. But two yeai's 
of patient co-operative work and government had 
effected a complete and marvellous change, — a change 
so complete and marvellous that had it been predicted 
at the time of the murder of the former steward would 
have earned for him who predicted it the title of a 
madman. 
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Mr. "Vandaleur^s address to liis labourers on tbe 
employment of macbineiy in agriculture : — 

Tell the owners of land that if they wish to use 
machinery beneficially they should form you into 
societies where it cannot injure yoU;, but where you 
would have an interest in using and protecting it. 
And should they be induced to unite with you in these 
arrangements so advantageous to all parties they 
would soon see a greats wonderful, and rapid improve- 
ment in the state of the country ; there would be no 
more starvation in the midst of abundance, nor any 
necessity for industrious workmen to leave their 
homes, friends, and country for foreign woods and 
wilds, whilst their native land remains but partially 
cultivated.-’^'^ 

Labourers^ statement, Ralahine : — 

We, the undersigned, have experienced for the 
last two years contentment, peace, and happiness 
under the arrangements introduced by Mr. Vandaleur 
and Mr. E. F. Craig. At the commencement we were 
opposed to the plans proposed by them, but on their 
introduction we found our condition improved, our 
wants more regularly attended to, and our feelings 
towards each other at once entirely changed from 
jealousy, hatred, and revenge to confidence, friend- 
ship, and forbearance 

'^The eminently encouraging results attained at 
llalahine under eminently discouraging circumstances 
* Pare, pp. 69, 70. t Ibid, pp 137, 138. 
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seem to constitute a strong argument in favour of re- 
newed experiments of tlie same or a kindred descrip- 
tion. The requisites are land_, capital^ and labour. We 
hear of farms unlet^ of capital pent up in banks for 
lack of safe investments^ and in parts of Ireland, at 
any rate, of a redundant agricultural population. 
On the other hand, the evil to which Mr. Yandaleur 
pointed, ‘'starvation in the midst of abundance,^ is 
still uneradicated, and emigration far from being a 
satisfactory cure. Can there, then, be a doubt that 
with needs so urgent and conditions so favourable the 
remedy for agricultural weakness which participation 
seems to offer ought with no further delay to be sub- 
mitted to conclusive trials made upon an adequate 
scale ? 

in view of the encouraging results obtained at 
Ealahine, I am not at all surprised at the remarks 
upon this subject made by Sedley Taylor, himself an 
ardent believer in co-operation. Since the publica- 
tion of his able little work on Profit - sharing 
(1884), the condition of unhappy Ireland has become 
almost desperate. Yet herein, if looked at and con- 
sidered wisely, lies the remedy for all the sufferings of 
that unhappy country, and the atonement for many 
of the wrongs of Irishmen. Considered in what light 
soever we may choose, all the agitations in Ireland 
resolve themselves into a question of food and shelter, 

^ Sedley Taylol, “Profit-sharing.” Kegan Paul, Trench, & 
Co. 1884. 
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a question of social economy^ of the production -and 
distribution of wealth. Home Rule is not an ejid ; it 
IS but the means to an end. The end desired is a 
certainty of food derived from the soil of Ireland^ and 
of home and shelter upon its lands. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the experiment here made was an ex- 
periment ill productive co-operation. So that Pro- 
fessor Sedley TayloPs remarks should be considered 
equally by the Grovernment and by the Co-operative 
Congress. 

There exists no reason why there should not be — 

Co-operation in production^ 
in manufacture^ 
in agriculture, 

„ in mining, 

„ in exchange, 

„ in labour, 

„ in insurance, 

„ m finance, 

„ in colonisation, 

,, in distribution ; 

nor why all these should not be joined in one and 
worked together. 

If we examine the causes which have resulted in the 
cessation or failure of instances of the profit-sharing 
system, we shall find that they are simple in them- 
selves and in future cases easily guarded against by 
the adoption of the plainest principles. In the earlv 
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days many societies failed by reason of tbe state of 
tbe law regarding partnerships, which has long since 
been remedied. Since 1860 the principal stoppages 
or failures may be easily named. No doubt a great 
number of business failures took place in so-called 
productive co-operation between 1870 and 1880; 
many as 224 co-operative productive societies regis- 
tered under the Industrial and Provident Act have 
altogether been dissolved. Of these 224, it has been 
stated by another leading co-operator, 156 societies 
were small joint-stock companies, with no co-opera- 
tive element in them ; 44 proposed to divide profit 
between capital and customei’s, and 24 between 
capita], customers, and workers. Bad management 
and disagreement among members, want of capital, of 
business experience, of taste in design and execution, 
—these have too often been the causes of failure.^^'^ 

Regarding these comparatively unknown instances 
of failure, the few really co-operative associations 
seem to have broken down because the necessary con- 
ditions of every commercial undertaking were ne- 
glected. Under the same defective arrangements all 
schemes, whether individual, co-operative, or com- 
munistic, may equally be expected to fail. Some 
instances, however, very widely known, may be 
appealed to as illustrating important principles. The 
first in order of time fe that of Mr. VandaleuPs experi- 

* Acland and Jt>nes, “ W'orking Men and Co-operation.” Cassell 
& Co., p. 104. 
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ment of profit-sharing in agriculture at Ealahine^ m 
the county of Clai'e^ Ireland. The success in this case 
was in truth wonderful. The county was in a state of 
agrarian rebellion ; the former steward upon this very 
property had been just previously shot : no man^s life 
was safe ; yet the system of profit-sharing produced 
peace, order, industry, and prosperity. But in less 
than three years, while in a state of unparalleled pros- 
perity, it came to a sudden and untimely end. Mr. 
Yandaleur, it is said, one evening threw or played 
away his property ; the Ealahine estate was sold, and 
the experiment stopped. 

The next in order, and undoubtedly the greatest of 
all in importance, is the case of Messrs. Briggs and 
the Whitwood Colliery, which, after ten years of 
successful working upon the profit-sharing system, 
was finally ended as a co-operative undertaking in 
1875. T do not intend to enter into the merits or 
demerits of the lamentable disputes between Messrs. 
Briggs and their workmen and the miners^ trades 
unions, which ended m the termination of such fruitful 
partnership between capital and labour, from which so 
much was expected. 

It is sufficient to say that this failure caused a very 
widespread feeling of dismay and disappointment 
among the friends of co-operation everywhere. I only 
cite it as I cite othei’s, to prove general principles, 
and to point out the error which permitted its 
possibility. 
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This instance is justly and ably discussed in Pro- 
fessor ^edley Taylor'^s work on profit-sharing. The 
third case is that of the Bredon Farm, near Berlin^ the 
property of Herr H. Johnke^ upon which profit- 
sharing existed for five years^ from 1872 to 1877^ 
when Herr H. Johnke sold the pi'operty, and the new 
proprietor declined to continue the plan. Herr 
Johnke was influenced in this course by the opposi- 
tion and enmity of the neighbouring nobles and pro- 
prietors to the system. 

The last case that I shall quote is the Mitchell Hey 
Cotton Mill at Eochdale^ started in 1854^ but the 
directors and shareholders of which^ in 1 862 j aban- 
doned the principle of distributing a poi-tion of profits 
to the workmen. This result, which is to the present 
day regarded as the worst and most disastrous episode 
in the whole history of co-operative production, arose 
from the selfishness of some of the shareholders, who 
fell away from their principles for the sake of gain . 
To them might have been addressed that noble rebuke 
of the Apostle to the Galatians, ‘^^Ye did run well: who 
did hinder you that ye should not obey the truth ? 

In all these cases, and they are fairly typical and 
representative, the cause of failure is one and the 
same. In every instance the principle of profit-sharing 
was successful. In both the agricultural experiments, 
after gi^eat success liad been achieved, the estates 
passed to ne^ owners, who declined to carry on the 
work. In the case of the Messrs. Briggs, the trade 
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disputes raised so strong a feeling between employers 
and employed as to destroy tbe harmony whiph had 
existed for many years^ and during which £35^000 
had been distributed in profits. In the last case^ no 
other motive can be assigned for the abandonment of 
the profit-sharing system^ but mere greed on the part of 
the shareholders^ most of whom were not really co- 
operators. The sole cause of cessation in all was 
thiS; — that the working men had no vested rights in 
the property itself, nor in the business carried on^ nor 
in the profits derived from it. Having no rights, 
their position depended upon the goodwill of the 
employers, and the alteration of that position was at 
any moment optional with the employers. In many 
of these cases, had the labourers or workmen pos- 
sessed an interest or right in either the property or 
the business, or even in the profits arising from it, 
they could not thus have been suddenly thrust out at 
the whim of a stranger, or the uncontrolled will of an 
employer. If the business had existed upon the basis 
ef a partnership, then the position of the labourers 
would have been still stronger. No system will be 
permanent, no position can be secure, unless the rights 
of all be protected by law ; unless those rights are 
absolutely defined, nor until the mere fact of working 
for wages in such a concern gives of itself an inde- 
feasible right to the workman both in the profits and 
improved, value of the property of the undertaking. 

There should be no dependence whatever upon 
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mere goodwill^ nor upon any sentiment of iLonoiu^ 
nor of^any loose arrangement terminable at will for 
the sharing of profits. It is simply a matter of busi- 
ness and of business rights. Considered upon the 
ground of principle^ as put by Stanley Jevons^ the 
wages of labour should be the mere payment on 
account for subsistence^ and the share of profits and 
of increased value arising to the labourer beyond such 
wages^ should be his by indefeasible rights secured to 
him by an ordinary legal contract. Had this been 
the case in regard to Ralahine, to the Whitwood 
Colliery^ to the Bredon Farm, and the Mitchell Hey 
Mills, all these undertakings would yet have been 
most probably going co-operative concerns of a suc- 
cessful character. 

The last public utterances of the late Arnold 
Toynbee, delivered in London, were devoted to a 
criticism of Henry G-eorge^s work. The style and 
argument of the two lectures are clear and forcible. 
Throughout them both there burns the intense fire of 
that enthusiasm of humanity^'' which is the great 
source of hope for the future. Mr. Toynbee discussed 
with calmness the doctrines of the economists, and 
in common with nearly all other modern thinkers, 
expresses great hopes from the growth and spread of 
those great associations, the trades unions, the 
friendly societies, and the co-operative bodies. 
When speaking of the necessity for Government pro- 
tection to the people in the straggle for wealth, he 

2 B 
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says — Here, however, arises a great iiroblem. We 
shall have to carry out these measures without imder- 
mining that old independence, that habit of voluntary 
association of which we are justly proud ; for if we 
undermine that, — that pride which has made the 
English workman sacrifice everything to keep himself 
out of the workhouse, which has made workmen bind 
themselves in friendly societies and trades unions, 
and in co-operative societies, — if we undermine that, 
then it would be better to leave our work undone/^ 
Several other allusions are made to the subject of 
the three organisations, notably at the close of his 
remarks upon the necessity of aiding mall such move- 
ments, and the certainty of good results from associa- 
tions of this nature. It is to be deplored that Arnold 
Toynbee was cut off at his very entrance upon a life 
of usefulness. A kind heart, a noble spirit, moderate 
in criticism, ready to appreciate whatever was good 
and true, even in an opponent's position and argu- 
ment, devoted to the task of leaving the world better 
than he found it, he had not even strength or tune to 
correct these fragmentary criticisms upon the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Henry G-eorge. Another writer, 
who has had opportunity to prosecute a most 
interesting series of enquiries into the condition of 
the labouring classes in England during the last six 
centuries, and who has unearthed most curious and 
instructive records, has also borne very high 
testimony to the great value of these voluntary 
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organisations. It would be out of place here to 
criticise Mr. Thorold Eogers'^s book;, although a high 
meed of praise may properly be bestowed upon it. 
Mr. Rogers thus speaks of the associations alluded 
to by Mr. Toynbee : — Three processes have been 
adopted by the working classes^ each of which has 
had a vast and should have an increasing influence 
in bettering the condition of labour^ and making the 
problem of dealing with individual distress^, however 
caused^ easier and readier. They should be viewed by 
statesmen with unqualified favour, and be treated by 
working men as the instruments by which they can 
regain and consolidate the best interests of labour. 
They are trade unionism, or, as I pi’efer to call it, 
labour partnership ; co-operation or the combination 
in the same hand, or organisation of the func- 
tions of labour and capital ; and benefit associations, 
-or the machinery of a mutual insurance society. So 
important do I conceive these aids to the material, 
intellectual, and moral elevation of the working 
-classes to be, that I would even at the risk of being 
thought reactionary, limit the privilege of citizenship, 
the franchise, Parliamentary and local, to those and 
those only who entered into these three guilds, — the 
guild of labour, the guild of production and trade, and 
the guild of mutual help. Nor do I think it extrava- 
gant to believe thal} were those associations rendered 
general and* finally universal, the social problems 
which distress all and alarm many would ultimately 

2 B 2 
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arrive at a happy solution. The first and third are 
only revivals of ancestral practice^ the second is^not 
very unlike the habit which prevailed in ages which 
I hope I have made in some degree familiar. I mnst^ 
however, advert to them in another chapter, for this 
is already unduly long.^^'^ 

Unfortunately, Mr. Rogers does not afterwards 
revert to this most important subject. Save in one or 
two allusions to the organisation of labour, he fails to 
bring his readers face to face with his three guilds, or 
either of them. It is peculiar that in the very inter- 
esting introduction to his book, Mr. Rogers should 
also allude indirectly to these organisations, and yet 
fail in the volume itself to speculate upon the prin- 
ciples of true political economy in them developed. 
It is at least disappointing, otherwise the book is 
most useful and instructive. It clearly shows that 
competition is of modern growth, that lord and tenant 
and serf in olden times all shared in the produce of 
the soil, and that until the modern period, say, since 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, labour 
did receive some portion of the wealth which it drew 
from nature. 

Efforts are continually being made to bring these 
bodies into contact. This is more especially the 
case as regards co-operation and the trade unions. 
It is felt that the object of both are practically 

^ Tborold Bogers, Centuries of Worl and Wages,’^ 

Tol. iL p. 440, 
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similar^ that the end desired is the samo^ and the 
leaders of both societies have for a long time per- 
ceived the advantages likely to arise from a union 
between them. The difficulty of a coalition arises 
from the want of a common platform and a common 
constitution. Could all three be joined upon a wisely 
drawn system^ a miraculous change would soon result 
for labour. 

In regard to the union of the two firsts De Laveleye 
writes thus * — Indeed^ in more ways than one there 
is much to be hoped from an understanding between 
co-operators and trades unionists. The two bodies 
are to a large extent composed of the same individuals, 
and they have fundamentally the same end in view, 
namely, the material and moral elevation of the work- 
ing men who join them, though the means which they 
employ are very different. If trade unions would 
combine with the co-operative organisation, and 
devote some of their capital to promoting co-opera- 
tive production and making it successful, they would 
be doing much towards the emancipation of the wage- 
earner in the only complete manner, — namely, by 
making him his own employ er.-^^'^ 

In common with all other writers who look to 
co-operation as a solution of the present difficulties, 
Cairnes does not seem at all alive to the fact that it 
belongs to a new and antagonistic system of political 
economy. This writer is adverse to trade unions 
De Laveleye, “ Socialisni of To-day,” p. 330, 
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as likely to be practically useless. But speaking of 
co-operatiouj he says — It was the opinion of Mr. 
Comte;, as it is that of liis disciples^ that the true 
ideal of industrial society^ the goal to which all 
reforming efforts should be directed^ is a more and 
more complete and definitiYe separation of the labour- 
ing and capitalist classes. The proper model for our 
industrial organisation^ according to them ^ is an army 
in which the capitalist are as the captains and the 
labourers are as the rank and file The conclusion to 
which I have been led ^by the line of argument 
developed above is precisely the opposite of that 
which the Positivists maintain. It appears to me 
that the condition of any substantial improvement of 
a permanent kind in the labourers^ lot is that the 
separation of industrial classes into labourers and 
capitalists which now prevails shall not be maintained^ 
that the labourer shall cease to be a mere labourer ; 
in a word_, that profits shall be brought to reinforce 
the wage fund,^^ 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that the difficulties 
raised to the complete ascendency of co-operation by 
the belief that labourers themselves must be the 
leaders and directors of associations founded upon it 
are so great that Carlyle and Buskin are driven into 
the same camp as Auguste Comte and many of the 
economists^ holding that a just_, w'isOj and firm master- 
hood is the real solution of the labour difficulty^ 
Many economists like Cairnes openly express their 
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disbelief m and aversion to tbe principles and practice 
of trades unionism. Professor Newcomb, in a very 
able article on tlie Organisation of Labour/^ pub- 
lished in tlie Princeton Review, m September^ 1880,, 
while reviewing the organisations which had been 
attempted or were possible for labour, writes : — Tho 
general conclusion which we must accept is that 
labour unions are the greatest foe to the elevation 
of the labourer himself. . . . We believe that the 
more carefully the problem is studied the more clearly 
it will be seen that the present state of ieeling 
among the labouring classes is abnormal^ and that 
the normal state of things at which we should aim is 
one in which the community of feeling shall corre- 
spond to the community of interest among' members 
of each industrial organism. 

Professor Fawcett also takes the same view. But 
Fawcett unreservedly supports co-operation. No 
wages which employers can afford to pay will ever 
avail to give the labourer the proper reward of his 
industry. Wealth is created in so many forms that 
if the workmen received all the direct proceeds of his 
industry, he would still be creating a vast mass of 
wealth for others. Tbe unearned increment in land 
and in the value of business, — the goodwill of every 
calling, — the increasing developments of wealth 
which arise in civiKsed communities on every hand, 
do not directly arise from labour, so as to be traced 
“ Organisation of Labour, pp. 245, 246 
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to tlieir source. It is a gradual increase from the 
aggregate labour^ and cannot be attributed in any 
distinct shares to individual effort. Besides which 
there must always be that portion of natural wealth 
which IS by virtue of his manhood the property of the 
labourer^ although not arising from his labour. 





CHAPTER XI. 

'Civilisation bringing necessity for 'mutual assistance — Definitions 
of some ordinary terms — Political economy — Its nature and 
objects — Wealth — The factors of production — Production — 
Exchange and distribution or appropriation — Value— Present 
and proposed systems compared and contrasted — Summary 
of the three systems, mercantile, physiocratic, and orthodox — 
The three classes who aid in producing and exchanging 
wealth, capitalist, producer, consumer — All life full of 
organisation — Money — Specie — Paper currency — Public 
credit, proportion in which labour, capital, and consump- 
tion should share. 

HE higher the degree reached by any 
community in the grades of civilisation 
and refinement;, the more is each member 
of the community dependent upon the 
thoughts and the toils of others for the means of life 
and enjoyment. The sun-dial, the water-glass, and 
the burning taper measured time roughly, but the 
same comparison and contrast which exist between 
’those means of the measurement of time and a 
Benson^s chronograph scarcely parallel the difference 
existing between th6 normal condition of the savage 
tribes and th%t of the civilised nations of to-day. 

This portion of the subject is treated by several 
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\yriters witli remarkable skill and intelligence Un-^ 
connected with any moral aspect of the science^ and 
simply considering men as intelligent machines 
adapted to and endowed with innumerable methods 
of labour and production^ the economists have been 
able to display the varied powers of combined labour 
ill a liberal and comprehensive spirit Thus John 
Stuart Mill devotes ten pages of close reasoning and 
apt illustration to this subject^, which he classes under 
the head of Co-operation; oi% the Combination of 
Labour.'’^ He speaks of simple and complex co-opera- 
tioUj of the division of labour and separation of 
employments^ and proves conclusively that the labour 
of man is increased m efficiency and in productiveness 
by this co-operation. Mill repeats the three causes 
stated by Adam Smith as follow : — 

Tirst^ the increase of dexterity in every particular 
workman ; secondly^ the saving of the time which 
is commonly lost m passing from one species of work 
to another ; and lastly^ the invention of a great 
number of machines which facilitate and abridge 
labour^ and enable one man to do the work of 
manyJ^ 

Mr. Mill correctly observes that of these the 
increase of dexterity of the individual workman is the 
most obvious and universal. The reasoning both of 
Adam Smith and Mill is clear aiTd conclusive. 

It is not flattering to our self-complacency to find 
that the Continental writers, French, German, Italian^ 
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and SwisSj invariably take a wider and more elevated 
view of political economy and its component parts 
than our own writers. Contrast tbe meaning of the 
term^ Labour/^ as used by Wolowski and J. S. 
Mill. 

Wolowski saySj ^‘’Labour is nothing but the 
action of spirit on itself and on matter. Hence its 
dignity and gTandeur. Hence also the difficulties in 
the way of economic studies^ since to consider them 
only as conceived with questions of material pro- 
ductions is to forget that the productions of industry 
are made for men^ not men for industrial products. 
To ignore the close relationship between their fruitful 
investigation and the whole circle of the moral 
sciences;, IS to debase them and to mutilate them. . . 

From the moment that we see it is the 

mind which produces and which governs the world;, 
intellectual and moral perfection becomes the cause 
and effect of material progress. ^But seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness^ and all 
these things shall be added unto you.'’ The increase 
of production becomes the instrument of elevation in 
the moral order. It is energy of soul and manly 
virtue which constitute the chief source of the wealth 
of nations;, which create it^ develope it^ and preserve 
it. Wealth increases;, declines^ and disappears with 
the increase^ declin^^ and disappearance of these 
noble attributes of the soul. Ijabour is the child of 
thought. Xothing happens in the external world 
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wljiicli was not first conceived m the mind. The hand 
IS the servant of the intellect^ and its work is ^success- 
ful^ beautiful^ or useful in proportion to the activity 
and development of the intellect^ and in proportion 
as the just^ the beautiful, and the good exert their 
power over it.-’^ How different is this definition of 
Labour from that of Mill, who says, Labour 
consists in putting things into fit places, or moving 
one thing from or to another. Truly there is but a 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

The attempt made to define the meanings of terms 
used in political economy have led to ludicrous con- 
fusion, and have produced only this result, that their 
meanings are unknown. I do not attempt to state 
the definitions of any terms as used by others. The 
use and value of a dictionary is to give a standard of 
the meaning attached to any given word by the best 
writers and speakers gathered from their books and 
speeches. Were any person to attempt thus to 
reduce into order the meaning of the terms used in 
this science, he would undertake a task in itself im- 
possible. The meanings attached to each scientific or 
technical term by different writers vary so widely, 
and so frequently contradict each other, that no 
common interpretation is possible. No science can 
be demonstrated unless its terms and nomenclature 
are clearly and commonly ufiderstood and agreed 
upon. I do not, therefore, intend^ to say what 
the terms mean according to common custom, but 
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Simply wliat I intend by tbeir use so that when 
they are employed^ the reader will generally under- 
stand what is meant. The object being to make the 
terms praccically intelligible and consistent with the 
construction that the mind of an ordinary student 
would naturally place upon them. 

Political or social economy treats : — 

1. Of the production 

2. Of the exchange ; and 

3. The distribution or appropriation of wealth 

Such being its nature^ its objects are : — 

1. To develope the resources of nature to the 

fullest extent by human industry, aided 
and sustained by capital. 

2. To produce, adapt, and exchange the 

greatest amount of wealth at the least 
expenditure of time, labour, and capital. 

3. To enable all who aid in the production 

and exchange of wealth to share in the 
appropriation and enjoyment of that 
wealth in a fair and equitable degree. 

Wealth consists of and includes all material objects 
which are or can be produced or appropriated by 
human industry, — mediately or immediately, — from 
nature, and which are oh may be made available for 
the sustenance or comftirt of man, and also all things 
or matters the sjabject of exchange or sale, or having 
a money value. 
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Wealth may be divided into classes : — 

1. Latent wealth, or wealth now in existence 
but not yet realised or produced for human use and 
necessities, such as coal, gold, and iron in the mine ; 
hsh in the sea. 

2. Surplus or accumulated wealth, which consists in 
all existing wealth already produced and appropriated, 
of every sort and class, excluding capital which is 
deducted from surplus wealth, and used in the pro- 
duction of fresh wealth. All sui'plus wealth may be 
turned into capital. 

The three factors of production are : — 

1. Nature and its forces. 

2. The mental and manual labour of man. 

3. Capital in all its varieties. 

Labour includes all possible human powers and 
capacities. Production includes not merely direct 
production, but all processes by which the forms of 
wealth are altered and its value increased. Exchange 
includes all commercial enterprise in the way of 
purchase and sale, barter, currency, &c., by which 
realised wealth is interchanged amongst nations, com- 
munities, and individuals. 

Distribution or appropriation of wealth is its des- 
tination, as the property of individuals by whom it 
may be consumed for pleasure, or used as capital for 
fresh productions, or sold for money, or exchanged 
or held or used in any way desired by its proprietor. 
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The formula of the economists th^t all produced 
wealth is distributed an the shape of rent^ wages, aiid 
intei^est or pi^ofit, is absolutely incompatible with the 
simple statement of the facts. Wages paid to the 
labourer, for instance, are not the distribution to him 
of his share of the surplus wealth, but the expenditure 
of capital as part of the cost of production. The pay- 
ment of wages as the price of labour, and the payment 
of interest as the price of capital, are indispensable 
items in the cost of production. The payment of rent 
is not so. Rent need not be paid as such, for capital 
may be invested in land, and the interest only of the 
capital be regarded. Such portion of the wealth of 
an individual or organisation as is invested in the 
purchase of land for reproductive purposes becomes 
capital, and the interest upon that is no longer rent, 
bub really interest upon capital. 

Distribution is the final approjiriation of surplus 
and accumulated wealth among families and indivi- 
duals, not necessarily for their own consumption, but 
as their own property. They may exchange it for 
other wealth, or turn it into capital for the repro- 
duction of fresh wealth, or use it or consume it for 
their own sustenance or enjoyment. 

ISTatural wealth or benefits are claimable by each 
individual in virtue of his existence. Each is entitled 
to a just share of the •bounties of nature. This share 
depends not upon industry, nor upon fitness, nor 
talent, but solely upon the wants and requirements 
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of each respective physical organisation^ and should! 
be as freely enjoyed as hght_, air, and water. ^ It i& 
measurable only by the natural wants of each indi- 
vidual. The foundation principle of a proper system 
of political or social economy is the second great 
commandment. The maxims and principles of the 
present and proposed system may be easily con- 
trasted. The construction and results of the two 
may be compared. Such a contrast and comparison 
will perhaps give a clearer idea of what is and what 
ought to be the science of wealth than any arguments 
or reasonings. 

Value is of three kinds, — value in use, value in 
exchange, and value in estimation, — instances of 
which may be met with in every man^s daily life. The 
value in use is necessarily that value which a thing 
possesses through its utility to the possessor, and this 
will vary immeasurably as the circumstances of life 
vary. Thus a rope may be at one moment practically 
useless, and the next may be of inestimable value in 
the saving of a life.' So of many other articles. The 
value in use therefore is a continually shifting value, 
and cannot be regulated by any fixed rules. 

Value in exchange is not so variable, although in 
this class also the variations ai'e incessant, and the 
fluctuations extreme. Prices rise and fall, and for- 
tunes are lost or made often by the slightest increase 
or decrease of market value. Here again no fixed 
rule can dominate. To speak of a fixed labour value 
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as of something* which exists^ and the existence of 
which enables us to fix an ascertainable price or 
value in exchange is visionary and delusive. There 
is no fixed standard or value in exchange^ not even 
for gold and silver, much less for other commodities 
which are not, as these, the media of exchange, but 
the things exchanged. 

Value in estimation is still more capricious than 
either of the others. An article utterly useless in 
itself may be of inestimable value to its owner. Thus 
a book, a horse, a chair, some cottage in which the 
days of childhood have been spent, may possess, to 
the mind of the proprietor, a priceless worth. To 
some minds no material wealth would outweigh the 
value attached thus by sentiment to articles or pro- 
perty in themselves practically valueless for use or for 
exchange. 

In neither class does there exist any law which can 
possibly be formulated. It can only be said that they 
are of value, but their value to different individuals is 
unequal, under altering circumstances their value 
varies, and, as a matter of sentiment, their value is 
altogether changed. 

Not one of these classes of value can be reduced 
into figures permanently. Nor is there any propor- 
tion between them. Bach value is perpetually fluctu- 
ating. Value in exchange, although subject inci- 
dentally, to wonderful, but spasmodic, fluctuations 
in certain classes of property, is more regular in 

2 c 
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regard to tlie necessaries of life than either value in 
use or in estimation. In any class it is impossible to 
reduce value to a rule^ for the value of a thing daily 
and hourly alters^ and the alterations are altogether 
beyond human foresight or human control. A per- 
petually varying supply and demand; and innumerable 
contingencies; affect value. That there is a value in 
all three classes is certain; but it is evanescent; per- 
sonal; and full of change. 

Comparison of the present ortlwdooa with the proposed 
just and proper system of 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Present System, Proposed System, 

Founded upon selfishness. Founded upon the second 
Ascribes the ruling power in great law of Christ, — “Thou 
employment, in commerce, and shalt love thy neighbour as 
in all production of wealth to thyself.” Teaches that the pri- 
capital as its proper ^function, niary object to be attained, so 
Declares unrestricted competi- far as regards the temporal state 
tion to be the mainspring of of men, is universal prosperity, 
all progress ; that laissez faire to be achieved by the greatest 
is the only true road to indivi- possible production of wealth 
dual and national prosperity ; and all objects of comfort, and 
that the proper position of the a just and equitable distribution 
great masses is found in the amongst the individual portions 
service of capital ; that the of every community helping to 
proper payment of the labourers, produce and exchange it ; that 
the immense majority of man- the proper function of capital 
kind, is a wage paid for the is to support and assist human 
whole life’s work, sufiicient to labour in the production of all 
keep life existing while the kinds and necessary quantities 
energies and powers of life are of those objects which conduce 
spent in producing wealth for to the happiness and provide 
others ; that the increase of for the subsistence of men ; 
mankind should be restricted to that it is proper to provide 
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the numbers which capital can 
employ, and that all those who 
are unable to support them- 
selves b^ their own labour, or 
from the inability or refusal of 
capitalists to employ them, are 
trespassers on this earth, and 
must be removed ; that the 
making and increasing of wealth 
IS the main object of human 
exertion and spring of human 
progress ; and that all these and 
numerous other principles neces- 
sarily drawn or proceeding from 
them are the laws of nature, 
and must not be disturbed. 


systems of interchange for the 
productions of all countries, and 
such easy and speedy methods 
of transit as will afford the 
freest commerce possible, to 
promote and encourage the co- 
operation of labour and capital 
in every department of produc- 
tion and distribution, and to 
provide for the joinder in in- 
terest of the producer, capitalist, 
and consumer ; that the benefits 
arising from the ownership and 
possession both of natural wealth, 
such as land and other forces of 
nature, and of productions and 
manufactures, shall be justly 
and equitably enjoyed by each 
and all, in proportion to the 
amount and value contributed 
by each respectively to the com- 
mon result ; that population 
should be restricted only by the 
powers of nature properly di- 
rected to support it ; that the 
proper position of men is that 
in which they work for their 
own benefit, and that the due 
payment for their labour, or for 
the use of their capital, is that 
share of the created or produced 
wealth which is reasonably pro- 
portioned to the value of the 
labour or capital so used ; that 
to ensure this, while wages 
should be the immediate pay- 
ment for labour, and interest the 
immediate payment for capital, 
the labourer and the capitalist 
should be entitled to share m 
the profits, — otherwise, surplus 
or accumulated wealth ; that 
the true system by which the 
greatest amount of wealth and 
means of comfort can be pro- 
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duced and most fairly distributed 
IS to be found, not m the selfish 
and individualistic system, nor 
in the Communal or'' Socialist 
systems, but in co-operative 
organisations in which the 
claims, the rights, the duties, 
the rewards, and the property 
of the society on the one hand, 
and its individual component 
parts upon the other, shall be 
fairly balanced and adjusted, and 
the results of labour and the 
bounties of nature fairly distri- 
buted. 

Sumioarised, tlie three systems stand thus : — 

I. Mercantile or commercial system, teaches of 
exchange, is based on capital. 

II. Physiocratic system, teaches of production, 
IS based on land or physical nature. 

III. Orthodox school, teaches of distribution, is 
based on labour. 

Had Adam Smith, or any of his followers, down to 
the present time, in any of the English, American, or 
Continental chairs, perceived the true nature of surplus 
wealth and sketched fair laws for its distribution, a 
complete science of political economy might have 
been in existence, although the laws of that science 
and its operations would have needed amendment. 
Wealth when produced must be consumed by those 
who produce it, or given in lieu of other wealth. That 
is exchange. But no production nor exchange, nor 
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both together^ complete the final destination and 
enjoym^ent of wealth. That is performed by distribu- 
tion. After the consumption of capital used in fresh 
production^ there remains an immense surplus margin^ 
or accumulation. This surplus is the subject of final 
distribution or appropriation. No plan can pretend 
to be a science of economics which does not clearly 
show the existence of surplus wealthy and which does 
not provide for its distribution or appropriation. The 
first object to be attained is the union of the three 
factors of production. The second is a method of 
exchange which shall at the least possible cost of time^ 
labour^, and money^ and with the greatest certainty, 
enable the surplus products of different localities, of 
difiTerent countries, and of different climates to be 
exchanged. The third, and perhaps the most im- 
portant of all, is the necessity for distribution for 
appropriation and enjoyment. These desired objects 
being attained, the owners of capital and labour who 
produce and exchange, and those who provide a 
market for consumption of surplus products, — con- 
sumers, — will all share in the wealth produced ; not 
merely in that portion of it which is consumed in the 
shape of wages to labour, of interest to capital, of rent 
or interest for land, and goods purchased and paid 
for ; but of the business profits of all such transactions 
and the general increase of communal properties and 
values. 

There are thus three classes whose aid and assist- 
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ance must necessarily be given for production and 
realisation, — tbe producer, the capitalist, and the con- 
sumer. For without labour nothing can be produced ; 
without capital no land, nor instruments, nor means of 
production can be procured, nor labour supported j 
without a market and the means and opportunity of 
exchange, no produce save that which could be used 
by the producer himself would be of any value. 

The producer, the consumer, and the capitalist, 
therefore, to ensure complete success, must be joined 
by unity of interest and advantage. 

To achieve this we must place these three classes 
in partnership. 

Another condition requisite to success is that the 
factors of production shall be united as the joint pro- 
perty of one proprietor, and that that proprietor shall 
be at once producer, capitalist, and consumer. Then 
there should exist the wisest organisation for the 
employment of labour and capital so as to produce 
the greatest amount of wealth, whether in annual 
production or in permanent improvements, at the 
least cost. Nor should we forget that production 
should be directed so as first to satisfy the require- 
ments of all who are interested or assisting in the 
production itself, and then to provide for the general 
purposes of an advantageous commerce. 

It is necessary also that ail produce and mer- 
chandise should be brought to and distributed 
.amongst consumers without unnecessary delay, at 
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the lowest cost and price consistent with a moderate 
profiteer production. And it is absolutely necessary 
that no monopoly should ever be permitted of the 
benefits to be enjoyed from such conditions of social 
life. While^ on the one hand^ there should be no 
compulsion^ on the other there should be no restric- 
tion to the participation of these advantages. All 
who desire to contribute labour or capital^ or to pur- 
chase, and thus, by consumption, co-operate, should 
be able to do so. 

These conditions can only be accomplished and ful- 
filled by the application of the joint-stock principle. 

The necessity of organisation is daily becoming 
more apparent. The age in which we live, as we are 
so often told, is an age of progress. 

So vast are most of the great undertakings of this 
age that single men seldom attempt them, and these 
are men of colossal wealth and daring courage ; for 
all know that in such cases one slight mistake may 
turn a millionaire into a bankrupt. A very large and 
growing part of the business of life is now carried on 
by societies organised in various ways, generally as 
joint-stock companies. The ships of companies 
carry armies of passengers across the seas. Along 
our coasts, companies^ steamers carry them from 
place to place. They land, and a company's cars 
carry them to and fro. They go to any bank, — nearly 
all are companies, — to cash their letters of credit. 
They buy land of a land company, order materials 
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for a house of a timber company^ buy coal of a coal 
company, clothes of a clothing company, meat of a 
meat company, horses of a stud company, insure both 
house, and life, and safety in insurance companies ; 
get their ironmongery, their soap, and oil, and candles, 
their fruit, their lime, from companies ; borrow 
money from a company; sell their goods through a 
company ; do their washing, both personal and 
relative, by a company ; leave a company as trustees 
of their wills ; then die, are buried by a company, 
and a newspaper company publishes the obituary 
notice. It is now a common and perhaps a prudent 
course to take when any business becomes too large 
for individual responsibility to form it into a company. 
When any exceptionally costly or vast undertaking is 
to be accomplished, it is done by means of a company. 
Thus commerce grows, and wealth increases. Pro- 
ductions are multiplied at a tenth of the olden cost, 
and in a tenth of the olden time. The work once done 
laboriously by multitudes of men, is now performed 
by costly machinery with marvellous accuracy and 
perfect ease. By a company the Suez Canal was 
cut; the continents are traversed by railways built 
by companies ; upon the surface of every ocean the 
fleets of companies carry the commerce of the world ; 
while far below along the still and silent wires the 
ends of the earth are, by permission of a company, 
whispering to each other the stories ot joy and sor-* 
row, of loss and' gain, of victory and defeat, of 
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famine and plenty; now telling of an earthquake 
destroying cities ; then that nations are thrilled at 
a heroes death. It is impossible for individual work- 
ing men to compete in the game of life. The end 
would be certain ruin. There are also other signs of 
the times which compel the mind to the conclusion 
that organisation and co-operation are necessary in 
every department of life. Benefit societies^ clubs of 
all sorts and for all purposes^ associations of all de- 
scriptions^ religious associations^ churches^ Bible and 
tract societies^ missionary, political, athletic, literary, 
artistic, scientifilc, philanthropic. In short, all civi- 
lised life is organised. Government and society 
themselves are but the widest and most comprehen- 
sive forms of organisation and co-operation amongst 
men. 

The common enemies of the industrial classes are 
anxiety, and want, and unfairly requited toil. These 
have to be conquered and destroyed. It is mon- 
strous, it is a scandal upon our civilisation and 
Christianity, while millions of acres of fertile land 
and available soil, enriched with genial climates and 
opened by noble harbours, lie untouched and waiting 
to give forth their treasures of food and raiment to 
the hand of industry, that there should be idleness 
and want of employment. 

And it is a bitte? satire upon our boasted intel- 
ligence and c^bpacity for business that half the labour 
in the country should be wasted ; that farming, as a 
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ruloj sliould rather impoverish than eninch the farmer; 
that in some branches of industry there should be so 
much production as to leave no available market^ 
while in others there should be so little as to compel 
us to send large sums annually to other countries for 
articles which we ourselves could produce in greater 
abundance and at less cost than they can do from 
whom we buy. 

The sole exception, so far as I know, to the rule 
that political and social thinkers believe in this move- 
ment as a potent means of public and social improve- 
ment IS Mr. Henry George. But it will be seen on 
examination that he rejects it solely through miscon- 
ception of its scope and powers. 

Mr. George^s argument is that all wealth comes 
from land and the use of land ; that the co-operation 
of labour and capital, however likely to assist in 
elevating the moral position of workmen, and to pro- 
duce wealth more plentifully and at less expense, 
would in the end only act in the same way as im- 
proved machinery and means of transmission, and so 
make greater wealth for the owners of land. It is 
surprising that so shrewd a thinker did not see that 
one step more would place the proposed scheme in 
safety. If, as he says, co-operation only ends in 
giving wealth to the land-owner, then let the co- 
operative associations become l^wners of the land 
necessary for the purposes of production, and the 
benefits and increased value will remain to them. 
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In no proposal yet published has the full power and 
capacity of this principle been at all realised. In 
its simple but complete capabilities it can^ like the 
Nasmyth hammer^ mould the head of a pin or beat into 
form an iron beam. The engines of the Thunderer 
or Devastation might be used to work a simple wheel 
for unloading cargOj while powerful enough to drive 
through the ocean the great frame of the giant ship. 

Like all natural laws and natural forces^ co-opera- 
tion or association can be used for purposes of utility 
in most minute particulars^ while possessing power 
beyond calculation. Why should it be restocted to 
one branch of trade, to one group of callings, to one 
sort of industry ? Why should it be confined to 
labour only, or to exchange only, or to production, or 
to capital, or even to exchange and production, or 
labour and capital joined ? Why not at once, as 
here proposed, extend the operations of this principle 
to the pi’oduction, exchange, and distribution of all 
things necessary for human use and enjoyment, and 
to the utilisation of land, labour, and capital com- 
bined ? There is now, and always has been, 
co-operation in the' production of wealth, though 
neither properly organised nor wisely directed. 
Every member of every community joins in creating 
wealth ; the tiniest child provides a mai’ket for some 
producer in the fo(fd and clothing necessary to sus- 
tain life; thg pauper, the invalid, the wealthy idler 
and the spendthrift, all make a market which sus- 
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tains commerce^ encourages industry in many lands,, 
gives value to tlie place where it exists, and they all 
unconsciously and without knowledge aid in creating 
national wealth. But beyond doubt the busy throngs 
of working men, guided by the mental power of the 
scientific and the thoughtful, create the wealth of 
nations. 

Let co-operation be carried one step further and 
all then will be well ; let those who co-operate to 
produce this great wealth, co-operate also in its 
ownership and its enjoyment, and the problem of 
social life is solved. 

The facilities now existing, which continually 
increase for the exchange and transmission of com- 
modities over all parts of the earth, may be used for 
the general public welfare. In this direction a 
very great and beneficial result may be effected by 
utilising public credit for the purpose of creating a 
paper currency which shall be, as a legal tender, 
equal to gold. The retention of one metal (gold), or 
two metals (gold and silver), as the only legal tender 
for the discharge of liabilities, is a most foolish and 
dangerous error. It is well known that there is not 
one-tenth, perhaps not one-hundredth, part in quan- 
tity of the precious metals available for the payment 
of debts which would be required if all creditors were 
to demand payment in specie. "It is not the mere 
fact that gold and silver form the substance of 
coinage, which makes it an absolute payment. That 
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privilege arises from the coinage itself. An ounce of 
gold may be worth four poundsj but an ounce of gold^ 
unstaSiped^ would be no more a legal payment than 
an ounce of copper. That which gives it its value as a 
medium of commerce^ which enables a merchant or a 
banker to maintain or redeem his credit by its use^ is 
the fact that it is coined and certified to by the State. 
The State mark could be equally well put upon 
paper. Indeed^ if great commercial difficulties and 
troubles are to be avoided in the increasingly com- 
plex and extended affairs of business life, it is 
absolutely necessary that a system of State or other 
paper currency be adopted and used. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out the immense advantages which 
such a plan, wisely projected and carried out with 
prudence, would confer upon the whole community. 

Mr. F. A. Walkeris Political Bconomy,^^ pub- 
lished in London in 1885, is a work more particularly 
valuable when dealing with the question of currency. 
Mr. Walker instances the currency of American 
green-backs from 1862 to 1879, and shows that they 
were a complete circulating medium of exchange, 
readily taken for all purposes, although in effect it 
was inconvertible because gold was not provided to 
meet it. 

He gives his opinion and the arguments upon 
which his opinion is» based, to show that such incon- 
vertible paper is good money, and he quotes the 
remarkable instances of the issue of the notes of the 
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Bank of Prance from 1871 to 1877; including the 
period of the Pranco-Prussian War. But Mr. Walker 
quotes the opinion of Bagehot; that any deprecia- 
tioB; however small; — ^indeed; even the liability to 
depreciation without its reality; — is enough to disorder 
exchange transactions/^ 

Government could at any time prevent a paniC; or 
the continuance of a state of depression. Sometimes 
the mercantile community is unable to realise; al- 
though perfectly solvent; and wide-spread ruin and 
suffering result. Occasionally agriculturists and 
manufacturers would gladly extend their operations 
in sound and useful directions; but are unable from 
want of means to do so. From time to time there 
are many persons unemployed whO; were there but 
some system; especially in the colonies; by which 
they would be enabled to grow their own food; would; 
at any rate; cease to be a burden upon the public at 
large. And under the system of co-operative asso- 
ciations it would not be difficult for Government; 
by means of a paper currency; or guarantee; to provide 
the necessary capital to make even the poorest and 
most destitute self-supporting; while it increased its 
own wealth and safety. 

The question of paper currency; of a metallic basis 
of value; of the expediency or necessity of State 
bankS; whether of deposit or of i^isuO; with the great 
and important questions of mono-metallism and bi- 
metallism; although strictly forming part of the 
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science of exchange, are a study in themselves, — and a 
study of no mean importance. I have not been able 
to devote sufficient time to this part of the subject, 
which comprises such varied complications, such vast 
arrays of figures, and such an indefinitely wide field of 
facts and phenomena, to enable me to make any very 
lengthy dissertation, much less an exhaustive treatise 
upon it, and readers will pardon me for restricting to 
the very smallest space my remarks or ideas upon 
this question. 

A fair consideration of the statements already made 
in this chapter will show how widely the influence of 
the plan which I propose would extend over society. 
For when it is recollected that every member of the 
industrial classes is at once a producer and a con- 
sumer, and that great numbers, including all those 
who manage from their earnings to lay by and save 
sums of money or acquire property, are capitalists as 
well, it will be perceived that it is possible to make 
every worker a producer, a consumer, and a capitalist. 
The truth of these assertions will be recognised from 
their mere statement, but the important bearing 
which these have under a proper system of social 
economy, is not so quickly discernible ; and yet this 
is the answer to the vexed question, it is the solution 
of the great problem of modeini social life. For the 
workman, while receiving his wages upon which he 
lives, can also retain a proportionate share of the 
wealth created by his labour; thus receiving, in addition 
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to liis wages, a share of the accuDinlated wealth 
proportioned to the amount of his earnings, his 
position would be infinitely different from th^ which 
he now holds. The labourer's cash profits would 
form part of his income, to be saved or expended as 
he chose ; but his share of the growing value and 
accumulated wealth could be made inalienable, at least 
for a term of years, so that while enjoying its yearly 
return in dividends he would be unable to part with 
or lose, or be deprived of it in any way whatever. 
In this manner an insurance of the healthiest and 
most righteous kind would be continually growing 
for every industrious family in the land. Add to 
this the fact that labourers would live as labourers 
never lived in England yet, that employment would 
be constant, and prices of all necessaries lessened, 
and it will be seen that a perfect and complete change 
would be effected in the condition of the labouring 
classes. For in this manner as the toil by which his 
daily bread is earned would bring him not only the 
means of living, but wealth besides ; so the purchase 
of the necessaries of existence would entitle him to a 
further share in the surplus wealth of the community, 
and the profits on his savings, besides interest, would 
make him richer still. The ordinary circumstances of 
every-day life would to each and all become channels 
for perpetual streams of material, comfort, — perennial 
harvests of material good. 

r 

The terms upon which the three factors of pro- 
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dnction should be admitted to participation so as to 
ensure an equitable distribution is a question which 
has neVer been argued. To assess fairly the contend- 
ing claims of these three factors must be at first 
somewhat experimental^, although we may be able to 
lay down principles which will approximately give a 
fair and just distribution in general cases. By the 
union in one corporate body through the joint-stock 
principle of the ownership of all these factors it will 
be possible to distribute to all and to each a just 
proportion of realised wealth. 

To owners of land assigned to the association 
beyond a sum equal to a fair rent upon its unimproved 
value ; to owners of capital beyond the current rate 
of interest upon money ; and to owners of labour 
beyond the payment of current wages, there should 
be given that proportion of the surplus created 
wealth which is justly due to each respective class. 
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is impossible to achieve by any positive 
law a change in social economy which will 
remedy the evils now suffered by the 
industrial poor. The remedy must be 
effected by the consent of those concerned^ and by 
their voluntary adoption of such principles as will^ 
when put into operation^ work a complete and bene- 
ficial change. The efforts of State Socialists will still 
be unavailing^ because any improvement in the or- 
ganisation of labour for the production of wealth and 
in the method of its distribution must be voluntary if 
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it be intended to be permanent. Inducements to in- 
dividual labour and individual excellence must always 
offer themselves in order to produce the greatest de- 
velopment of skilly courage^ and endurance. But 
competition should be kept within those fair and 
honest limits which now control it in all public 
games^ examinations^ and contests of a like nature. 

In these matters the chicanery and frauds^ the 
tricks and deceptions of every-day business^ as now 
conducted, are unknown. Even in gambling or 
duelling fraud is sternly forbidden. Upon the fron- 
tier lines of civilisation cheating at cai'ds or with dice 
means death, and the same crime in a London club 
would ostracise the guilty person from society. Even 
in the contests of the prize-ring an unfair blow brings 
instant defeat upon its giver. In competitive exa- 
minations, or in contests of skill or athletics, the 
rules of fairness and justice are strictly enforced. 

But in business, in trade, and in the amassing of 
wealth, injustice, fraud, falsehood, and deception are 
common. And if the perpetrator of such practices 
grows rich, he is admired, honoured, and caressed by 
the world at large. 

To achieve complete success in a better line, orga- 
nisations must arise possessing new and peculiar 
characteristics. In these days we are eminently 
practical. 

Unless a Jbheory can be reduced to practice, it is 
like silver in the days of Solomon, nothing ac- 
2 n 2 
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counted of/^ Every project wMoh cannot at once be 
tested and gauged by experience is lightly put aside 
as a mere dream. 

The tendency of modern days is towards utilitarian* 
ism^ although there have been times in history when 
philosophic and contemplative minds controlled the 
destinies of nations. It is^ doubtless^ both wise and 
proper to demand experimental proof of the correct- 
ness of any theory of which^ in the nature of things^ 
the truth can be demonstrated. Yet the greatest of 
all TeacherSj upon whose character and words the 
welfare of the world depends, taught the simplest of 
abstract principles ; for the philosophy by which man 
is to be guided and to be blessed rests upon two 
simple propositions, — Love to Grod and love to man. 
In all those matters, however, which affect the daily 
life of men, their comfort, and their wants, it is rea- 
sonable, when a certain course of conduct is advised, 
that the nature and consequences of such conduct, its 
reasons, its methods, and results, should be explained. 
Especially in a matter of such grave importance as 
the introduction of a new system of social economy, 
which, so far as it may be adopted, will change the 
conduct of men towards each other and revolutionise 
the distribution of wealth, is the demand for a prac- 
tical application of theory proper. The theory here 
set forth is easily reducible to every-day practice. It 
needs no intricate machinery, no change in codes of 
morality, no new principles of family or communal life. 
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HO great learnings no peculiar fitness either of mental 
or physical constitution. It does^ indeed^ require those 
peculiar advantages, of which human society has 
within the last half-century obtained the knowledge 
and possession. Heretofore the methods for the 
attainment of wealth and its enjoyment have been, 
from one point of view, of the simplest possible cha- 
racter. Each man for himself, and for himself alone, 
has entered into the world^s battlefield, and fought 
thereon with more or less success; generally with 
^^less.'^^ To win the means of subsistence and to 
attain wealth there has been, in all ages of the world, 
a striking similarity between the conduct of human 
beings and that of the wild beasts. Men have lite- 
rally preyed upon each other. The strong, the cun- 
ning, the fortunate, and the unscrupulous have trodden 
down and torn to pieces their weaker and more un- 
fortunate fellow-creatures. It is not surprising that 
many persons should be able to trace a resemblance 
between the ordinary history of men and the principle 
of life among the lower animals, which Dr. Darwin 
has called the survival of the fittest."^^ The fittest,^^ 
if applied to humanity, not being in any sense the 
best, the noblest, or most beautiful in mind or form, 
but those who by any means manage to exalt them- 
selves even through the sufierings and the degradations 
of their fellows. The attempt, therefore, to bring into 
the every-day life of all ranks and classes a principle 
of action diametrically opposed to that which has 
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Mtherto held its sway amongst men, both in precept 
and practice, may well lay upon him who makes the 
attempt the burden of demonstrating the feasibility 
and practicability of his doctrine. 

Throughout human existence, and, indeed, through- 
out all existence, so far as we can perceive it, there 
seems to be one great principle by which all the mul- 
titudinous diversities are gradually resolvable into 
distinct individualities or entities. Consider for a 
moment the diverse yet wonderfully harmonious amal- 
gamations or groups existing in the human world. 

Passing by the mass of incongruities and contra- 
dictions composing every individual, we see each unit 
in the human family in itself solitary and complete. 
In existence, in hopes and fears, in thoughts and 
deeds, in suffering and delight, it is different and 
apart from all the world besides. 

The simplest form of human society is the family. 
Here, again, is another entity, composed often-times 
of many members, but in itself an organisation, dis- 
tinct and separate, an individual family amid the 
families of the earth. Thenceforward through the 
whole round of human existence, the unit, the indi- 
vidual, becomes a portion of other organisms, the 
club, the profession or trade, the borough, the com- 
munity, the Church, the nation, the race, and, finally, 
all the individual atoms are part of the great organi- 
sation, — ^humanity itself. 

The groundwork or foundation of all is the indi- 
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vidual man. Each person is an atom in the general 
existence. It is only as the atom coalesces with 
other atoms, as the individual mingles with the sur- 
rounding multitude in a thousand different relations, 
that the higher forms of being are brought into exist- 
ence. In the perceptible universe, although we know 
not the laws which govern the combinations and 
changes of the elements, yet we perceive and enjoy 
the results. The colours of the flowers, of the sky 
and the ocean, the perfumes, the tastes, the melodies, 
and the beauties of form which surround us on every 
hand, are due in every instance to the laws of com- 
bination prevailing throughout the world of nature. 

In the human world, and even as Auguste Oomte 
taught, in the whole circle of the sciences, laws of a 
cognate nature prevail. The individual is the unit and 
atom of existence. It is by combination and associa- 
tion that all effects are produced. This is strikingly 
exemplified in the production and exchange of 
nature^s gifts amongst men. 

It ought not to be more difficult to apply the prin- 
ciple of combination and association to the distribu- 
tion and appropriation of material good than to its 
production and exchange. This is the end proposed. 
How shall this end be attained ? 

It is to be accomplished by a simple form of asso- 
ciation. I need ifot enter into a description or history 
of that fo?m of combination known as joint stock. 
It is enough to say that only during the last thirty 
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years has it reached its present stage of development. 
Before 1855 a joint-stock company with limited lia- 
bility was unknown to the law of England. Since 
that year many improvements and amendments in the 
constitution of these associations have been made 
legal in different countries. Alterations of a bene- 
ficial character are still possible. Owing to recent 
legislation^ the lines within which societies of this 
nature can now be brought into existence are so 
elastic as to include almost every purpose possible to 
be conceived^ and the construction of machinery 
necessary and suitable for carrying such purposes 
into effect. Here is an organism of the very highest 
character which may contain multitudes of human 
beings in its structure and composition^ who thus 
oombined may form one mighty individual^ able at 
one and the same time to gather the fruits of every 
clime and soil^ to carry their products upon every sea, 
^nd to distribute them in every land to every people : 
an individual who, so far as this world is concerned, 
shall annihilate time and space, and who, guided by 
one mind, living and working for one purpose, shall 
gather the harvests of the earth, and distribute those 
harvests justly and beneficently among the vast 
numbers of its individual component atoms, as the 
whole body is nourished by the life-stream from the 
heart. 

So little was known by our fathers as.to the capa- 
bilities of the joint-stock system, that Adam Smith 
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writes of it thus : — The only trades which it seems 
possible for a joint-stock company lo carry on success- 
fully wL^hout an exclusive privilege are those of which 
all the operations are capable of being reduced to 
what is called a routine, or to such a uniformity of 
method as admits of little or no variation. Of this 
kind IS first the banking trade; and, secondly, the 
trade of insurance from fire, and from sea risk and 
capture in time of war ; thirdly, the trade of making 
and maintaining a navigable cut or canal; and, 
fourthly, the similar trade of bringing water for the 
supply of a great city.^^ 

What would Adam Smith have thought if he could 
have looked forward for a hundred years and seen the 
rude combination which the joint-stock principle of 
his day presented to the mind, elaborated into the 
powerful as well as delicate machinery which cha- 
racterises this great human organism in the present 
age. The joint-stock company of to-day bears the 
same relation to the joint-stock company of our great- 
grandfathers, as our steamships and railway cars 
bear to the coaches in which they rode to London and 
the cockleshells in which Cook and Anson sailed 
round the world. 

The joint-stock companies which are to form the 
machinery for increased production and distribution 
of wealth must coniJain features new in themselves 
and different ^I'om those of any such associations now 
existing. They must combine the qualities and 
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advantages of different classes of institutions. The 
ordinary joint-stock company is at best but a mono- 
poly. Its advantages and profits are restricted to a 
definite number of shares and share-holders. No 
association which is in itself a monopoly can claim 
with justice to distribute fairly its benefits to alL 
There must^ therefore^ under the new system^ in every 
such society exists as one of the principles upon 
which it is founded^ a rights open to all and sundry^ 
to enter at any time under fixed rules^ into participa- 
tion of its advantages. 

Such a society also must possess such full powers 
in all the active duties and capacities of life as are 
enjoyed by any subject of the Crown. Usually a 
joint-stock company is limited to a very minute part 
of the business engagements of ordinary life. 

The memorandum of association which contains 
the objects of its existence^ and the mutual contract 
of its members^ gives the exact scope and limit of its 
powers. In no instance as yet has the full scope of 
the joint-stock system been ever attempted. 

Men who have entered into partnership in this form 
of association have always thus availed themselves of 
a safe and convenient form for some specific object. 
They have limited the powers of their co-partnery to 
the performance of this object only, A joint-stock 
company is^ after all, only a** voluntary system of 
social and business government for ^certain definite 
purposes and with certain well-defined and circum* 
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scribed legislative and administrative functions. The 
local and supreme governments of every English 
community are only compulsory joint-stock associa- 
tionS; existing not like trading companies for gain 
but for the common welfare and protection. Corpo- 
rate bodies must .now be created which shall possess 
all powers of trading and business^ while they are 
endowed with great capabilities in other ways. The 
one great end of their existence will be to produce 
and distribute wealth of all descriptions among all 
its producers^ and they will thus hold vast powers in 
the way of philanthropic services. Generally, the 
widest circuit of choice as to action will be left to 
those who manage, subject to the control of the 
members of the association. A thousand such corpo- 
rate bodies might exist at the same time, each of 
which, while it numbered among its shareholders tecs 
of thousands of individuals, might also be in partner- 
ship with many other associations. In this way a 
species of universal insurance would be promoted, 
providing for a general distribution of the results of 
labour and the gifts of nature among the industrial 
population. 

The associations must compass the partnership of 
the producer, the consumer, and the capitalist. They 
must also provide for the payment of due rewards to- 
each of their memberS or shareholders. 

(a) By giving wages to the producer fon 
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labour of every description performed in 
the service of the association. 

(b) By giving interest to tlie capitalist sbare- 
holder upon tlie amount of bis money 
invested in tbe concern. 

(c) By giving goods or commodities or per- 
mitting the use of property to those who 
pay money to the corporate body for the 
purchase or rental of the same. 

These may be called the immediate recompense for 
the aid afforded by the various contributions of 
different classes and individuals in production and 
exchange. Other benefits and values will arise^ form- 
ing the surplus and accumulated wealth of the whole 
body. These fall^ as we have seen^ into two classes. 
Pirstj the money profits i n any given period. Secondly, 
and most largely, the increased value of land and 
other property, both from improvements and by reason 
of the unearned increment ; the accumulated mass of 
commercial and manufacturing wealth other than 
money ; and the increase of live stock and other food, 
^nd wealth-producing natural products. This wealth, 
both of money and increased value, should be dis- 
tributed fairly among the industrial class, the capitalist 
class, and the consuming class; and to each individual 
of the respective classes in exact pj^oportion to the 
a^mount in value of his respective contribution. Such 
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value being fixed^ in tbe case of tbe capitalist^ by the 
amount of his share-money ; the consumer, by the 
amount of^oney paid for his purchases or rent ; and 
the industrial classes, — labourer, manager,*oi* whatever 
other capacity they may respectively occupy, — on the 
amount of wages,^ salary, or fees earned from the 
association within the given period. The money or 
cash profits could be distributable in cash or shares 
of the association, at the receivers^ option. The 
increased value and amount of the corporate property 
could be distributed only in shares representing such 
increased value or valuations made at stated periods. 
Two other principles are, however, absolutely neces- 
sary to enable such an organisation to continue in 
existence, and to prevent its becoming sooner or later 
a monopoly. The first of these is, that the share 
capital shall be increased from time to time, as 
occasion may require, and that it shall be open at all 
times for the admission to its ranks of shareholders 
and of all those desirous to participate in its benefits. 
The second, that every labourer, be he manager or 
plough-boy, and every consumer who affords a market 
for the compahy^s products, shall by this become 
legally interested in the company's transactions as a 
sharer in its profits and in the increased value of its 
properties. Thus such an association would be uni- 
versal in its objects and powers, free and open to all 
people at all times to enter into its membership, and 
always affording to those who supplied its capital. 
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performed its work, or purchased its commodities, a 
fair and just proportion of the wealth produced, 
adapted, and realised by it. 

Beyond the ordinary transactions of business, every 
■such association should provide an adequate machinery 
for the administration of charitable >nd philanthropic 
bequests and endowments. Charitable aid, as far as 
it possibly can, should be devoted to the employment 
of labour and appropriation of natural forces for 
production, and so be made reproductive. Putting 
aside, for a moment, those cases of human suffering, 
misfortune, and helplessness in which the recipients of 
charity are in themselves dependent upon others, we 
see a huge mass of pauperised labour, young and old, 
supported by rates or alms in idleness. In addition, 
a vast mass of unemployed always exists. The amount 
of labour thus wasted is incalculable. This idle and 
pauper labour power, at present useless and super- 
fluous in Grreat Britain, numbering, as is stated, three 
millions, if directed, properly led and guided, and upon 
the economic principles in this work laid down, ac- 
companied and assisted by the commuted value of the 
twenty millions a year spent in charity and poor relief, 
or one-quarter of that sum, in one or more of the great 
colonies, would make, in twenty years, the wealthiest, 
the most independent, and the most prosperous colony 
of the empire. And were I entrusted with the manage- 
ment of so great an army, I should esteem myself a 
leader of a mightier host than ever Alexander, Osesar, or 
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Napoleon led to victory^ for they would be marshalled 
in an infinitely nobler cause and destined to achieTe a 
mightier kfiumph and a more enduring glory. 

Not only in the colonies would such a scheme be 
successful^ but nearer home, in Ireland, this plan would 
bring to that unhappy land peace, quietness, and 
prosperity. No Home Eule, no Land Act, no Aboli- 
tion of Churches, will finally pacify Ireland and the 
Irish. That will be accomplished only by a proper and 
wise system of practical political economy. 

The memorandum of association of a company 
registered under the Limited Liabilities Act contains 
the common agreement of all the parties who join in 
the undertaking. It must express, therefore, the 
powers which are to be exercised, the duties which 
are to be performed, and the purposes or objects for 
which it is to exist and act. No directors of any 
company, nor even the shareholders in general 
meeting assembled, can legally perform any act not 
properly included in the memorandum of association. 
Nor can the memorandum itself be altered save by the 
universal concurrence of its members, and at a great 
cost of time, trouble, and money. This foundation of 
the existence of the new being or organisation should 
therefore be laid as deep and as broad as human wants 
can demand, and as human labour exerted upon the 
forces of nature can ^pply. And it should contain 
as its corner-stone the fundamental axiom that all 
who through it produced and exchanged wealth should 
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share, in definite and jnst proportions, in the enjoy- 
ment of the wealth produced. A memorandum such 
as the following might be found sufficient. 

Memorandum of Association. 

1. The name of the Association is The Co-Opera- 
tive Colonising Association (Limited).'’^ 

2. The objects for which the Association is estab- 
lished are — 

(a) To give employment to labour of all 
descriptions. 

{h) To provide investment for capital, espe- 
cially for the savings of the labouring and 
industrial classes; for the purchase, im- 
provement, and utilisation of land and all 
the various products of nature, and for all 
purposes of production, manufacture, and 
exchange, and in all ways and manners to 
provide just co-operation in the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth. 

(c) To carry on production, farming, manu- 

facturing, and trading in all branches, and 
for all purposes, including the breeding 
and rearing of all kinds of stock, and 
trading in all merchandise and property. 

(d) To build and work mills and manufac- 
tories of all kinds and for all commodities. 
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{e) To act as agents or trustees for all persons 
and for all purposes, and to receive and 
administer charitable funds or properties 
in accordance with the principles of the 
Association and the desires of the donors 
of st?ch funds or properties. 

(/) To borrow and lend money. 

{g) To buy and sell land and all other pro- 
perty or commodities. 

[h) To promote immigration into the Asso- 

ciation s estates, and for that purpose to 
grant or lend sums of money, and to enter 
into all necessary contracts with Govern- 
ments, corporate bodies, and individuals, 
for that and other similar purposes. 

(i) To erect and conduct schools and other 
educational institutions or charitable 
establishments. 

{j) To make or contribute towards the cost of 
making or constructing public works, such 
as roads, bridges, wharves, and the like, 
which may be necessary or useful in open- 
ing up and developing the Company's 
properties. 

(i^:) To carry on all other sorts and species of 
birsiness and undertakings not herein- 
before specified, which any individual can 
2 E 
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legally carry on^ in as full and free a 
manner as any subject of her Majesty tbe 
Queen is at present able to do. 

( 1 ) To perform all and sundry the above 
powers and purposes^ both in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere*for the purpose 
of cheapening all commodities to the 
consumer^ and of making the producer^ 
the capitalist, and the consumer partners 
in the wealth created 

3. The liability of the Members is limited. 

4. The capital of the Association is divided into' 
600,000 shares of one pound each. 

Such being the memorandum of association, which 
is practically similar to the law of the Medps and 
Persians, as it cannot be altered ; we must next pro- 
ceed to the framing of articles of association. The 
Limited Liability Acts provide schedules for these 
articles of association, which are, m fact, the by- 
laws and rules of procedure under which the work of 
the association is carried on. These schedules are 
very comprehensive, but they do not provide for the 
peculiar working of those portions of the machinery 
of the pi’oposed association, which are in themselves 
singular and unknown to the ^•'ordinary joint-stock 
company. Pull power is given to alter^or amend any 
of the provisions of the statutory schedules, where 
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such provisions do not adequately provide for the 
working of the necessary machinery. The ordinary 
business arrangements and management of an asso- 
ciation would be amply provided for in the lonii 
attached to the Act^ but provision must be made for 
any new or extraordinary developments incidental to 
the particular association. It is also advisable to 
amend some of the ordinary provisions^, such as the 
voting power of members^ so as to render the govern- 
ment of the association more popular. 

One powerful argument generally used against the 
joint-stock principle in co-operative societies is this : 
that^ the number of shareholders being limited by 
the amount of the share capital^, such incorporated 
associations finally become close corporations and 
monopolists, as in the case of the Mitchell Hey Mills. 
But m the proposed form of association this will bo 
impossible, as the share capital will be indefinitely 
increased, any person at any time having a right to 
invest money, labour, and land, or other property, 
and receive shares in the capital stock of the associa- 
tion therefor, as well as for his share of the increased 
value of its* property. It may be fairly urged that, to 
achieve such beneficial results as may be expected 
from the workings of these plans, the Legislature and 
the Government, w^hich are, in truth, but the guardians 
of the public safety*and the public welfare, should, m 
the interest^ of the people, assist any co-operative 
colonising scheme by supplying land and money 

2 E 2 
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to enable labour to acHeve its greatest possible 
results. 

By so doing tbe G-overnment would receive a per- 
petual and increasing revenue from its lands and 
taxes, and profits from its funds, while it would 
provide self-supporting work for all th^e unemployed, 
would turn its waste lands into prosperous settle- 
ments, would invite population and wealth to the 
various colonies, and would help to initiate a system 
of colonisation that would make the colonies still 
more populous and wealthy than at present. 

Take New Zealand as an instance. At this time, 
when the Government and the Legislature are unde- 
cided as to the laws which shall regulate the disposal 
of the waste lands belonging to the Maories, extend- 
ing over 10,000,000 of acres of fertile land, it is a 
duty incumbent upon the Imperial Authorities, as 
well as upon the colonists, to aid, if possible, in the 
profitable settlement of these great territories, so as 
to provide homes for men, to increase the public 
wealth, and to reduce the public burdens. I speak 
with knowledge when saying that the native owners 
would heartily join in carrying out the plan proposed, 
and would, under proper regulations and safeguards, 
allow the great bulk of their lands to pass to co- 
operative colonising associations. The Government 
of England might fairly be invited to join in and 
support a movement which in its aim and character is 
national. 
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The greatest difficulty to be encountered in com- 
mencing and sustaining associations built upon these 
lines will be founds at the beginnings in the want of 
capital. This difficulty could be overcome by the 
capital being secured upon the land and other pro- 
perty of the associations for whichs and in the improve- 
ment of whichs the capital has been and will be spent. 
And another and still further security could be given 
to the capitalist which would also confer permanent 
benefit upon the labourers by paying a portion of the 
wages of labour in shares of the associations and only 
giving modei’ate wages to labour as well as moderate 
interest to capital. 

ThuSs taking a settlement in New Zealand by way 
of examples if the labourers were to receive £30 a-year 
and board and lodging, £20 a-year could be paid in 
cash and £10 in fully paid-up shares of the associa- 
tions so that the labourer would become a capitalist 
shareholder to the extent of £10 per annum, for at 
any rate a certain period. A larger reserve fund 
might also be made, especially during the commence- 
ment of operations, than that proposed, so as to make 
an adequate insurance against loss. But there are so 
many sources other than that which is generally 
resorted to, — i.e., the Stock Exchange, — which ought 
to be available for the supply of the necessary capital, 
that it is reasonable to suppose this difficulty will not 
interfere greatly with the success of the proposed 
system. The great organisations so frequently 
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alluded to herein coiild^ with justice to their members 
and certainty of advantage^ invest in such an under- 
taking. The philanthropic classes^ the colonising 
associations^ the temperance societies^ the Churches^ 
the county and parochial authorities (especially now 
that the Local Government Act is law)?^ the corporate 
bodies of the great townS;, and the Parliament of 
Great Britain^ should all assist m such a movement. 
Is there any reason why the boundless potential 
wealth of the world should not be widely distributed 
among the people of Great Britain^ Why should 
not those great multitudes be joint owners in the 
mighty territories beyond the seas which the Ruler of 
Nations has given to us as a national heritage ? Why 
should not the mill hands, the coal and iron miners, 
the agricultural labourers, the artisans and mechanics, 
and the innumerable classes of the industrial orders 
share in the ownership of far-off lands, where sheep 
and cattle should increase and multiply, where fruit 
of all sorts should grow, where cities and towns 
should rise, and still greater wealth be created for 
them and for their children ? Why should they not 
receive from every region of the earth the products of 
their own fields, gardens, and pastures, — tea from 
China, from Assam, and from India; rice from the 
sunny islands of the Pacific ; coffee from the Brazils 
and Indies ; beef and mutton fPOm New Zealand, 
Australia, and South America ; coim fron). India, from 
America, and Austi’alasia ; wool from the boundless 
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plains of the colonial empire^ — all these earned to 
them across the seas by mighty fleets owned by 
themselves ? Why should they not possess and enjoy 
their own mines, their own manufactures, their own 
warehoases, their own estates ? Why should not the 
abundance of tjie earth flow forth to bless the multi- 
tudes of toilers, so that the children of men should in 
truth and reality enjoy the fruits of that earth which 
'God has given to them ? The answer to this question 
at present is simple ; it is found in the individualistic 
basis of our political economy. I say, without hesita- 
tion and without fear, that under a true system of 
political economy all these results can be accom- 
plished. 

Sublime and righteous as such a consummation 
would be, it needs only the alteration of the funda- 
mental economic principles to produce the necessary 
change. Thus in the material and social condition of 
the vast majority of the nation would be experienced 
an alteration as marvellous and beneficial as the 
last century has produced m the wealth, the numbers, 
and the powers of the English race. 

By this'^plan land and wealth would truly become 
common property. For all w^ould be owners in the 
accumulated wealth in distinct shares, while the 
corporate body held it in trust for all. , The profits 
remaining each year after paying interest and wages 
could be divided as at pi*esent in joint-stock com- 
panies, while the increased value and accumulated 
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wealthy other than money^ would be distributed in 
shares of the association^ the share capital being 
increased to the amount of the increased value^^of the 
property and stock. 

In a well-known paragraph John Stuart Mili^ when 
criticising the wonderful improvem^ent of labour- 
saving machinery^ says that it may be questioned 
whether all the improvements in machinery have 
ever lightened a single day^s labour of the working 
man. 

It may with equal justice be questioned whether all 
the writings of political economists have as yet 
availed to show how any portion of the accumulated 
wealth produced by the industrial classes can be 
enjoyed by them. Yet this is the very highest effort, 
and should be the ultimate hope of every man in 
whom humanity still breathes. 

But while this science is erected upon its present 
foundation, — while the cardinal law which governs it 
is a narrow, mean, and godless selfishness, — how is it 
possible that the result can be other than unjust and 
sorrowful ? 

The great increase in wealth, attaching"" itself to a 
growing population and commerce, becomes partly 
fixed and consolidated in the values of land. The un- 
earned increment is simply the consolidation of a large 
portion of the wealth of a prosperous and growing 
community. All new and waste lands upon which 
the tide of immigration flows, where the operations 
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of commerce become gradually developed^ where 
communities arise^ are necessarily enriched by this 
unearned increment. Thus in the different colonies 
of Britain^ where great cities like Melbourne and 
Sidney have grown up, land, which fifty years ago 
was pux’chased ^for £5 or £10, is now worth half 
a million. Even in smaller centres of civilisation the- 
same rule holds good. If such great general 
increases of value could be preserved for, and shared 
in by, the whole community through whose presence 
and toil it is produced, all fear of want, all poverty and 
the many evils which flow from want and poverty, 
would vanish. Communities founded m new lands or 
colonies upon these principles would not only till the 
soil, but would carry on all trades, would commence 
and maintain manufactures, would increase commerce, 
and would develope all those component parts of 
civilised communities which, working together, create 
property and value, not only by the labour of each, 
but by the labour and existence of all. One of the 
advantages plainly apparent in the trial of a scheme 
upon new and waste lands is, that no vested interest 
would be fbuched, no revolutionary measure passed. 
The wilderness would be reclaimed, and new and 
prosperous communities would be formed. 

Many writers, and perhaps the majority of thinking 
men in England, ^re averse to the assistance of 
G-overnment in the establishment of co-operative 
undertakings. They point to the failure which 
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gradually overtook nearly all the Pans associations 
receiving assistance from the subventions granted by 
the Prench Government. If, however, we examine 
the nature and operation of the associations so aided, 
we shall at once see the reason of their failure, and 
distinguish such assistance from th^aid which may 
well be given by Parliament in undertakings of a 
wider range and different nature. One of the great 
differences between the English co-operators and the 
ordinary Socialists is found in this question of Govern- 
ment aid and Government control. The Christian 
Socialists were essentially co-operators. They did 
not seek in any way whatever to interfere with 
private property, or to invoke the assistance of the 
State. They believed self-help to be a sounder prin- 
ciple, both morally and politically, and they believed it 
to be sufficient. They held it even to be sufficient, not 
merely in course of time, but immediately, to effect a 
change in the face of society. For they loved and 
believed in their cause with a generous and touching 
enthusiasm, and were so sincerely and absolutely per- 
suaded of its truth themselves, that they hardly 
entertained the idea of other minds resisting it. ^ I 
certainly thought,^ says Mr. Hughes, (and for that 
matter have never altered my opinion to this day) 
that here we had found the solution of the great 
labour question ; but I was alscx* convinced that we 
had nothing to do but just to announce^it, and found 
an association or two^ in order to convert all England, 
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and usher in the millennium at once, so plain did the 
whole thing seem to me. I will not undertake 
to answer for the rest of the council, but I doubt 
whether I was at all more sanguine than the majority.^ 
Seventeen co-operative associations in London, and 
twenty-four in the provinces (which were all they had 
established when they ceased to publish their Journal), 
may seem a poor result, but their work is not to be 
estimated by that alone. The Christian Socialists 
undoubtedly gave a very important impetus to the 
whole movement of co-operation, and to the general 
cause of the amelioration of the labouring classes. 

Nor does Ketteler approve of Lassalle^s scheme of 
establishing productive associations of working men 
upon capital supplied by the State Not that he 
objects to productive associations; on the contrary, 
he declares them to be a glorious idea, and thinks 
them the true solution of the problem. But he 
objects to supplying their capital by the State, as 
involving a direct violation of the law of property.*^^ * 

Of the same opinion is the Bishop of Durham, who 
declares that co-operation of a voluntary nature 
makes self-reliant men, while State Socialism tends 
to create spoon-fed children. 

But all these condemnations of Government assist- 
ance are limited to the existence and support of 
-associations of wo3i:ing men who are to enter into 


^ John Bae, Coiitcmpomry Beiieic, January, 1882. 
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competition with, other working men having no suck 
advantaores or assistance. 

Nor can it be denied that the manner in which 
Government aid was given tended somewhat to 
pauperise the bodies who received it. But the argu- 
ments against State aid lose their -^force when the 
assistance given by Government is such as^ while it 
benefits the individuals who directly receive it by 
stimulating industry and promoting hope^ also in- 
directly confers great advantages upon the public at 
large without creating any competition with other 
labourers. The country levies ten millions a year to 
support the pauper population in idleness, to which 
charity adds another ten. Surely it would be wiser and 
better to spend twice that sum if needful in enabling 
the pauper population to become an independent^ self- 
supporting^ wealth-creating^ and industrious portion 
of the nation. 

At this time it is futile to attempt to lay down^ 
with anything like certainty^ limits within which the 
Government of the nation shall exercise its authority 
and action. To dogmatise as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and some others do upon the functions of Govern- 
ment^ and to give out prognostications of evil because 
Parliament proposes to make some feeble effort to 
advance the welfare of the people, is worse than 
nonsense. Such pessimist maunderings are a scandal 
to philosophy. 

The conflict between Lassalle and SchuUze de Litsch 
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was fouglit out on this fields and from a cursory 
reading of that important controversy I am convinced 
that both were partly right. It is certain that Prince 
Bismarck not only partially sided with Lassalle, but 
has on many occasions expressed his strong sympathy 
with State aid tp co-operative bodies^ especially when 
directed to colonisation. Of Bismarck'^s tendency 
in this direction, the strange conduct of Germany 
towards Samoa and its unhappy king is a striking 
example. I go further than Lassalle himself, and I 
^ver my belief that it is the duty of the Government 
to offer every assistance to all plans which promise 
to make the poor self-supporting and self-reliant. 
The Government of this great empire has now an 
opportunity, never yet given to any power, of con- 
ferring an eternal boon upon its subjects, of 
strengthening and enricbing the colonies beyond 
calculation ; of opening practically a new and bound- 
less commerce; of establishing a federation of the 
empire which will last as long as time itself, and of 
permanently benefiting humanity at large. 

If we submit to examination the reasoning of 
writers andlihe facts of experience upon the question 
of Government assistance, we shall find that two prin- 
ciples only have been the subjects of argument and of 
action. The aid of Government is deprecated by 
those who, like th® Bishop of Durham, think that 
such assistance tends to destroy self-reliance, and to 
encourage dependence upon exterior help. Another 
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class of tliinkers is averse to Government interference 
on the ground that one section of the community has 
no right to assistance from the State in its competi- 
tion for success in life with other classes or individuals. 
These arguments are reasonable in themselves, but 
when applied to the circumstances which now exist 
are neither logical nor weighty. The argument of 
the Bishop of Durham would do away with all out- 
ward assistance whatever save in very exceptioual 
cases, and, indeed, is but a collateral use of the prin- 
ciple of laissez faire. The other argument, which is 
the one used by Free-traders against Protectionists, 
IS a logical argument when kept within certain limits. 
To assist individual associations in trade or manufac- 
ture as against their fellow-citizens is evidently un- 
just, and tends to a monopoly. On the other hand, 
to leave the unemployed and the destitute to starve, 
would be a disgrace to a civilised Government, and 
dangerous to the body politic. There certainly is no 
reason why, instead of merely supporting paupers in 
comparative idleness. Government should not, if pos- 
sible, enable them to become self-supporting and 
independent. The instances or illustrations generally 
quoted against Government interference are those of 
the trade associations of Paris, which applied for and 
received Government subventions in, and subsequent 
to, 1848. These cases illustrate both sides of the 
argument. The societies in question existed only by 
virtue of their superior power and the excellence of 
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their work compared with that of other associations 
or workmen in the same calling. IsTaturally the assist- 
ance which they received enervated them_, and m the 
keen contest the skill and industry of others won the 
custom of the trade. It may^ perhaps, be considered 
certain that in^ all cases of a similar character the 
result would be the same. The question here is not 
how to enable tradesmen or mechanics to obtain the 
greatest portion of a limited amount of custom for 
which a keen competition already exists. It is rather 
how to enable the multitudes^ who are left behind m 
this race for life^ to win from the cultivation of the 
waste places of the earth the means of subsistence^ 
which thus winning, they will not only be able to 
provide for all their own wants, but at the same time 
relieve their fellow-workers from their competition, 
from the burden of their support, and provide fresh 
markets for their labour. 

At the present juncture the mere ideas of specula- 
tive thinkers or the theories of doctrinaires must give 
way to the imperative necessity for action. In the 
presence of idle hosts, of want and hunger, and in- 
cipient revolution arising from famine, it is idle to 
argue about the province of Government, or to limit 
the . authority of the Legislature. The Government 
must find a remedy, for the evil has grown far beyond 
the ordinary power’s of political economy, and far 
beyond the efforts of ordinary philanthropic move- 
ments. The Legislature of England has presented to 
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it^ at the present time, a problem more difficult than 
that of Ireland, more dangerous than that of Socialism. 
Clamouring at its gates are the great masses of the 
unemployed, while the effects of extreme competition, 
free trade, and selfishness are bringing Parliament 
face to face with reform or revolutio?^. It is the last 
and greatest question presented to civilisation, which, 
if once satisfactorily answered, leaves nothing to 
hinder the onward march of the English people to 
universal dominion and universal plenty. This sub- 
ject offers a field for the display of patriotism never 
-excelled in the history of England. It affords scope 
for the exercise of the greatest talents and of un- 
bounded enthusiasm. It offers prizes more precious 
than the wreath of the victors in the Olympic games, 
more lasting than the renown which the Latin poet 
-avowed himself to have achieved when he exclaimed, 
Exegi momimentum cere ^erennius,^^ 

Towards the solution of this infinitely important 
.problem the efforts of all our greatest and best may 
well be directed, for they who aid in accomplishing 
the desired end will lay up for themselves, not only 
fame in the records of time, but treasures'^ in heaven. 
It is wonderful that Parliament has not yet begun 
seriously to consider the position and prospects of the 
great majority of the English people. That member 
of either House who first proposes seriously to con- 
sider this question will confer an eternal boon upon 
his countrymen. 
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To show the opinions of moderate thinkers upon 
the brilliant possibilities for English commerce which 
the colonial empire even now affords, I quote from a 
remarkably able article by Mr. Baden Powell, in the 
Nineteenth Oentury, of July, 1881. In considering 
these figures, it jpaust be remembered that Mr. Powell 
IS only dealing with the increase of colonial pur- 
chasing power under the present system. To what 
a vastly wider range of figures might he not extend 
his vision under the system of co-operative coloni- 
sation ? 

Probably few of our manufacturers are aware of 
the following recorded results : — 

Table I. — Value of English Manufactures cximted to — 

Earope. Otker Foreign Countries. Our Colonies 

1870 .. ^£64,600, 000 £34,600,000 £44,200,000 

1880 ... 62,400,000 32,900,000 58,800,000 

Decrease £2,200,000 Decrease £1,700,000 Increase £14,300,000 
Table II. — Value of total Trade of United Kingdom, iiith— 

European Neighbours. Other Foreign Countries Our Colonies 

1873 . . i:i57,000,000 ^373,000,000 J152,000,000 

1877 ... 150,000,000 332,000,000 166,000,000 

Decrease ^7,000,000 Decrease ^41,000,000 Increase Jl 3,000,000 
'^From these two tables we learn two lessons. 
The first is that our own colonies are growing 
into markets not oj?.ly already equalling in magni- 
tude the older established markets of other 

France, Belgium, Holland, and Sweden and Norway 
2 F 
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landsj, but possessed of the further admirable attri- 
bute of unlimited future growth. Our trade with 
Prance dwindles and dwindles ; our trade with our 
Australian colonies by itself already equals our trade 
with Prance. With Prance we have no reasonable 
prospect of a larger trade, because France is fully 
peopled and fully developed. With Australia our 
prospects of increased trade are commensurate with 
the fact that in Australia we have a continent capable 
by its own inherent fertility of supporting in pros- 
perity a population of 300,000,000 human beings, and 
at present yielding wealth to a bare three millions of 
human workers. We make every effort to secure 
access to the dwindling French market ; we make no 
public or appreciable effort to secure access to this 
real ^ market of the future ^ that invites us in Aus- 
tralia.'^^'^ 

*''' It needs to insist upon the strange fact, that while 
England is maintaining at great effort a precarious 
and utterly untrustworthy commercial connexion with 
foreign States, the average public seems doggedly to 
shut its eyes to the opportunities afforded by Eng- 
land's extensive empire The Australias, 

by themselves, are equal in area, and in natural capa- 
city, to the whole of Europe. In the Canadas and the 
districts of South Africa the English race possesses 
yet another potential Europe. Awd in India and the 

^ mnctrnitlh Ventmy, July, p. 44. Baden ^Powell, “New 
Maikets for British Produce.” 
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various outlying colonies the nation possesses surface 
and wealth of resurces equalling those of Europe. 
The nation owns, then, an extent of surface and a 
variety of natural resources equal to three Europes 
conjoined. Here, then, we have a field not alto- 
gether insufficient for employing the best energies 
of a nation of 50,000,000 people, and for providing 
unlimited scope for an unlimited increase of this 
nation.-’'’* 

Gauged by the same scale, argued upon the same 
reasoning, what glorious prospects of prosperity 
would be afforded to the millions of British labourers 
who should cross the ocean to find homes in this 
Greater Britain under the system of colonisation here 
proposed. All means of wealth creation being avail- 
able, it is difficult to place limits to what is possible. 
Calculations based upon the proposed data would 
seem visionary and extravagant. To the most sober 
mind a great and enduring prosperity may reasonably 
be suggested. 

Thus briefly have I attempted to sketch an affirma- 
tive and constructive system of social economy. I 
have introduced no new or untried principle. The 
basis and foundation is that ancient and well-known 
maxim union is strength.^^ The life principle by 
which I have striven to animate the whole framework 
of the proposed system is of equal age and of in- 

NmeUenth ^Century, July, p. 46. Baden Powell, 

Markets for British Produce.” 
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finitely greater worth than that selfishness which 
I propose to supplant. For sympathy is of nobler 
origin than selfishness, and mutual help is^ a surer 
path to success and happiness than isolation. 

No new, no startling change is necessary for the 
successful accomplishment of the ends-which I propose. 
To final success and to the full development of the 
possible results of this system the ordinary quali- 
fications for success in life will be also requisite. 
Honesty, sobriety, industry, a genial and kindly heart, 
a clear judgment and practical business talent will in 
this plan also be needed to achieve complete success. 
But when it is remembered that complete success 
means the extirpation of that want and suffering 
which now afflict such multitudes of our people, and 
that it will render permanently available the labour 
of men for fhe production of wealth which the 
labourers and their wives and children shall enjoy; 
when it is remembered that in lieu of selfishness 
there shall be found sympathy; that the homes of 
want and penury shall be filled with the fruits of the 
earth and the products of man^s industry ; that every 
child in the empire shall be properly fed and clothed, 
and taught ; that opportunities and times for 
healthy recreation, athletic sports, intellectual pro- 
gress and Divine worship shall be the heritage of all ; 
and that to accomplish this no Violence is proposed, 
no interference with the vested rights of property, 
no insidious attack upon religion, morality or 
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tlie family relations wHicli we now enjoy, it will be 
admitted tbat industry and self-devotion will be 
amply repaid, and that no effort will be too strenuous, 
no sacrifice too great to acbieve so great a triumpli. 
For tbis is godliness. It is profitable unto all tilings 
having promise of the life that now is and of that 
which is to come. 




CHAPTEE XIII. 


Statistics of occupations of English people — Same causes of de- 
pression operating in England, the States and the colonies — 
The English colonies compared with the great European 
States — Mulhali’s “Fifty Years of national Progress” — 
Suicides — Emigration — Distribution of wealth— Australasian 
wool and gold compared — Possible organisation of all unem- 
ployed labour in Great Britain for colonisation— Condition of 
the English people contrasted with that of Continental nations 
— Probability of war and devastation in Continental Europe 
— No possibility of escape or field for expansion for Conti- 
nental Powers — Antagonism between commerce and philan- 
thropy existing through selfish economy — Associative economy 
harmonises philanthropy and commerce, religion and business 
— Application of same principle which abolished slavery to 
relief of unemployed industry — Necessity for precaution in 
first experiment— Eequisites for final solution of social 
problems now exist possessed by the English race — The 
present time the final crisis in the history of civilisation — 
Necessity for universal action. 

HE occupations of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain in 1884, were as fol- 
lows : — 

Occupations of the English People in 1884. 

1 . 650,0000 persons employed i^ professions. 

2. 1,800,000 persons employed in domestic ser- 
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3. 1^000^000 persons employed in commerce. 

4. 1^400^000 persons employed in agriculture. 

5. 6^400^000 persons employed in other industrial 

occupations. 

6. 15^000^000 persons non -producers^ including 

women and children — 

1. About 350^000 m municipal employment^ 

Government; &c. 

2. 33;000 merchants; dealers. 

3. 670;000 carriers (this class is getting 

organised); joint-stock companies; &c. 

0£ Class 5; by far the largest of the industrial 
part of the population in which the occupations of 
the people are described; the divisions are nume- 
rous and important. It gathers together the 
general body of workers as distinguished from the 
more specific enumeration contained under other 
heads. 

The following is a table of the distribution of 
Class 5 

1;300;000 workers or dealers in minerals. 

270;000 workers or dealers in machines 
and implements. 

1;100;000 dealers in textile fabrics. 

1;000;000 various kinds of dresS; hats, 
bootS; &c. 

800; 000 building; furniture, decoration. 

100;000 printing and publishing. 
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90.000 carriages and horses. 

50.000 boat and shipbuilding, &c. 

600,000 food, drinks, board, and lodging. 

Of the fifteen millions of non-producers in Class 6, 
and, indeed, numbering a few from each of the other 
classes, the pauper population, and those who are only 
partially employed, are found. It would be quite 
impossible to arrive with any certainty at the numbers 
of the industrial population who are only partially 
employed. So many and diverse are the causes by 
which idleness is produced or enforced that we can 
but state in general terms the great but disastrous 
truth that, beyond the pauper or semi-pauper portion 
of society, a considerable proportion of the entire 
labour power of the community is lost by non-usage. 
Strikes, lock-outs, declining prices, glutted markets, 
sevei'ity of weather, and a hundred other controllable 
or uncontrollable circumstances operate towards this 
result. Nor can we hope, under our present system, 
for any improvement in the stability of the labour 
market. On the contrary, all the probabilities tend 
in the opposite direction. It is, no doubt^ satisfying 
to some that statisticians like Mr. Giffen and Mr. 
Leone Levi prove by figures that the English working 
classes are better off, and should be more contented 
than their fathers were, in the fesce of the startling 
facts presented by contemporaneous historj. But such 
statements are dangerous as well as substantially 
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luntrue. Parliaments and Governments will be equally 
unwise if tbey bide themselves behind these flimsy 
defences against the ever - increasing volume of 
popular anxiety. Why should we not recognise the 
difiBculties and face them boldly ? To do this may 
indeed tax the skilly the courage^ and the patriotism 
of the leaders of all parties. But to do it success- 
fully, — and that is possible, — means imperishable 
renown and permanent usefulness. Not to do it, but to 
close the eye against the danger which is coming, is to 
abandon the ship of State to the full force of the driving 
tempest without preparation or any effort at safety. 

The position of matters in the States is rapidly 
tending to that in England, but by reason of the 
ga’eat territories yet remaining open for settlement, 
the pressure is not so severe, except perhaps in some of 
the older States and in the great centres of population. 

The colonies are still more favourably situated, but 
even in the colonies as well as in the United States 
the tendency is in the same direction, and the same 
results are merely a matter of time. 

Having regard to the uncertain amount of partial 
idleness iit the United Kingdom, it is difficult to fix 
the amount of available unemployed labour now 
existing in Great Britain. Counting the able-bodied 
paupers amongst the available labour, it would not, 
perhaps, be too gre^t an estimate if we were to consider 
ithat there are three millions of the English people in 
the home countries able and willing to maintain them- 
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selves^ who are not only unable to find work them- 
selves^ but are a burden upon the labour of others. 
When considering the expediency of settlings these 
people in the new lands we may well glance at the 
relative position which the colonies hold. 

Leaving out of calculation the United States^ which 
are but colonies with an independent government — 
colonies founded by some of the best and bravest 
of the English people^, — let us contrast the evidences 
of wealth and power displayed by the colonial world 
with those of the great nations of the present day. 
The three greatest nations of Continental Europe are 
France^ Germany,, and Eussia. In extent of habitable 
territory any one of the great groups of colonies 
would weiUnigh double them combined. United 
Germany possesses next to England the greatest 
commerce with the outside world. The imports and 
exports of the Zollverein^ the United German Customs^ 
are something” over three hundred millions^ but the 
imports and exports of the colonial empire are also 
over three hundred millions. 

The revenue and expenditure of Finance is the 
greatest in the worlds but next to it and greater than 
the revenue of Great Britain itself is that of the 
colonial empire. 

The Pacific Ocean is rapidly becoming an English 
lake. Our commerce touches evejy continent and 
encircles every group of islands. Our Churches send 
missionaries to every savage tribe. Our travellers,. 
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irreverently termed by their fellow countrymen 

globe trotters search every corner of that peace- 
ful ocean for new scenes and new sensations. Our 
men-of-war are seen lazily cruising over that sunny 
sea or anchored within the coral reefs beneath the 
shade of palms. Not only does business call its soiis^ 
and science draw its devotees from England, the 
States^ and the colonies to the glorious shores and 
boundless seas of the New World ; not only do the 
stars and stripes and union-jack float over the seas, 
the emblem of order and government, but our race 
have traversed this ocean also for fresh fields of 
sport and pastime. The yachtsman spreads his canvas 
upon its rolling waves, and the cricketer wields his 
bat upon its shores. To test the skill, endurance, 
courage, speed, and strength of its different branches 
the athletes of our race, like those of ancient Hellas, 
join in many games on sea and land, for here, as else- 
where, the ocean is its race-course, the continents 
its fields of sport. 

The year of Jubilee has produced a great number of 
works tending to illustrate and to trace the progress 
of Great Britain and the empire during the reign of 
Victoria. Figures, which may seem the most prosaic 
of studies, will, nevertheless, if we examine their 
meaning and extent, sometimes cast an entirely new 
light upon even tjje commonest subjects. In Mr. 
MulhalFs Fifty Years of National Progress,^"' pub- 
lished during the present year, there are many 
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tables of figares and statements of facts wbicli dis- 
close a state of affairs at once wonderful and appalling. 

The greatest causes of suicide among English 
people are absolute poverty and hopelessness. During 
the years from 1837 to 1887 Mr. Mulhall states that 
the deaths of the English people in war have been 
52_,000j while the deaths of the English people by 
suicide during the same period have been 77^000. 

Thus the deaths by suicide exceed those in war by 
50 per cent., an aggregate of 25,000. In each year 
during the long and prosperous reign of Victoria we 
have lost 500 English people more than we lost in 
battle in India^ in Abyssinia, m Egypt, in new Zea- 
land, in South Africa, in America, the trenches before 
Sebastopol, or the storming of Delhi. 

All the loss for which we mourned, when with tears 
and lamentations we sorrowed for the brave men who 
fell fighting the battles of England, was far surpassed 
in magnitude by the silent procession, which, driven 
by want and wretchedness, opened for itself the gates 
of the eternal world and passed into the presence of 
the Cxreat J udge In addition to the famine-stricken 
million and a quarter of Irish people th^e 77,000 
fled from this world to the world beyond. Who can 
tell the total amount of anguish, of suffering, and of 
despair which that wretched host endured before its 
brigades and regiments fled from Jke battle-field of 
life? How much longer is such a state of things to 
continue ? How much longer can such a state of 
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things continue without punishment descending upon 
the nation ? 

The"* emigration from Great Britain and Ireland 
during the same period amounted to 9^101,000 and 
yet the population of the United Kingdom increased 
from 26 millioi^s in 1837 to 37 millions in 1887. The 
public wealth increased in a far greater ratio. In 
1837 the wealth of Great Britain and Ireland was 
computed at the sum of £4^100^000,000^ while in 1887 
it stood at the almost fabulous sum of £9,210,000,000. 
The assessments to the income tax in 1887 show 
clearly that the wealth of the nation is confined to a 
comparatively small number of persons. 250,000 
people were assessed by the income tax as having 
incomes of over £200 a year, and another 188,000 
were assessed as having incomes under £200 per 
annum. Thus 458,000 people alone were assessed to 
the income tax out of 37,000,000. The total amount 
assessed was about £750,000,000. Let us suppose 
that the 188,000 assessed for less than £200 were 
assessed at £175 each, which would be a high average, 
that would give as the income of the 188,000 the 
sum of £§2,400,000. This would leave the incomes 
of the remaining 250,000 people at the sum of 
£717,600,000, or nearly £3,000 per annum on an 
average for all. But as the greater number of the 
250,000, say 20^,000, would most likely possess 
incomes of ,between £200 and £1,000 per annum, say 
£700 on an average, that would i*epre sent £1 10,000,000 
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per annuBij leaving tlie remaining 50^000 people in 
receipt of an annual aggregate income of £582,000^,000^ 
or nearly £12,000 eacli. 

There can be no doubt, in whatever way these 
figures are considered, that the vast wealth of the 
British nation is enjoyed by an insignificant numerical 
proportion of the British people. 

The whole savings of the operative classes between 
the years 1837 and 1887 amounted to £137,500,000. 
Ten millions of the English people, up to and inclu- 
sive of 1886, have saved and deposited m savings- 
banks and friendly societies, £160,000,000. This 
represents the total savings of the bulk of the English 
people. But the national wealth is increasing at the 
rate of £160,000,000 a year. The savings, therefore, 
of these ten millions of workers, representing at least 
thirty- two millions of the people of the United King- 
dom during the whole of the present reign, amounts 
exactly to the increase of the national wealth for one 
year. The total increase for the other forty-nine years 
belongs not to the industrial classes, who have pro- 
duced the wealth from nature, but to the propertied 
classes, who, through the operation of tlie pi’esent 
political economy, have managed mostly without toil 
of any sort to secure it for themselves. During these 
fifty years the toilers have lived from hand to mouth, 
and the propertied classes have, Hke Dives in the 
parable, been clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
fared sumptuously every day. 
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On page 82^ Mr. Mulhall, without perhaps being 
aware of it^ effectually disposes of the Malthusian 
theory' for he distinctly shows that the food supply 
of the nation has grown much more rapidly than the 
population. A fact in itself calculated to inspire 
delight, but wjjich in its results so far has entailed 
incalculable misery upon thousands, is revealed mthe 
statement that by the increase of steam-power every 
labouring man can now do as much work as three 
men could do in 1840. Whar an additional proof is 
here afforded to the truth that the labour of men can 
more than supply all men’s wants ! Many writers, 
such as Mr. Giffen and Mr. Baden-Powell, have 
attempted to arouse an interest in the public mind of 
England by showing the increasing commerce betwixt 
the mother country and her colonies. 

The statistics given by Mr. Mulhall prove that the 
Australasian trade now exceeds the whole trade of 
‘Great Britain at the time of the Queen^s Accession, 
and that the public revenues of the Australasian 
colonies are three times the amount of those of 
George III. at the time of the American War of 
Independence. We are accustomed to regard with 
astonishment the vast quantities of gold which 
Australia has yielded since 1851 ; but the silent, 
peaceful sheep, grazing upon Australian pastures have 
yielded far more wealth in their wool alone, than 
all the Australian gold; fox', while the value of 
gold has amounted in the thirty-six years to 
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£285,000,000, the value of wool for the same period 
totals the vast sum of £436,000,000, a surplus of 
the value of wool over gold of £151,000,000. ^ If the 
English working classes, therefore, had possessed the 
few millions of sheep which there were in Australia in 
1851, they would have received from the wool of those 
sheep and their progeny three times as much wealth 
as they have been able to save from their hard-earned 
wages by constant penury and sacrifice during the last 
fifty years. Nature is indeed bountiful, and if the 
English industinal classes will but unite to ask for and 
receive from nature in the great colonies of the 
empire, the great treasures of wealth which she 
bestows so lavishly, they too will share to some 
appreciable extent the increasing wealth of the nation. 
For Nature in her gifts is like her Master. He that 
asks receives. He that seeks finds. Unto him that 
knocks the door shall be opened. With such facts as 
these patent and indisputable, poverty is at once a 
sin and a mistake. No doubt, if the multitudes of 
the unemployed were sent by themselves to these 
distant lands without aid, without organisation, and 
without guidance, a dreadful catastrophe wo*uld result. 

But if this great host, this mighty army, be 
marshalled and organised and sent forth equipped 
with the munitions of its peaceful war, its commis- 
sariat and its treasure-chest; led, guided, and controlled 
by men fitted for the task, then would b^ achieved a 
result such as the world has never seen. A mightier 
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host than that of Xerxes^ a greater exodus than that 
of Israel^ not with sword and spear to spi’ead desola- 
tion over many lands ; but with spears beaten into 
ploughshares, and swords into prnning-hooks, to con- 
quer the desert and the wilderness, and to fill the 
mighty solitudes* of Asia, Africa, America, and Aus- 
tralasia with the homes of happy and contented nations. 
In this great conquest, while all would share in the 
toil, all would share in the harvest. The production 
of necessaries, of wealth, and of values would be the 
wort of the commonwealth. Not one of all the 
myriads thus sent out to create new nations but would 
be able by right to claim in life as well as in death some 
spot of earth he should call his own. And the wealth 
and capital necessary to organise, to transplant, and 
to support these myriads, till they became pro- 
ducers, whether advanced by the Government, or 
subscribed by various associations of co-operators, or 
by the labour and friendly societies, or by the opulence 
of that great class in the old country who are willing 
to devote a portion of their wealth to any reasonable 
plan proposed for the public good, or as an invest- 
ment by private citizens, or by all combined, would 
be amply secured and easily repaid by the great com- 
munities which, being thus established, would grow 
in numbers and increase in wealth. 

The amount of English money sunk in Turkish, 
Eussian, Egyptian, South American, and other foreign 
bonds, is very great, and we can but guess at the 
2 G 
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dimensions of the golden stream wMcli has flowed 
from England to enrich schemerS; adventurers; and 
swindlers in all parts of the earth. 

There still remains in the British Islands accumu- 
lated wealth; unproductive or only partially productive, 
more than sufficient to settle the millions who are 
now languishing in distress, and crushed by despair, 
upon the fertile lands of the colonies, where they 
would produce not only independence for themselves, 
but a large and increasing return for the capital so 
invested. 

The condition of the English races of to-day might, 
at first sight; when contrasted with the positions of 
Continental nations, be deemed disadvantageous and 
perilous. The state of Ireland presents undoubtedly 
a more serious problem than any analogous event in 
connexion with the other European nations. But 
the question, grave and serious as it is, is by no 
means the most difficult with which the English 
Government will, in a very short time, find itself 
compelled to grapple. The condition of the working 
classes in Great Britain — that is, of the vast majority 
of the people, — is rapidly assuming a dangerous aspect. 
Dangerous, because of the power which the mass 
possesses, which may at any moment, under the in- 
stigation of hunger, lead to a sudden outburst in 
which the social order would be^broken up, and the 
rights of property destroyed. Nor does the wisdom 
of the rulers of the people, in view of the anomalous 
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position now occupied by the multitude^ inspire tie 
mind o| tbe enquirer with confidence, nor his heart 
with hope. But gloomy' and overcast as the skies 
are at the present time, reflection will show that 
things are not as full of danger as they seem. For 
the means of escape from our present perilous posi- 
tion, and the remedy for the evils which afflict us as a 
nation, are near at hand and easy of appropriation. 
Great numbers of the working classes are, indeed, 
idle, and it is difficult to say when, in the present 
state of things, they would again meet with that 
employment b'y which their daily bread could be 
secured. On the Continent there are, comparatively 
speaking, no such idle multitudes at the present time. 
For this two reasons may be given. The first is, that 
the great bulk of the people have not been divorced 
from the land and thrown into towns and cities to 
earn their bread by manufacti-.^s, which at any tim e 
may fail to afford the employment necessary for their 
existence. The second is found in the vast standing 
armies, ever increasing upon the Continent of Europe, 
which, altlj^ough they entail immense cost upon their 
respective countries, yet provide a certain employ- 
ment and afford food, clothing, and shelter, besides a 
small margin for enjoyment, to many millions of the 
people. The martial hosts, if disbanded and cast 
upon the labour markets of their i^espective countries, 
would throw those markets into irretrievable con- 
fusion, and cause scenes of suffering, more widely 

2 G 2 
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extended than those now visible in England^ — suffer- 
ings which the more impetuous Continental proletariat 
would not patiently endure. At the time of the 
Chartist rising in 184S, Continentals taunted the Eng. 
lish people with the fact that upwards of a hundred 
thousand men had assembled for • the purpose of 
vindicating their rights, and had separated without 
striking a blow or firing a shot in anger, and they 
expressed, without hesitation, their belief that the 
English were deficient in courage, because no Con. 
tinental multitude would assemble in that fashion and 
to that number without attempting to avenge their 
wrongs. But this very patience, as Carlyle points 
out in his Past and Present,^^ is the evidence and 
proof of a courage and an endurance far deeper and 
more wise than that shown by the outburst of violent 
passions. For such an outburst would be quelled in 
blood, and leave all injuries unredressed. The peril 
of the Continental nations, though not so imminent as 
that of England, is much more terrible and certain. 
Their dangers are three-fold, and in each form it 
seems difficult to perceive a way of escape.^ War, and 
war upon a scale and accompanied by horrors such 
as the world has never seen, is certain to involve the 
Continental nations in a terrible and destructive 
struggle. With the continued increase of military 
forces, the continued improvement of arms and 
weapons, the continued attention paid to one subject, 
and one subject only, the coming war must inevitably 
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result, according to all human experience and reason- 
ing, in a conflict to which all those of the past will 
be, by comparison, insignificant. Let the people of 
England be thankful that the strip of silver sea saves 
them from the doom of many Continental nations, 
■and makes th^ir coasts, their cities, their altars, and 
their homes inviolate from the foot and hand of the 
invader. 

Besides war, and in addition to it, there will come 
the disbandment of these mighty forces, which will 
then be cast loose upon countries devastated and 
torn to pieces, in which agriculture and manufactures 
will have ceased, food and all other necessaries 
having been consumed. The honws attendant upon 
such a state of things will be unexampled in the 
history of mankind. Then, lastly, the outburst of 
revolutions and the frantic struggles of contending 
multitudes and factions in civil war. For to the Con- 
tinental there is no escape. Hemmed in by the 
narrow boundaries of national limits, without colonies 
or new lands’^ beyond the sea whither the super- 
abundant^millions may fly for refuge, with populations 
rapidly mounting to the margin of subsistence within 
their respective localities, and which, when under the 
pressure of war, agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce have been hindered or destroyed, must lack 
the means of sustaining life, — under such circum- 
stances, it is impossible to put limits to the scenes 
of terror and of anguish which will ensue. Even the 
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victors in such a conflict will be in a position of most 
extreme suffering and want. The lot of t\e van- 
quished will be indescribably sad. 

To the English people, on the other hand, the 
greatest danger is always nearly present. No stu- 
pendous war in which the armies of 5n enemy could 
march from London to Edinburgh will threaten her 
with desolation. No disbanded hosts o£ trained 
soldiers, used to ideas of violence and instinct with 
revolutionary and anarchical hopes, can ever be cast 
loose. No contending political factions are ever likely 
to fill the streets of her towns with blood. The two 
evils which now afflict her can, with a little modera- 
tion and a very small modicum of common sense and 
justice, be soon and for ever removed. The Irish 
question, which, as I have said, is notan end in itself, 
but merely a means to an end, presents no great 
difficulty in its solution. And the whole of the unem- 
ployed labour in Great Britain can, by the exercise 
of a proper system of colonisation, not only become 
itself absorbed and employed, but open avenues for the 
employment of all the possible increase of the British 
people for the next three centuries to come. 

Where are the boasted triumphs of philosophy 
and learning ? What is the great Church militant 
of the merciful Christ doing in the presence of this 
mass of human misery and degfadation ? What 
efforts are leaders of the people making to remedy 
this desperate condition of these two great nations ? 
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Is not the sum of human sufferings sufficient to arouse 
the enthusiasm of love which once burned in the 
Christ'ian communities ? Are not the possibilities 
presented great enough to fire the ambition of patrio- 
tism and philanthropy ? Have wealth and influence 
no consciousness of the duties they owe to society 
while they enjoy such great advantages ? 

Alas ! every other object and purpose seems to be 
subordinate to the question of monetary result. 
The predominating influence of this cursed hunger 
for gold^^ has dulled the perception of brighter and 
better things in the national intellect. To this^ 
beyond all other reasons^ the low standard of our 
national and public feeling is due. Not to the details 
of prize fights, not to the loathsome annals of the 
Police and Divorce Courts, not to the dreadful pre- 
valence of drunkenness and immorality, not to openly 
n,vowed atheism or slightly veneered unbelief, — not to 
one of these, nor to all combined, is the depressed 
state of public opinion and righteousness to be attri- 
buted so much as to the dreadful tyranny of covetous- 
ness m our midst. This despotism stands alone, and 
without j® peer. 

As a natural consequence, to join, or to attempt 
to join, commercial transactions with the exercise of 
religious or philanthropic purposes nearly always 
excites a feeling; of the want of harmony. The 
commercial principle, as now understood and prac- 
tised, is, love of self. The religious and philanthropic 
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intention is to benefit others^ even at the expense 
of self. Commerce and philanthropy are contrary 
to each other and antagonistic. How can they be 
reconciled ? Under existing conditions reconciliation 
is impossible. If a man conduct commercial trans- 
actions according to the pi*esent sockl economy^ he 
cannot avoid contravening the commandment of 
Christ. When once association and mutual help are 
laid as the foundations of economics^ all discord and 
variance between religion and commerce will vanish^ 
and it will not be only possible to conduct all 
business upon Christian principles^ but^ from the 
nature of the case, absolutely necessary. With all 
other pursuits, the precepts of religion, of fairness, 
of justice, of moderation, of kindness, and of mercy, 
easily harmonise. Religion can lend its sanction and 
approval to politics, to literature, to science and to- 
art, to discovery and to speculation, to recreation on 
the one hand, and, under certain conditions, to war 
upon the other. To the unjust distribution of pro- 
perty alone, to that human law of economy which 
deals unjustly with the poor and weak, religion must 
be for ever opposed. Nor has even the"" Christian 
a right to look for any special alteration or miracu- 
lous agency for the alleviation of the suffering forced 
upon humanity by our oppressive social laws. 

The i'‘emedy is in our own ha:^s. It is simple,, 
peaceful, and easy of attainment. The paere replac- 
ing of the selfish individual competitive system by 
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tlie mutual help and inherent justice of associative 
industry will heal nine-tenths of the sufferings of men. 
Even in the channels through which the alms of the 
charitable flow the distinction is almost invariably 
preserved between philanthropy and business. How 
few of the great bequests for the benefit of the poor^ 
the suffering, or the bereaved, are devoted to repro- 
ductive purposes. How vast are the sums yearly 
spent in a mere temporary alleviation of the passing 
wants of poverty. The twenty millions annually 
expended in the United Kingdom in relieving the 
poor might if properly directed give employment to 
all able to toil in growing food, building houses and 
manufactories, providing clothing, in improving the 
value of land, and creating wealth of all descrip- 
tions. 

So, too, the funds of those vast organisations, friendly 
and benefit societies, working men’s clubs and trade 
unions, savings-banks, mutual insurance associations 
and co-operative bodies are in no way employed as 
they should be and as ere long they will be. Some 
of these funds, and they are both large and numerous, 
are idle, while some carry a small fixed interest ; but 
the cases are few and far between in which the 
moneys of such bodies are employed as capital is 
usually employed in producing for the owners in- 
creased wealth, /rhen if we consider the trust funds 
of the nation, those great accumulations which lie 
practically unused, it becomes evident that, combined, 
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these sources of capital would support the present 
idle labour upon land and nature now unappropriated. 
Poor-houses would be deserted and jails weli-nigh 
empty. 

Nor would the investment of such funds in any 
way interfere with the power to call upon them in 
case of need. Provisions could be adopted which 
would easily satisfy any possible requirement ; while 
the capital thus used would afford employment, 
create business^ increase at a rate hitherto unknown^ 
and provide an ever-growing amount of wealth and 
property for the enjoyment of the multitudes whose 
small savings had contributed to its commencement, 
equally with those whose labours more immediately 
tended to produce it. 

Half a century ago the Parliament of Grreat Britain, 
after thirty years of the agitation commenced and 
continued by the Clapham sect, solemnly decreed 
that in no part of the British empire should slavery 
exist, and voted £20,000,000 of British money as 
payment for the manumitted slaves. Twenty millions 
at that time was equal to at least fifty millions to-day 
— regarded as a burden upon the State. Po«* double 
the amount — say, £100,000,000 — the present pauper 
and idle population of Great Britain and the colonies 
would be turned into independent, wealth-creating 
communities ever open to receive constant accessions 
to their numbers from the surplus population of the 
mother country. The abolition of slavery, the pro- 
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posal for which, brought down upon Wilberforce^ 
Clarkson^ Stephen^ Zachary Macaulay^ Sharp^ and 
the other members of that illustrious band, so much 
odium and party hatred, forms, and will ever form, 
one of the brightest pages of English history. But a 
measure which would for ever abolish pauperism and 
enforced idleness from amongst her own people in 
every portion of her empire, though purchased at the 
cost of £100,000,000 or £200,000,000 of money would 
furnish a still loftier theme for the pen of the 
historian, the tongue of the orator, and the poet^s 
immortal verse. 

Great care should be exercised in the first efforts 
made to reduce such a system into practice. The 
settlement of unemployed labourers upon land partially 
or totally uninhabited, the formation of new communi- 
ties, presenting aspects hitherto unseen and under 
conditions hitherto untried, must necessitate extreme 
care, and the possession of those happy and favour- 
able circumstances which in all human probability 
will induce success. In all new undertakings and 
projects of a character not before tested, so many 
possible (contingencies may arise, such new and un- 
anticipated difficulties may occur, that a lai’ge reserve 
of power and every possible combination of favour- 
able conditions should be made available. It is after 
the first experiments with new machinery that the 
component parts of the engine are easily constructed 
and work smoothly. It is after the first intrepid 
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explorers liave opened up tlie recesses of unknown 
lands that the merchant, the traveller, and the 
-colonist follow with safety in the tracks of the dis- 
coverer, So in first essaying to realise such a theory 
as is herein propounded the most suitable human 
material should be selected both of bo^dy and mind ; 
ample means and capital should be provided ; the 
most advantageous locality; easy of access from the 
sea, the great highway of the nations ; and containing 
the best possible soil and climate, should be chosen. 
The land selected should be not only good, but cheap; 
there should be certain and permanent markets 
secured, a definite plan should be adopted, nor should 
skilled or hearty management be forgotten : in a 
word, all that could with ordinarily wise management 
conduce to a successful issue should in the first 
instance be carefully provided. 

No precautions could be too extreme in such a case ; 
so many contingencies are possible, so many accidents 
and unforeseen difficulties may happen, against which 
no human foresight or providence could guard ; while 
the end to be gained by success is so greatly to be 
desired that it were worse than folly to neglect any 
possible advantage. 

It would in the past have been impossible to have 
attained the height of our ideal, and equally impossible 
to have maintained such a position ^even for a single 
^generation had it been gained. 

For many qualities^ much knowledge and most 
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peculiar conditions are requisite before any human 
society can hope to succeed in this quests even if ali 
its members be animated by a common desire 
to reach the very loftiest heights of human per- 
fection. 

A community or group of communities to reach 
this result must exist free from the fear or danger of 
military subjugation. There must be also such a 
liberal and extensive historical view of human thought 
and effort, of success and failure, and all other elements 
of historical knowledge as will enable the leaders of a 
nation to lay down those laws and rules for the guid- 
ance of social life as will conduce as nearly perfectly 
as possible to the virtue, the happiness, and the 
comfort of all. 

Again, it is indispensable that there shall be a great 
suflBciency of territory from which to produce food 
and the necessaries of life, while room is given for 
expansion and for attention to those sanitary laws and 
laws of recreation which give health and vigour both 
to body and mind. 

Nor can such a condition be ax'rived at without art 
and science having been so far developed as to enable 
man to control, to a greater extent than in preceding 
ages he has yet done, the elements and laws of nature, 
so that by the aid of the motive-powers of nature, of 
increased knowledge of her processes of adaptability 
of soil and plimate, the labour of each individual man 
shall produce manifold moi'e wealth than heretofore. 
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and the means of carriage for its exchange and dis- 
tribution be greatly cheapened and facilitated. 

For we should never forget that the same Amount 
of food and clothing which satisfied men ten centuries 
ago will satisfy them now. If, therefore, by the aid 
of science, of machinery, of capital, ^d labour pro- 
perly applied, ten men can now produce and manu- 
facture as much food and clothing as a hundred in the 
days of the Norman conquest, the community at 
large will gain the whole time and energy and intel- 
lect of the remaining ninety. 

It is necessary, in addition to these requisites, that 
such a community shall be built upon a foundation of 
civil and religious liberty. There should be free 
interchange of thought and free discussion of all sub- 
jects. And such discussion and such interchange 
should be presented continually for the public examina- 
tion and for the judgment of public opinion. 

And this public presentation should be made in all 
places and to all communities at the same time. There 
must also be existing among such a people a system 
of organised mutual help and action, differing not in 
degree, but in principle, from the current elfish poli- 
tical economy. 

But, lastly, though greatest of all, a community 
desiring to climb to the summit of true greatness 
must have for its religious faith the precepts of the 
gospel of Christ, and must believe and^ practise the 
two great laws which He laid down. 
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During tlie past ages of liuman existence tliese 
conditions have never been^ and until now never could 
have been, fulfilled. Henceforth it is possible. 

Discovery has revealed to us all the earth; we 
know the languages; the habits, and the manners of 
all its peoples. 

The histories of nations and races have been col- 
lated for our instruction. Even the buried cities of 
the past; and the dwellings of those whose exploits 
formed the lofty theme of Homer and the loftier 
records of Biblical history, are now unearthed. Prom 
the sand drifts of Egypt, from the silent mounds on 
the banks of the Euphrates, from the tombs of ancient 
Greece, from the ruins of old Troy, and from the 
regions where prophets spoke and where the Saviour 
lived and taught and died, are the voices of the dead 
now telling us across the centuries of the lives and 
hopes of those who passed away and were forgotten 
thousands of years ago. 

Science also and invention have in modern days, 
notably in the last century, opened up a new world 
of treasure for human enjoyment and comfort. 

Wherever we take our stand, we see around us 
those signs of the times which not only indicate the 
great advantages which this generation possesses over 
all that have preceded it, but which enable us to re- 
cognise the truth lihat the growing light by which we 
are surrounded is but the dawn of a glorious day now 
swiftly approaching. 
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BeHnd ns is the night of ignorance, of error, of 
superstition, of tyranny, of want, and crime around 
us in the valleys deep shadows yet linger, mists and 
the grey dawning cling stubbornly upon the plains 
and the mountain slopes; but upon the summits of the 
mighty hills, piercing the pale blue 5f the morning 
sky, there can be seen, not yet, perhaps, the golden 
beams of the rising sun, but that steel-grey light 
which tells that the night has passed and silently 
heralds the approaching day. 

Yes, it is possible. More than possible, but possible 
only at first for one among the races of the earth, 
— the English race. To that race belong those great 
territories of habitable land m every part of the earth 
which form the silent and desolate heritages of the 
heathen. To that race belongs the dominion of the 
sea. That race alone has no apparent reason to appre- 
hend any possibility of subjugation or even serious 
aggression from its enemies. To that race alone be- 
longs truly and in any sense completely the priceless 
boon of civil and religious liberty. The English- 
speaking peoples alone have the means and the power 
of indefinite extension. To them the dominion of the 
world is given. And in the varied communities in all 
quarters of the earth, whether governed from London, 
Washington, Montreal, Melbourne, Sydney, or any 
other centre and seat of government which has sprung 
from the loins of England, there is; in spite of 
selfishness, of ignorance, of hereditary prejudice in 
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legislation^ and manners^ one desire paramount above 
all others^ and that is the onward progress and fuller 
development of their race and of humanity. ISTor is 
there one single community of this race^ however 
small, but it is rich in the possession of men who from 
the very noblest of all passions desire to see their 
fellows the wide world over increasing in knowledge, 
in wealth, and in comfort. 

No such important period as the present has oc- 
curred since the life of Christ. At that time a great 
moral and religious revolution took place. The old 
faiths of the heathen world had lost their power, the 
gods of the Pantheon were discarded, the idols were 
no longer reverenced, all humanity cried out for a 
pure religion. 

The world was ripe for a final change. At no time 
before or since, up till now, were there so great facili- 
ties for the propagation of knowledge. Then came 
Christ, 

Again a crisis has come upon us. Let us listen 
again to the voice of our great Guide. This time the 
second great principle of His teaching is to become 
fixed in men^s minds, and hearts, and conduct. The 
laws regarding man’s temporal situation are now in 
the same state of confusion as the religions of the 
nations were when Cmsar Augustus ruled and Jesus 
of Nazareth was^crucified. 

The timens ripe for a mighty change. The earth, 
so far as we are concerned, is wrapped in peace. The 
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oceans are bi’idged by our commerce. The lands we 
own are practically boundless. The laws that govern 
us ai’e wise and good. The freedom we enjoy is 
almost perfect. The means existing for the trans- 
mission of knowledge are wonderful j land^ labour^ 
capital^ the three factors of production are ours in 
boundless profusion^ — every incentive to action spurs 
us on. The relief of sufferings the hope of universal 
contentment^ the glory of our race^ the extension of 
our empire^ the healing of the nation^s wounds^ 
above all^ the command of God^ call with trumpet 
tones to every heart in that empire upon which 
the sun never sets to aid in this new crusade. 


^E END. 
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